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tbe sylvan powers 

Obey our summons ; from their deepest dells 
The Dryads come, and throw their garlanijs wild 
And odorous brant-bes at our feet ; the Nympbs 
That press with nimble step the mountain tliymc 
And purple heath-flower come nut empt \ -handed, 

But scatter round ten thousand forms minute 
Of velvet moss or lichen, torn from rock 
Or rifted oak or cavern deep; the Naiads too 
Quit their loved native stream, from whose smootli face 
Tiiey crop tho lily, and each sedge and rush ^ i 
That drinks the rippling tide : the frozen pules, 

Where peril waits the hold adventurer’s tread, 

The burning sands of Borneo and Cayenne, 

All, all 10 us unlock their secret stores 
.^nd pay their cheerful tribute. 

J, Tavlou, Noru'khf 3 SI 8. 
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I, — Bid/of/ical Contrihatiom, By George J. Allman, M.B., 
I'Ml.C.S.l., M.B.l.A., l^rofessor of Botany in Trinity Collf‘j?e, 
Dublin, Into Dt^nifnistrator of Anatomy and Comsorvator of the 
Anatomical MiHciim, T.C.I). 

[With two Pintos. J 
[Continued from voL xix. p. 370.] 

No. III. Description of a new Gems and Species of Entomostraca^ . 

Tiik int(•l•(^sti]l< 4 : little Ciaistacean M'liich forms the subject of the 
present notice, thcm”;h apparently extensively distributed, would 
seem to have hitherto receivtal but little attention. The first re- 
corded notie(; of its existence will he found in the ‘ AtheuLeuni ’ 
report of tile Thirteenth Meetiiiiz; of the British Ass(>eiation for 
1813, froinwhieli it will be seen that at that meeting, ]\lr. Patterson 
of Belf}i.sl mentioifed the occurrence of a minute cru.stacean in 
the branchial sac of Ascidia communis. The fitet then noticed by 
Mr. Patterson wa.s at the time familiar to me, having previously 
obtaiinM the crustacean in Ascidia* dredged in the harbour of 
Glandore, county Cork, though 1 had not till a later period paid 
any attention to its structure. 

In l(‘tters since received from Mr. Thompson of Belfast,, to 
whom the little animal was well known, and from Mr. Patterson, 
1 have obtained full information relative to the existence of the 

* Head before flie Royal Irisli Acadeiuy, April 12 , IS 17, 

Ann. Mag. N. Hist. Voi. .xx. 1 


2 Prof. Allman on a new genus and species of Entomosiraca» 

crustacean on the coast of the north of Ireland. The latter gen- 
tleman informs me that he procured it in great abundance in July 
1840, while dredging off the coast of Bangor, county Down ; he 
thinks that nine or ten Ascidiw out of every twelve dredged up 
were inhabited by the parasite, the number in each varying from 
two to six or seven. 

In March I^IG I again obtained specimens of the little crus- 
tacean in the branchial chamber of indi^ iduals of Ascidia com- 
munis cast upon the shore of Dublin Bay. A careful examination 
now convinced me that it had not yet obtained a name or place 
ill our s)\stems, and that it was generically distinct from all 
hitherto described forms, a fact which the more surprised me 
when I reflected on its apparently extensive distribution, and the 
circumstance that M. Edwards, ourgn^at authority on th(‘ ('rus- 
tacea, had made certain forms of the Ascid'ue the subject of 
scarcely less elaborate and beautiful researQ*i. The following cha- 
racters were accordingly at once drawn out, though their jmhli- 
cation has been deferred up to the present time. 

i 

Notodelpiiys^. 

Gkn. Char. Body elongated. Head scutiform and bearing in 
front a solitary median <‘ye. Afdenme two, tillfonn, innltiar- 
ticulate. Mouth with a jiair of mandibh s, and surroundtd Ijy 
live additional pairs of ajipendages, of whicli tiu' anterior as 
well as tin? last two jiairs are prcbensile. Thoruj: having hut 
two rings distinct, the anterior one Iteiiig eoidounded with the 
head. l\?niale with a large dorsal osigerous receptaeli! imme- 
diately heliind tin' ]{»st distinct thomcie rang. Jioeoniotix e /e(7 
four ])aii's, biranious natat(»ry, Alni(nn<‘n of about live rings, 
the last of^diich is terminated by two setigerous a})pfuidagt‘s. 

Species uuica, N, ascidicota. PI. J., 11. 

I lab, Swimming freely in the branchial sac of Ascidia commu- 
nis, Belfast Bay, ITm. Thompson and (J. C. IJyndman, Esf/rs . ; 
Bangor, co. Dow n, R, Patterson, Esfj . ; found in Ascidia^ dr(‘dg(‘d 
from a muddy bottom at a depth of from lifteen to twaaity fathoms 
in StrangfVird Lough, co. Dow n,’’ JVm. Thompson aiulG. C. llynd- 
man, Esqrs, ; in Ascidice dredged in Killery Bay, co. Galw ay, in 
1810, R. Ball and TV, Thompson, Estp's . ; Glandore Harbour, co. 
Cork, Dublin Bay, and Soutliampton water, U. J, A, 

Notodfdphys ascidicola, of wdiich I have as yet found only 
females, measures scjmewhat l(\<s than a line in length and bears 
a considerable gem^ral resemblance to Cyclops. Tlie ce])lialic 
s(;gment is slightly prolonged anteriorly into a kind of heak, 
immediately below which is a pair of multiarticulatc setigerous 

* Froiri vwTov, frryum, ;inf! vuilr 'i.t . 
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antennae followed by a ]jair of appendages (fig. 3) composed of 
four joints, the tei'inimri joint presenting itself under the form 
of a hooked preh(uisile claw, and the basal bearing at its distal 
extremity a double plumose seta. 

Situated at a short interval behind the last-rncntioned pair of 
apjjendages and oecujiying a position near the centre of the un- 
der surface of the cephalic segment is the mouth, covcr(‘d by a 
largely develojxid upper lip (fig. 4), and guarded on each side by 
a strong toothed mandible (fig. 5). External to the mandibles 
arc the first and second })airs of maxilhe. Those of^ the first 
pair (fig. 6) consist each of a flatti iied pttduncle bearing two jointed 
rami which arc furnished with nuiucroiis plumose sctie ; upon the 
external ramus^ one* of tlu‘sc s(‘Ue is very larg(\, assuming the ap- 
])eur{inee of a flagelliform aj)])cndage, anti a similar, though smaller 
oue, springs from flu* int(!rnal edge of the ])e(luncle. Tlie second 
pair of inaxilljc (fig. does not differ essentially from the first, 
but is smaller and not fiirnishtHl with Huch greatly developed 
flag(‘llir<)riTj seta*. 

The maxilla* are succeeded by two ]rairs of prehensile apjieii- 
dagt's (tigs. S and 9) : t‘aeh consists of a large basal joint with a 
terminal articnlatt^ stem ; stiff setie are carried upon tin* internal 
side of })oth peduncle and stem, and on the stem one or more of 
th(*se bcconuis devel<i|)cd into a ])rchensilc spine. 

Ilclund I he last-tlcscribed appendages, the cephalic segment 
bears a pair of natatory fet't resembling tliose which arc borne 
upon tlu* succt'cding segments of the body. 

TlH*nj are altt)gethcr four pairs of natatory feet. The. first of 
tliese, as just mentioned, is borne on the cephalic segment; the 
s(‘Cond and tliird an* supported rcs])ectively on the two distinct 
rings wliicli immediately follow ; while the fourth is plaeixl below 
the anterior eiul ol‘ the ovigerous region. Each of these, natatory 
fe(*t (tig, 10) eousists of a ba^al lamina eoinposed of two joints, 
and bearing on its distal edge two rami formed each of ihrei* tlat- 
teiu‘d articulations ^^hich are copiously furnished u])on their inner 
(‘.Jge with plumose setie ; the seta,* borne by the oxlvrnal edge arc 
shorter and not j)lumos(*, Tlic proxiinate joint of the basal laniiiui 
carries upon its iTiner edge a plumose spine, awd it is eounected 
with its fellow of the opposite side by an intei'inediaO* plate which 
renders it necessary that the motions of the basal joints of each 
pair of feet should he strictly in concert. 

Tht^ abdomen is somewhat cylindrical, and composed of about 
five rings, tin* most posterior of which is prolonged, as in Cyclops, 
by two div(‘rging cylindrical appendages, each of which carries 
u})on its distal extremity four ])liimose setie. 

The t'xternal receptach* for the ova consists of a large dorsal 
sessile sac, situated between the* last distinct thoracic ring and 

1 * 
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the abdomen ; it is slightly lobed posteriorly, and filled with ova 
of a deep olive-green colour, and in the ftngle between it and the 
n])pcr surface of the abdomen is an aperture through which the 
ova escape at niaturity (fig. 11) . As will hereafter be seen, it must 
be viewed as formed by the confluence along the mesial line of 
two pieces t)riginally distinct. The large size of this organ and 
the cieep colour of the contained ova render it one of the most 
striking features in the physiognomy of the little animal, and the 
contrast which it ph?simts with the surrounding lighter tissues 
of the Ascidian makes the detection of the parasite a matter of 
no difficulty. 

In company with iV. ascidicola and diflering in several import- 
ant particulars from the latter as just described, I liav(^ not un- 
fn'quently met with little Crustaceans which deserve here 
some attention. I\Iy biiief is that tliey are not specifically di- 
stinct from the subj(‘ct of the present notice, btit must rath(*r be 
viewed as immature states of this animal. In one of tliern (fig. 12) 
the anteuTue (tig. 13) are geiiieulated, and consist of^ thick p(‘- 
dunele, from wliich the terminal portion, which is subulate, mul- 
tiarticulate and set igerous, passes off abnij)lly at an angle. The 
cephalic segment carries no pro]>er feet, and tlu^ thorax presents 
three di.stinet rings with a pair of natatory fiTt altaelu'd to each ; 
the fourth ])}iir is borne as in the adult, b(u»eaTh the anterior ex- 
tremity (»f tlu^ ovigerous sac, and at a short distance* beliind th(‘S(' 
last is a })air of small stiliform organs tea'minated by seta*. The 
last ring of the abdomen is bilobed, and is prolonged by a ]>air 
of cylindrical up})eiulages. The* e)vigere.>us sac is dis])rope)rtionately 
larger, and the habits e>f the animal are* peruliurly sluggish. 

The otlier (figs. 14 auel 15) dift’ers still meu'c freun the^ adult 
than does that just described. The anteauue are she)rt and thiek, 
and not genieulated. The repluilic segment, as in the last, sop- 
pejrts no locomotive feet, while four distinct rings may be demon- 
strated in the thorax, e*aeh bearing a }>air of birame>us natatt»ry 
feet, and the abdomen would appear to be* composed of five s(;g- 
ments, the lasfi: terminated as usual by a pair of cylindrical ap- 
pendages. '^Phe external receptacle for the ova ])resents it.self in 
this little aninial«as two holhm organs perfetjtly (listin(*t fro7u c>ne 
another excejit at tlu ir origin. They appear to arise iminediatcly 
behind the fourth thoracic ring, and arc thence continued back- 
wards, embracing the sides of the abdomen. 

The mouth is provided with a very large labrum (fig. 16), vvliieh 
is prolonged anteriorly by means of a conical projection betwx*en 
the bases of the antenna?. The labrum conceals two strong den- 
ticulated mandibles (fig. 17), and the oral apparatu.s is completed 
by two pairs of maxilhe and three additional pairs of appendages 
(figs. 18 — 20) as in the adult; of these last, that which ini- 
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mediately succeeds the maxillie (fig. 19) is well-developed and 
didactyle, the next (tig.'wgO) is rudimentary. 

The proper feet (fig. 21) carry two slightly developed rami, the 
external of whicli bears some short stiff’ spines, and the internal 
is furnished with two or three remarkably long setse not plumose, 
with a few short ones at their base. 

The internal ovaries may be traced throughout the whole of the 
thoracic and a considerable portion of the abdominal region, and 
may already be seen forming a kind of hernia into each of the 
external receptacles (fig. 15). 

Wliilti engaged in the examination of the first of the forms just 
described as immature conditions of Notodelphys asddicolay I 
happt'iied to witness the escape from the ovigtirous receptacle of 
ova which w<u*c ex])e)led throxigh the opening already mentioned 
as existing in the jiostero-inferior part of this organ, llirough 
the delicate transparopt covering of the expelled ova, the form 
and motions of the embryo could be seen wfithin, and indeed it 
required ip many cas(\H but a fexv minutes to elapse between the 
expulsion of the egg and the rupture of its shell by the struggles 
of th(i imprisemed embryo. The little larva (fig. 22) thus set free 
prescuited itself uiuler tli(! form of an exceedingly active, natatory, 
arachnoid aiiinialeule with six biramous feet furnished with a 
pencil of seta* at the (extremity of each ramus ; the eye-mass, 
which was of a bright I’uby colour, was well-developed, and had 
the a])peai*aHC(‘ of ])eing ibrmed by the eonliuenee of foui’ distinct 
ocelli, and tlie little cr(*atnrc presented altogether a close resem- 
blaiiee to the young of Cyclops, 

If 1 am eorre(.‘t in my opinion as to the nature of the diff’erent 
forms now descrihed, we have, during the progress of develop- 
nuoit of N, (fsridicola from the first rupture of the egg, four di- 
stinct j>hases ; that a gr(*uter number exist there can be little 
doubt, but at least four wTll-dctined forms can with certainty be 
demonstrated, 

T1k‘ first (fig. 22) is eliaracterized by an absence of distinct 
s(‘gmental division j only three j)airs of feet have as yet appeared ; 
these exhibit no a])pearaiiee of the lamellar character, so striking 
in the more advanced ]diases ; and the inte<;>nediate plate not 
being yet developed, iJiere w’ould sc;em to be no mechanical ob- 
stacle to tlK! feet of opj>()site sides acting independently of each 
other. The eyes are we 11 -developed and already continent, there 
is no trace of antenna', and we have altogether a form which 
strongly suggests the acaridmi type of the Arachriida, 

Between this first stage; of the larva and the next in point 
of development which I have had an o])portunily of witnessing, 
a most striking progr(*ss has taken place. It is however almost 
(‘crtaiii that there are int(*nnediate stages which I have not yet 
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succeeded in detecting. Be this as it may, the creature has now 
(figs. 14 — 21 ) assumed the essential form the adult, the division 
of the body into segments is complete, the antennae have appeared, 
the mouth ^^ith its lip, mandibles, maxilla; and accessory append- 
ages, have acquired nearly their mature condition, and four pairs 
of true feet are present, the head is quite distinct from the tbo 
rax, which presents four distinct rings, and the abdomen exliibits 
five rings and the terminal appendages. The internal ovaries 
arc developed, and the cxtemal receptacles are present, but as yet 
distinct, showing no tendency to coalescence except at their 
origin. The true feet have assumed a lamellar condition, tlie 
rami however are but slightly developed, and the pencil of long 
bristles with which the internal ramus is furnished suggest to 
us tlie feet of certain annelides. As the intercoxal plates have 
l)egun to develope themselves, the legs of o})}>osite sides must 
now act simultaneously. The habits of the animal are remark- 
ably sluggish, and all its motions, as well indet;d as its general 
pliysiognoiny, remind us strongly of an annelidan. ^ 

In the next stage (figs, 12, 13), the progress of consolidation 
has b(‘come manifest, thus presenting us in this respcTt with a 
retrocessfbn towards the early condition of the larva. I'lu; h(*ad 
continues distinct from the tliorax, but the fourth thoracic ring 
is coiifoiindt;d with the y^osterior region otVtiio body. The ovi- 
gcroiis receptacles have now become united along the mesial 
line, and are loaded with ova. The motions are still ^^iggish. 

Ill the final stage (figs. 1 — 11) the progress of eousolidaiion 
lias still further advanced, the head has become iuse))arubly 
united with the first thoracic ring, so that but two segm(*nts are 
now distinct in the thomx. The creature is natatory, and emi- 
nently active. 

The high development of the rtqiroduetive system in the second 
and third of the phasevS just described may appear opposed to 
the opinion here expressed, that these are animals in an imma- 
ture condition. The objection however will lose all its validity 
when we recollect that irinuniemble recent observations go to 
prove that the exercise of the generative function is by no means 
necessarily confiruMl to the adult state. Whether however we do 
or do not admit the specific identity of all the forms now' de- 
scribed, it is certain that they present us with a sericxsJ of phases 
in progressive development ; and the light thus thrown upon the 
morphology of Notodelphys ascidicola is almost entirely the same, 
w^hetlicr we view th(‘m as diffcTcnt ages of a singh; species, or as 
permanent or transitory conditions of several sjiecies. 

GMcneral Considerations, 

As to the exact zoological position of our little crustacean, it 
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is manifest that it possesses very marked affinities with Cyclops^ 
while the dorsal situatiiyn of the receptacle for the ova presents 
an analogy not to be overlooked with the other entomostracan 
forms of Daphnia, Cypris and their allies. Its parasitical habits, 
and the form of the a])pendage8 which immediately succeed to 
trhe antennae, as well as its general conformation, would seem to 
approximate it to Nordman^s genus Ergasilius. From this suc- 
torial parasite, however, the structure of its mouth will widely 
separate it. Indeed it Tis perhaps hardly jiAt to consider N. as- 
cidicola as truly a ])ara8itc ; its habits in this respect \vould seem 
to bear to those of other Entomostraca the same relation whicli 
is found to subsist between the habits of Pinnotheres and those 
of the generality of Decapods. 

The condition of the external receptacle for the ova I believe 
to be one of the most remarkable peculiarities of the present 
genus, and to be mtich more interesting than it may at first 
sight appear. To this conclusion I have arrived from the con- 
viction, tl^t the organ in question is of a totally different nature 
from the external egg-bearing pouches in Cyclops and its kin- 
dred forms \ that while such pouches are only a portion of the 
membrane of the true ovaries pushed outwards by the §va in the 
act of extrusion, and finally allowing the escajie of these by rup- 
ture*, thc^ ovigerous 4(p(q)tacle in Notodefphys is the result of a 
certain devclojmu'iit of the su])erior arch of one or more of the 
poster] oril^ioracic rings expanded jiosteriorly and laterally so as 
to form a kind of carapace destined for the jirotcction of the 
(‘ggs. 1 believe it to be in every resiiect the rcpresentati^ of 
the singular elytroid dorsal a])pendages to the tliorax in Antho- 
soma. Cocrops ^ and certain other suctorial Crustacea. In one of 
th(‘ early stages of our Entomostracan, indeed, we may see at 
each side the true ovarian pouches (the real representatives of 
these app(iiKlages in Cyclops^ projecting under cover of the 
organ we are now considering ; the pouche.s then either continue 
to iiicrt'ase by gradual protrusion tpl they fill the entire chamber 
prejiared for their reception, or else, becoming soon ruptured, 
discharge their contained ova into the surrounding space, from 
which, after having undergone there during ^ limited period a 
certain incubatory action, these ova finally escape through the 
definite opening already mentioned, without in any degree neces- 
sitating the riqiture of the walls of the ovigerous chamber, 
such as must unavoidably occur in the closed pouches of Cy- 
clopSf &c. 

It is not e,asy to determine w'ith certainty the exact elements 
which enter into the composition of the ovigerous receptacle, 
whether the whole of the dorsal arch is to be found in it or only 
a part. From an examination however of what I look upon as the 
corresponding organs in the suctorial Crustacea, I am of opinion 
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that it is composed exclusively of the epimerae, which in conse- 
quence of the non -development of the tiitgum become confltient 
in the mesial line of the back, presenting in one of the early 
phases, as we have already seen, their original distinctness. 

The genus Notodelphys thus presents us with a most interest- 
ing transitional form between the true Entomostraca and the 
suctorial Crustacea. Its perfect mandibulate mouth will at once 
place it with the former, a position indeed which its highly de- 
veloped natatoiy feet and active habits as well as its general phy- 
siognomy, would in the tiirst instance suggest. Tlie form, on the 
other hand, of the accessory oral organs or maxillary feet, which 
are here constiucted so as to constitute organs of attachment, as 
well as the singular development of the dorsal arch of the })Oste- 
rior thoracic ring, and the connection of the feet of o})j)ositc sides 
through the intervention of a large intcrcoxal plate — a striking 
feature in the greater number of the suctorial Crustacea and not 
found in the Entomostraca — unite with the semiparasitical habits 
of Notodelphys in indicating an affinity not to be mi^aken with 
the. true suctorial tribes. 

In the whole of the description now given it has been thought 
most corf^enient to adhere to the terminology in ordinary use, 
though the researches of Erichson (Kutoniographitm) have in 
many particulars altog(.‘thcr disproved its Ipwn'Ct ness. The tho- 
rax, for instance, according to the philosophic \i( \vs of this na- 
turalist, consist throughout the three elassi‘s of lnse|||i, Arach- 
nida and Crustacea, invariably of three segments and no more, 
hut these often so consolidated with one another and with the 
mnghbouring segments, as to render it ueeessary to have recourse 
to indirect indications in order to determine the real conqiosition 
of the part. Erichson has moreover shown that the true abdo- 
men among th(‘ Crustacea includes several segments, hitherto 
incorrectly supposed to belong to the thorax, and that it is for 
the most part divisible into two very distinct regions, an anterior 
and a posterior. To reduce fhe Entomostraca to the type ol’ Jn- 
secta is believed by Erichson to be one of^the most difficult 
problems in zoology. In attempting its solution lui maintains 
the consolidation of the head the thorax, and adopts the 
singular though apparently correct opinion, that the anterior 
pair of thoracic legs is invariably placed before the njouth. 

In applying these original and philosophic views to the deter- 
mination of the true import of the various parts in the Entonio- 
stracan which forms the subject of the present paper, we will 
have the first pair of thoracic legs reprcs«mted by the prehensile 
appendages whicli immediately succeed the antennie; behind 
these is the mouth with its nmndibh^s and first and second pair 
of maxilljc, and then come two pairs of jirchensilc ajipendages, 
which are the .second and third pairs of thoracic legs; all the 
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three thoracic segments t herefore are here blended with the head^ 
but we likewise find th^ cephalic region supporting a pair of true 
locomotive feet, which are the first pair of abdominal appendages ; 
the first abdominal ring therefore is also in the present instance 
inseparably united with the head. The next two distinct rings 
are the second and third of the abdomen, each with its pair 
of natatory feet ; the fourth abdominal ring carries also a pair of 
natatoiy feet, but becomes indistinct at its posterior margin. 
Here commences the great ovarian chamber* behind which is the 
jiosterior region of the abdomen with its five distinct j’ings and 
terminal setigerous appendages. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES L, II. 

Plate I. 

NoTOI)EL1»11Y8 ascidicola. 

1 . Notviklphyst asd^icola magnified and viewed from above. 

Fiy. 2. 'Phe same viewed*in profile. 

Fiy. iL Acevtoiory oral apptndaye of the first pair. 

Fiy, 4. Lat^fum, 

Fiy, 5. Mandible. 

Fiy. (5. Accessory oral appendage of the second pair {viaxilla of the first 
pair). ... « 

Fig. 7. Accessory oral appendage of the third pair (maxilla of The second 
pair). ' 

Fig. 8. Accessory oral g.fjypendage oi the fourth pair. 

Fig. iK Accessory oral appendage of the fif th pair. 

Ftg. 10. One of the natatory feet. 

Fig. 1 1. Oi^gerous chamber viewed from below in order to show the aper- 
tun? for the escape of the ova. 

Fig. 12, One of the immature phases oi N. ascidicola. 

Fig. L*l. of this ])hase. 

Fig. 11 . A’, ascidicola in a still earlier stage of development. 

Plate 11. 

Fig. l.“j. The same viewed from above. 

Fig. l(>. XX'^labruni. 

Fig. 17. One of its 

Fig. IS. One of the appendages imniediately succeeding the antennae. 

Fig. 10. One of the penultimate pair oi accessory oral appendages. 

Fig. 20. One of ilie last pair of accessory oral appendages. 

Fig. 21. A pair oi true feet in this sttige. 

Fig. 22. Larva as it appears on escaping from the ova of fig. 12. 


II. — On Conjugation in the Diatomaccic. By G. 11. K. Thwaites, 
Lcctiirei* on Botany and Vegetable Physiology at the Bristol 
IMedical School. 

[With a Plate.] 

To tlui Editors of the Annals of Natural History. 

Gentlemen, 2 Kingsdown Parade, Bristol, May 11th, 1847. 

It gives me great ideasure to be able to announce through the 
medium of your valuable journal the very interesting discoveiy 
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I have just had the good fortune to make, of Eunotia tur^ida, 
Ehrh., a species belonging to the natural family Diatomaceie, in 
a state of conjugation, — a discoveiy which is valuable as proving 
that a relationship of affinity, as well as of analogy, exists between 
the Diaiomacea and the Desmidiece and Conjugates, and which 
will help to settle the question as to whether the former ai’e to 
be refciTed to the animal or the vegetable kingdom. 

The Eunotia turgida is not very uncommon in ditches, and is 
generally attached by its concave surface to the filaments of va- 
rious iresliwater Algje. Plate IV. fig. 1 is a magnifi<‘d view of 
this surface, and fig. 2 represents the side-view of a frustulc. The 
process of conjugation in this, as in the species of the natural 
family Demidies, consists in the union of the endochrome of two 
approximated fronds, this mixed endochrome developing around 
itself a proper membrane, and thus becoming converted into the*, 
sporangium. In a very early stage, of thc,^rocess the conjugated 
frustuies of the Eunotia have tiudr concave surfaces in nearly dose 
apposition (tig. 3), and it may be observed, that from each of these; 
surfaces two protuberances arise which meet two similar ones in 
the opposite frustule: these protuberances indicate the future 
channels of communication by which the endoehronu: of the two 
frustuies becomes united, as well as the sj)ot wlierc; is subse- 
quently developed the double sporangium^ or rather the two 
sporangia. A front view of the conjugated frustuies at tb<‘ same 
period (fig. 4) show's each of these to have divided longitudinally 
into two halves, which, though some distance apart, are still held 
together }>y a veiy dclicat(; inembraiu*, that lKnv<;ver sooti dis- 
appears. 

The mixed endochrome occurs at first as two irregular masses 
between the connected frustuies, but these masses shordy beeoim; 
covered each with a smooth cylindrical membrane — thv young 
sporangia (figs, 5 & G) — which gradually increase in length, re- 
taining nearly a cylindrical form, until they fai’ exceed in dimen- 
sion the parent frustuies (fig. 7), and at length when mature be- 
come, like these, transversely striated upon the surface (fig. 8). 
Around the w^holc structure a considerable quantity of mucus has 
during this time been dcvelop(ul by which the lunpty frustuies an; 
held attached to the sporangia. 

I may add, that in a sj)cci(;s of Gomphonejna, allied to G. du 
chotomum, I have observed the first apjujarance of conjugation, 
w hich I hope to be able to trace to the perfect development of 
the sporangia. 

I am. Gentlemen, your very ob(;dient servant, 

Geo. H. K. Thwaites. 


June 12, 1817. Since my last communication on tlie s\ib- 
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ject of the Diatomacea, I have succeeded in detecting the mature 
sporangia of the Gomphmerna therein mentioned, as well as those 
of Gomphonema minutissimum, Ag., and Cocconema lanceolatum^ 
Ehrh. In these three species each conjugated pair of frustules 
gives origin to two subcylindrical, somewhat fusiform, trans- 
versely striated sporangia, which lie in a direction parallel to the 
empty frustules instead of across them, as in Eunotia turgida. 
Around each conjugated pair of frustules is at first developed 
a considerable quantity of firm mucus or gektine, which however 
gradually disappears as the sporangia become mature. The pre- 
sence of this mucus affords the readiest means of detecting the 
conjugated state of Gomphomma and Cocconenia, which is likely 
to Cvscape observation owing to tin; great resemblance of their 
sporangia to frustules, especially to those of Cocconema : this rc- 
scmblanc(j is so striking in Cocconema lanceolatam^ that the prin- 
cipal appiu’cnt differeAfc between the sporangia and the frustules 
of this species consists in the far larger size of the former. 

111. — Notice of Plants collected in the line of the Rideau Canals 
Canada It esf. By riiiLir Whitesidk Maclagan, M.l)., 
K(.>yal Canadian llifie Regiment *. 

Tiik plants we re coheeted in May 1843 on the line of the Rideau 
Canal. This great work, which commences at Bytown on the 
Ottawa and terminates near Kingston on Lake Ontario, was con- 
stniet(‘d several years ago by the Royal Engineers in order to 
obviate' tlie disadvantages of the frontier route from Upper to 
Lower Canada. Its length is 137 miles, but like our own Cale- 
donian Canal its course is naturally marked out by a string of 
lake's and rivers, so that the extent of actual canal is very small, 
but there is a vt^ry (extensive series of large locks and dams for 
rendering the shallow streams connecting the lakes navigable. 
The summit level of the canal is 290 feet above Bytowii, so that 
there is not sufficient elevation to affect the character of the ve- 
getation ; but in qther respects there is sufficient variety in soil 
and situation to produce a good deal of diversity in the botany of 
the different stations on the line. As I happened to be passenger 
ill a very slow steamer which occupied nearly four days in the 
transit, I hjid an oppoitnnity of examining a good deal of the 
country, and on several occasions, by walking on from one lock 
to the next, collected a good many plants before the vessel came 
up. The points which I examined most minutely wwe — Smithes 
Falls, about half-way between Bytown and Kingston ; the Isth- 
mus and Davieses Locks some miles further on ; Joneses Falks, 

♦ Head before the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, May 13, 1817. 
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thirty miles north of Kingston ; and Kingston Mills, within five 
miles of the latter town. At Bji;own itself, although the banks 
of the Ottaw^a appear very promising, I could do little in the way 
of collecting. Cupressus thyoides was then new to me, and the 
conunon Juniper is abundant, but except these and one or two 
Carices, nothing of interest occurred. The prevailing rock here 
is a compact limestone with numerous large granite boulders on 
the surface. 

For the first fifty or sixty miles frOm Bytowu the line of 
canal is extremely uninteresting, passing through what is called 
drow ned land, where the original forest has been killed by the 
damming up of the Rideau river. Nothing can be conceived 
more melancholy than the aspect of these extensive tracts of dead 
trees still ctect, but devoid of })ark and leaves. I do not know 
that the cause of death in these so-calh^d drow ned lands is well- 
ascertained, fo^ one wwld hardly a pru^ antici])ate that the 
immersion of a tree in water to a depth of three or four feet 
w'ould prove fatal. The process of decay too, so fai^ as 1 have 
seen, appears to be unusually raj)id, especially as compared with 
what takes place after a tree has been killed by burning or gi? d- 
ling, i. e. removing a ring of bark near the gi’ound. It was gra- 
tifying after passing twT) days of this dismal country to b(‘ allowt^d 
two or three hours^ collecting among the woods near Smith’s Falls 
— a large village in the Bathurst district. In a damp and rich 
wx)od there was a jirofusion of Deritaria diphyUay Pantu h'ifaliuffij 
Mitella diphylla, and Eryihronium americanum. Mit(dla nuda, 
a small delicate species, occurred on a mossy rock ; and in drier 
portions of the bush, Phlox divaiicata, PrdinilarLs canadensisy 
Trillium erectumy Trimtalis americaua and H aldstvlnia fraya- 
rioidrs occurred in jih nty. The fonn of Trillium erectum which 
1 found was constantly the dark purple variety, nor have I ob- 
served any other in Canada. Triniialis mrwricana is hardly to 
be distinguished from the European species except by the more 
acute form of both the leaves and petals ; though it is possible 
that discriminating characters might he foumron a more minute 
comparison of the two j)Iants than 1 have been able to iiistituti;. 
Waldsteinia frayavioidcs ajipears to be rather a local species. 1 
have never seen it either in Upper or Ia>\vcr Canada exc(‘pt in 
the Kingston district. Convaliaria racemosa and puhescvius wvve 
found sparingly near Smith’s falls ; Asarum vanadruse in its 
favourite habitat, the darkest recesses of the wood, among rich 
black mould ; and Actwa alba and Leantice ihalictroides in 
broken ground about the margin of the bush. Both these last 
upecies are popularly knowm under the name of Cohoosh — the 
former white and the latter blue. Blue cohoosh is in some parts 
of the province a popular remedy in aiuite riummalism. Tlie 
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season was too early for collecting aquatic plants. Menyanthes 
trifoliata and Caltlia pdmtris were sparingly in flower. Viola 
cucullata and Viola blanda^ both frequenting moist ground^ were 
abundant everywhere, and there is likewise a pubescent variety 
of the former species on dry ground, the V. congener of some 
authors. Four other violets were picked in various situations 
around the village — V, rostrata, V, pubescem, V, canadensis and 
V, Mullenbergii, the latter nearly allied to V, canina, A few stunted 
trees of prickly ash, Zanthoxyhn americapum, were observed 
just coming into flower, and this with the Antennaria plant agu 
mifoiia and Aspidium marginale nearly completes the list of my 
cvening^s gatherings. The rock at Smithes Falls appears to be- 
long to the same series as thatat Bytown— a member of the Silurian 
group. Ihit a few miles further on, the primary rocks, granite, 
&€., appear, and at the Rideau and Indian lakes give quite a new 
cliaracter to tlie landscape. Several new plants likewise appear 
at the Isthmus ” aiul at Davieses Locks wdiich serve to unite two 
of the lakes. Corydalis glauca, both here and at Kingston Mills, 
seems to confine itself entirely to the granite, but the other spe- 
cies here observed, e. g. Saxifraga virginiensis, Aquilegia cana- 
densis^ and the beautiful little Polygala paucifolia, are not so 
particular. Here too 1 ])icked a 8p(^cies of Tunntis which appears 
to come nearest to patula, though not entirely accordant with the 
character of that species. The siliqufe when I gathered it were 
rather depending than j)atulous, but after being confined in the 
vasculuni for some hours they became nearly erect. It appears 
to me quite ]>ossible that some of the species of this section, w hose 
chariu^ters de])end veay much on the dinjction of the seed-vessel, 
may idtiiuiitely prove to be not really distinct. 

At Jones’s Falls, where I remained upwards of an hour, the 
most striking ])lant was Clematis vcrticillaris, a liandsome 
flovv(U‘ed species ascending the trees and rocks to a heiglit of 
twenty or thirty feet. On a bare clay bank I observed a violet not 
elsewliere seen by n\e in Canada, which apj)ears to be V, ovata 
of DeCandolle, hich Torrey and Gray make a variety of F. sa- 
gittatn. It })rcsc*ntcd a character unnoticed by these authors, 
viz. having the peduncles (previously erect) closely prostrate after 
flowering. A small variety of Cardamine hirhita also grew theri* 
whicli is the C. virginiana of some authors, and may perhaps be 
a distinct* species. Hippophae canadensis appears to have a 
marked liking for the maghbourhood of waterfalls, this being the 
third or fourth such situation in which I have seen it, and here 
it grows in profusion along with Rihes Cynoshati and fioridum, 
a species nearly allied to our common black currant. One of 
the few grasses in flower at this early season, Urachne aspe?'ifolia, 
is rather a rare om?, and the only other which I procured was 
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Milium pungens of Torrey. Aspleniurn melanocauhn closely re- 
sembling oiir A, trichomanes occurred hare, and at several other 
places in crevices of the rocks. 

Kingston Mills, the last station on the canal to which I re- 
ferred, was not examined at all at this time, but as during a 
subsequent residence at Kingston in 1845-6, I had frequent 
oj>portunities of collecting in that neighbourhood, I mention the 
more interesting results here to render the account of the district 
more complete. At, Kingston Mills the <canal is eaiTied through 
a deep glen, surrounded by rounded hills of granite protruding 
through the limestone strata, and then unites with the Cataragui^ 
river, a broad, sluggish stream with extensive marshy banks which 
bear a profusion of A corns Calamus, 

On one of the southern declivities of the granite with a very 
scanty covering of soil, the Corydalis glauca reappears in great 
profusion and beauty, accompanied by ^Hene antirrhina, Asjfti- 
dium mfidulum and Polygonum cilinode, a remarkable sptxucs 
sending long runners to a distance of ten or twelve feet over tlu^ 
rocks. Arabis kirsuta, Lepidium ruderale and Turritis stricta 
were found more sparingly in the same situation. In the damp 
valley itself, among the under brush composed of Lonicera: and 
Ribes prostratum, Cornus canadensis with Anoplon bijlorum made 
their appearances. The latter, the Orobanebe unijtora of olde r 
authors, occurs very sparingly ; and of another iincominon spev 
cics, the Ranimculus fascicularis, 1 only observed one small 
patch. 

From this catalogue it will be observed tliat the M*g('tation of 
this district (which lies in about 76^' W. longitude and between 
41^ and 45"^ N. lat.) lesernbles mucli more, that of the lower or 
eastern than of the upper section of the province ; and the rarity 
as well as the poor appearance of tlie Podophyllum prlfafttm and 
Zanthoxylon americanurn, hen they do oeciur — species abundant 
in Western Canada — show that they nearly reach their northern 
and eastern limit at the Rideau Canal, 


IV. — Description of two new species of Carabus/row Asia, 

By T. Tatum, Esq. 

I* 

Carabus lithariophorus. 

Entirely of a bright j(‘t-black. Head rather large and smooth, 
with two deep indentations between the antennae Palpi with the 
extreme joints strongly securiform. Antennre long and tapering, 
the last seven joints of a rusty brown colour. Thorax broad, 
rather flat and smooth except near the lateral and posterior mar- 
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gins, where it is thickly marked with punctures ; the median fur- 
row strongly defined ; tfoe edges slightly elevated ; anterior and 
posterior margins square ; sides convex before, concave behind, 
giving a somewhat heart-shape to the thorax ; anterior angles 
rounded ; posterior acute and slightly produced outwwrds as well 
a^ backwards, giving considerable width to tfie posterior part of 
the thorax. Elytra oval, convex, tapering towards the base as 
well as the extremity ; on each, three longitudinal rows of ele- 
vated oval tubercles; occasionally two or ^hree run into one 
another, producing a continuous ridge; the rows of tubercles 
are separated from each other, fi'om the suture and from the ex- 
ternal margin, by treble rows of small elevations or granules of 
various sizes. Length 1 inch 5| lines. 

Hab. Mussoorie in the Himalayas. In coll, of Brit. Mus. and 
T. Tatum. 

The general aspect of this Carabus is like a Procrustes : the 
sculpture on the elytA resembles that of the Carabus Lafossei 
described by the Baron Fcisthamcl in the ‘ Ann. Soc. Ent. France,’ 
2nd seried! p. 103. t. 2. f. 1 & 2. 

Carabus moniufrr 

somewhat resembles the preceding species in size, forn» and 
sculpture of the elytra. The bead is smaller and studded with 
minute punctures. Thorax much smaller, its anterior and pos- 
terior margins slightly concave ; sides less sinuous, and posterior 
angles less produced ; margins slightly elevated ; the surface like 
the head finely punctured, convex; median furrow obsolete, and 
on cither side of this line, and near to posterior margin, a 
slightly elevated tubercle. Form of elytra as in the preceding 
species : the three rows of tubercles smaller, flatter, and more 
regular in size and form ; between each row, and also near the 
suture and external margin, a single row of smaller tubercles, 
also more rcgidar than in the former insect, and the entire spaces 
between the tubercles studded with punctures, giving a fine gra- 
nulated appearancf to those parts. The colour is a less decided 
black than C. lUhariopfwrus, with slight tints of bronze, both on 
the thorax and on the margins of the elytm. Length 1 inch 
3^ lines. 

It was f|(iund by A. Adams, Esq., during the voyage of H.M.S. 
Samarang in the Eastern Seas, in the Corcan Archipelago. In 
coll, of Brit. Mus. 
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V, — AMi^onal Notices of Bptish Shells. 

ByJ. Gwyn Jeffreys, F.R. & L.S. 

Since the publication in the ^ Annals ^ for May of my notices of 
shells new to Great Britain or interesting by reason of their 
locality, the following species and memoranda have occurred to 
me. 

The Orbis foliaeem appears not to belong to the Mollusca, 
but to the Foraminifcra, although the shell is not concameratcd. 

Peracle (Forbes) Fleniingii. Fusus retroversus, Flem. Wern. 
Mem. iv. 498. pi. 15. f. 2, Peracle physoides, Forbes, Report 
on jiEgean lavertebrata, Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1843, p. 132? A 
single specimen occurred to Mr. Barlee and myself while dredging 
this month off Skye in about fifty fathoms water. 

Bulla strigella. Ci/lichna strigella, Lov. Ind. Moll. Scand. 
p. 10. A broken specimen was receive4*by Mr. Barlee from 
Loch Fyne. The markings and form are very characteristic, 
and distinguish it from any other species. ^ 

The Bulla truncatula of Philippi appears to be the Cylichna 
nitidvla of Loven. 

Rissoa labiosa, var. Helix: labiosa, Mont. p. 400. t. 13. f. 7. 
Rissoa elata, Phil. vol. ii. p. 124. t. 23. f. 3 ? Lwh Fyne (a 
single specimen), and also at Tenby. • 

Rissoa solnta. Melania {?) soluta, Phil. vol. ii. p. 121. t. 21. 
f. 1. Loch Fyne; a .single specimen. 

Rissoa striatula, n. s. 

Testa subcylindrica, scalariformis, terc.s, alba, nitidula, subj^ellucida, 
striis exaratis confertis trausversim cincta. Anfractus o, obli- 
qui, rotundati, ultimus rellquam testae exsiiperans, sutura pro- 
funda divisi. Apex obtusus. Apertura ovalis, fere tertiam par- 
tem testae suba^quans, supeme subangulata, ad basim rotuiidata et 
subeffusa. Peristoma simplex, continuum, columella: adniitum. 
Umbilicus vix ullu.s, angustis.simus. Long, lat. gn unc. 

Rissoa pulc/ij'a, Forbes, Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1843, p. 189? Cork 
Harbour and other parts of the Iri.sh coast. It somewhat resembles 
in appearance the R. vitrea (with which Mr. Alder has identified 
it in the ‘ Annals ^ for 1840, p. 328), but it is distinguishable by 
its more slender form, the volutions not being so ventricose, nor 
the suture so deep, and the aperture not being so rounded, but 
above all by the elegant close-set stria: which encircle each volu- 
tion. 

Odostomia eulimoides, n. s. 

Testa ovato-oblonga, solidula, nitida, longitudinaliter sub lente stri- 
atula, alba. Anfractus 7, planiusculi, sensim increscentes ; ultimus 
reliquam testae aliquantulum exsuperans ct in medio subcarinatus, 
sutura distincta sed non profunda. Apex obtusus, Apertura 
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subovalia, superne et infra subangulata. Peristoma simplex. Ex- 
terius labrum intus tran^versim striatum ; interius in columellam 
reflexurn, postice incrassatum et umbilicum angustum obtegens. 
Plica columellaris acuta, in medio aperturae posita. Operculum 
ut in aliis Odostomiis. Long. lat. unc. 

A few specimens of this shell were dredged by Mr. Barlee 
and myself during this month in about fifty fathoms water off 
Skye. 

This appears to be the O, unidentata of Thp|*pe^s ^ British Ma- 
rine Conchology/ j). xxw, but not of JVlontagu, Turton, Fleming 
or Macgillivray. It differs from that shell in the volutiOns more 
gradually ta])ering, and in w^anting its subconic form ; the volu- 
tions also being rather flattened instead of rounded ; the aj)ex 
being more obtuse ; the suture not being so deep ; and especially 
in its being slightly striated longitudinally instead of having the 
delicate hut faint sjuriil stride pcTceptible under a magnifying 
glass in the other speeiifs^ and having the interior of the outer 
lip striat(‘(l transversely. It has much the appearance of an 
EnJinia ( EifUiwdla, Forla.ss), to vvliich genus the Odostomia* seem 
to be (!losely alli(‘(l. 

1 .sus])ec!t my EuUmclla (/raedis is the Eidima affinis of Phi- 
lippi, vol. ii. p. 135. t. 24. f. 7. 

EvUmclla clavida, Turbonilla clavukf, Lov. p. 18. Several 
speeiiiiens of this distinct species were received by Mr. Barlee 
from Loeli Fyne. In many of them the first whorls are more or 
less eroded. 

Many other species of Rissoa, and what arc called Odostomia 
and Eidimellaj besides those which are described in works on 
British Conehology, and by Mes.srs. Thompson and Alder in th(‘ 

' Annals/ have been I'ound by Mr. Barlee and myself on the coasts 
of Dtwonshire and South Wales; and a great deal remains to be 
done in elucidating the species Mdiich compose this group of 
Peetinibranehous Gasteropoda. 

Margarita pusillOf n, s. 

4 esta subglobosa, nitida, subopaca, glabra, alba. Anfractus 4, eon- 
vexiusculi, ultimus walde reliquos exsuperans, sutura distincta di- 
visi. Apertura subrotunda, peristornate simplici et columellse 
adnato. Umbilicus angustus, canaliculatus. LonJ. lat. unc. 

Found by ^Mi‘. Barlee last year in deep w-ater off the Isle ol’ 
Sl(ye, and by* myself previously in the Shetland Isles and Loch 
Carron. 

It differs from the young of M, vulgaris in its more globose 
form and consequently more contracted ntiibilicus, as well as in 
the absence of striae on the base. 

Varieties of Natica Alderi {Nerita glauci^ia var. y8. of TurtoiPs 
Conchological Dictionary) and of N, I'ufa, in each case having 
Ann, ^ Mag, N, Hist, Vol. xx. 2 
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the whorls more produced, occurred to Mr, Barlce and myself 
while dredging off the coast of Skye. • 

I suspect that the young specimen otBuccinum ovum,^^ stated 
by Mr. King in the ^ Annals^ for May, to have been procured 
by him from the Northumberland coast, is the Buccinum Hum-- 
2 threysianum, which in its young state it somewhat resembles. 
Having tlu^ op]>ortunity of comparing a young s])ecimen of each 
of those sliells, 1 venture to make this suggestion. The Halia 
Flemingiana of Macgillivray (p. 189) a young shell of the Btic- 
cinwn omm, 

Mr liar lee has informed me tliat he got Vrlutina ftexilis in 
Loeli Fync and not at Skye, and Emarghmla crassa at Oban 
(where 1 believe Mr. Alder had previously found it), as well as in 
the other localities mentioned in my last pa])er. 

A tew valv('s ol' Terebratnla seminvlum (?) lately occurred to 
Mr. Barlce and myself by dredging off »J^cye. 

TeUiiia pygnuva (Phil.), Loven, p. 12, In deep wat(‘r from 
several parts of th(i w(»stern coast of Scotland as ^well as from 
Cornwall. 

ToUina pru<Tirtiay AVeru. Mem. viii. ]). 105. pi. 1. f. 21 ; Maeg. 
p. 340. A single but fn‘sh valve, having th(‘ ejudenuis on it, 
was found by Mr. Harlee ami my.sclf in dredging oif Skye from 
about iifty fatlioins water. t 

Clausina*, n. g. 

Testa pygmfea, orbicularis aut longitudinaliter rotuiulnto-ovatii, glo- 
bosji, s?uba?quilatera.lis, a'quivulvis, utriuque. chiusji, pleruinque te» 
gumiiie ferriiginoso vestita. (airdo in ut.ra(|iio valvula tnberculo 
ot lamella lateruli munitus. Apices subcentraks. Jaiiiula nulla. 
Ligamentum extenium. Musculares iinpressiout's ut in (SypriiKU 
Profuiulum maris incolit. 

This gt'tius diffitrs from Kvllia and Poromu in having only 
one cardinal tooth in each valve, and tlu*. ligament being external 
instead of int('rnal. 

Sp. 1. Chntsina firrugmosa, Kell }a f err uginasay Forbes, Hrit. 
A.ssoe. Hep. 1813, ]>. 192. Artenm ferrugiiws(f, J(rffr. in Ann. 
of Nut. Hist. 

S}). 2- CL ahyssicola, Kellia ahysskola^ Forlies in hw, cit, A 
A*w spcciiiKuis (mostly single valves) were Ibiind by ilr. Barkr 
and myself witli the last, by dredging in fifty fatltJ)!Jis water iift’ 

Sky<^ 

it differs from the first-named species in the greater convexity 
of the sb(‘ll, the beaks being much more prominent, having a 
slight sinus on the front margin, and it.s eJialky white colour. 
One specimen was partly covered with the ferruginous crust, 

♦ 0«e of the names uf VtmiK, 
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Sp. 3. CL Croulinensisy n. r. 

Testa longitudinaliter ro'eundato-ovata, convexiuscula, tenuis, pel- 
lucida, nitida, glabra, alba, ad apicem pur|)urascens, lateribus fer- 
ruginosis, anticc subangulata. postice rotundata. Umbones p^- 
minuli, recti, fere contigui. Denticulas cardinalis obtusus et vaide 
, indistinctus. Long. lat. unc, 

Croulin Island, between Skye and the mainland of Ross- 
fthirc towards Applecross, where six specimens were found by 
Mr. Barlee and inys<;lf with the other special. 

Ahra (Lea<ih) profundissima. Lifpila profundissima^ Forbes, 
Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1813, p. 191. Two young specimens occurred 
to us with the last. 

Lepton nitidum, Tiirton, Br. Biv. p. 63. A single valve was 
found by us in dredgingoff Skye; but it is questionaljle whether 
this species is not the fry of L. sqnamomm, 

Th(! Corhula yramit^la of Nyst is I btdieve the Poromya ana- 
tinoides of F()rl)es^s Beport on th<^ j'Egcan Invf^i'tcbrata. 

Neara t^isteUaia [Corhv/a, D«i.sh.), Forbes, Loven, p. 48. Mr. 
Barl(!(* ])rocurcd a sp(*ciineri of this c\(|uisitc shell from Loch Fyne, 
and kindly placed it in luy cabinet. 

Tile Near a ahbreviata of Forbes is tlie N, vitrea of Loven, 
p. 48. 

Norton noar Swansof^ June 21, 1847. 


VI. — Characters of unJescrihed Chalcidites collected in North 
Anurica tnj E. Doubh’day, ICsq., and now in the British Mu- 
seum, By FuAiNeis Walker, F.L.S. 

[Continued from vol. xix. p. 398,] 

17. Phipclmus Fontcia, fern. Cuprous, antennee nigree, pedes Jvlvi, 
fvmura piceo etneta, farsi flavl, ahe sublimpid<c. 

C^orjnis angustuiu, lincarc, convexum, cupreum, nitens, scitissime 
squameum, ])arce hirtiun ; caput transversiun, breve, Ihorace paullo 
latius ; vertex latus ; frons iinprcssa, ahrupte dcclivis *. oculi picei, 
mcdiocres, non cxtfoitcf* : antenna? nigne, clavattv, 1 1-articulata?, 
thorace vix Jongiores ; articnluji l”Mongns, grades; longicyathi- 
formis; 3”*rninuUis; ct sequentes mediocre.s, usque ad cur- 
t antes cl latesccntes ; clava longiconicu, compressa, articulo 10® 
duplo Jongior : tliarax suhlincaris : protborax transversus, brevis, 
anticc angustus, uti inque viridivnrius : inesothoracia scutum exca- 
vatum, latitudine longius ; parapsidiun suturre sat bene determinata?, 
posticc non ajq^voxlmatw ; paraptera ct epimeru magna ; scutellum 
obconicuni ; mesothoracis sternum maximum, cyaneo-viridivarium ; 
metatbomx sat inaguus. subquadratus, declivis : j)etiolu9 brevissimus : 
abdomen fusiforme, supra dej>rcssum, subtus carinatiim, thoracis lon- 
gttudine et latitudine ; segmentum 1““’ magnum, 2^**” et sequentia 

2 * 
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breviora, subsequalia : oviductus subexsertus ; vaginae nigrue ; pedes 
fulvi ; coxae cuprese ; femora piceo cincta ; mesotarsi et metatarsi fiavi, 
apice fusci ; mesopedum tibiae apice spina magna armatae, torsi lati 
bwi ciliati : alae siiblimpidae, angustm ; squamiilse fulvae ; nend fulvi ; 
nervus ulnaris luimerali vix brevior radial! plus duplo longior, cubi- 
tabs subincurvus radiali paullo brevior; stigma minutum. (Corp, 
long. lin. ; alar. lin. 2|.) 

Var. ft. Femora omnino fulva. 

Allied to Eup, urozonus. Dolman. 

IS. Eupelnius Larnachus» fern. Cupreus, abdomen ruhro mlcans, 
atUcnnoi niyne, pedes flavi, alee Umpidee. 

Corpus sublineare, convexum, cupreum, nitens, scitissime squa- 
meuni, parce hirtiiin : caput tninsversum, breve, cyaneum, thoracis 
latitudine ; vertex vindi.cuj>reus, sat latus ; froiis impressa, abrupte 
declivis ; oculi })icei, mediocres, non extan tes : antenna* nigrtc, clu- 
vata?, 1 1-articulata*, fronte iiisorta*, thorace vjx longiores ; articulus 
1 as lougus, gracilis ; 2“Mongicyathiformis iniiiutus ; 4“** et se - 
quentcs mcdiocrcs, usrpae ad 1()“™ eurtaiites ct latesceiites ; clava 
longicoiiica, comj)res.sa, articulo du])lo longior ; tb(»rax sub- 
ovatus, viridi et rubro varius : ])rot borax transversus, brevis, antice 
angustus : ir.esothoracis scutum cxcavutum, latitudine lungius ; 
parapsidum suturae sat bene determinatie, postiee non approxiinatfe ; 
pnraptera et epimera magna ; scutollum o])cc)nicuin ; sternum maxi- 
mum : metathorax sat inagnus, subquadratiis, dcclivis : petiolus bre- 
vissimus : abdomen ovatuni, lacve, su])ra rubro-cupreum, doprcssuin, 
subtus carinatum, thoracis hmgitudine et latitudine : oviductus sub- 
cxscrtuii, davus, a])iee fuscus ; pedes liete fiavi ; tar»i apice fusci ; ine- 
sopedum tibi*e apice sj)inis armatie, tarsi lati basi subtus ciliati ; ala* 
liinpid<.e ; sqiiamuhe fulva*; nervi fiavi ; nervus ulnaris bumcrali vix 
brevior radiali plus duplo longior, cubitalis subiucurvus ratiiali nun 
brevior; stigma minutum. (C’orp. long. lin. 1| ; alar. lin. 2.) 

19. Eupclinus Epicaste, fern. Aplerus, nigro^vyaneus picco imrius\ 
pedes picei, tarsi fiavi. 

** K. vesiculari aflinis,*' Hal. MSS. Corpus aj)teriim, angustum, 
sublineare, conve’xuin, uitens, piceo- et nigro-cyaneum, subtilissirne 
squameum, jmree birtum : ca[>ut traiisversum, breve, thoraee paullo 
iatius ; vertex latus ; frons impressa, abrupte detiivis : oculi ruti, .‘<at 
magni, non extantes : antennie iiigue, clavala*, 1 l-articulatas tbt)race 
non breviores; articulus I'** fulvus, longu.s, gracilis ; 2“" longicyathi- 
formis ; 3“*minutus ; 4***et sequentes mediocrcs, usque ad cur- 
tantes et latcscentes ; clava longicoiiica, compressa, articwlo 10" duplo 
longior : thorax longiovatus : prothorax tninsversus, sat magnus, an- 
tice angustus : mesotboracLs scutum excavatum, latitudine longius ; 
parapsidum suturse non bene determinatsc ; scutellum obconicum ; 
metatborax magnus, subquadratus, declivis ; petiolu.s brevissimus ; 
abdomen subfusiforme, laeve, subcompressum, supra depressum, sub- 
tus carinatum, thorace ]mullo angustius non longius : oviductus ex- 
sertus, flavus ; vagime dava*, basi et apice nigra*, abdominis dimidio 
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longiores : pedes picei ; trochanteres fulvi ; genua fulva ; tarsi flavi, 
apice fusci ; metatibiae fukae ; mesopedum tibiae apice spinis armatae, 
tarsi lati subtus ciliati. (Corp. long. lin. I j.) 

Allied to Eup, Degeeri, Dalman. 

20. Encyrtus (Cerchysius) Flaccus, fern. Nigro-viridist abdomen 
‘ nigrum, antenim nigrec, pedes nigro^picei, tarsi Jlavi, proal<e riigro* 

fuscee basi et apice limpida. 

Corpus fingustum, publineare, convexum, nigro-viride, nitons, laeve, 
parce hirturn: caput piceum, transversum, breve; thoracis longitudinc ; 
vertex sat latus ; frons^wibrupte declivis, non impressa : ijculi rufi, 
mcdiocres, non extantes : antennae nigrae, subclavatac, thorace lon- 
giores ; ’articulus longtis, gracilis ; 2*** longicyathiformis ; 3’“ mi- 
nutus; 4"” et sequentes usque ad 11'**” transversi, lati ; clava conica, 
articulo 11" longior : thorax longiovatus : prothorax transversus, 
brevis, avitice angustior : mesothoracis scutum magnum, longitudinc 
paullo latius ; parapsidum suturse non conspicuaj ; sen tell uin obco- 
nicutn, parvum, apice 7errugineuin. metalliorax brevis, postice au- 
gustus : pctioliis nullufi : abdomen fusiforme, nigrum, supra depres- 
Kurn, apice* acuminatum, thorace paullo angustius vix longins : ovi- 
ductus fulvus, siibexsertus : pedes nigri ; femora plcea ; tarsi flavi, 
apice fusci ; protarsi fulvi ; mesotarsi lati ; alse angustse ; proalae nigro- 
fuscap, biisi et apice liinj)idaD ; squamulse nigra' ; ner\d picei. (Corp. 
long. lin. 1 ; alar. lin. Ig.) 

• 

21. Entyrtus Oastron, fern. jEneus, abdomen cupreum, pedes flavi, 

' al(E limpidte. 

Corpus angustum, suldineare, fcncum, convcxuin, nitens, litve, 
j)arcc hirturn : caput transversiun. breve, thorace paullo latius ; ver- 
t(*x sat latus ; frons abrupte declivis : oculi ])icei, mcdiocres, non ex- 
tantes : thorax ovatus : prothorax brevissimus, supra vix consj)icuus : 
mcsollioracis scutum magnum, transversum ; parapsidum suturx' non 
conspicine ; scutelluin j)arvum, obconicum ; metathorax brevis, trans- 
versus : i)etiolus nullus : abdomen cupreum, ovatum, depressum, basi 
vir'di-seneum, thorace paullo longius ct latius : j)edcs flavi ; coxae 
apnea? ; mesopedum tibiic apice sj)inis armata?, tarsi lati : alse angustic, 
limpidae ; squarnula? fulvae ; nervi flavi. (Corp. long. lin. | ; alar, 
lin. 1|..) 

Allied to Enc. siScupratus, Dalman. 

22. Encyrtus Vectius, mas. Viridis, abdomen* purpureo^cupreum, 
antennm fusccc, pedes Jlavi, alec suhlimpidte, 

Corjuis breve robustum, convexum, nitens, jmnetatum, viride, 
parce hirturn ; caput transversum, breve, thoracis latitudine ; vertex 
sat latus ; frons abrupte declivis ; oculi rufi, mcdiocres, non extantes : 
antennae fusem, hirtae, filiformes, corpore non breviores. ad os in- 
sertse ; articulus I*** longifusiformis ; 2'** cyathiformis ; 3”* minutus ; 
4”* et sequentes longi, subacquales ; clava longipisiformis, articulo 9" 
paullo longior : thorax breviovatus : prothorax transversus, brevis- 
simus : raesothoracis scutum magnum, longitudinc latius ; parapsi- 
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diim suturtie non conspicii£n ; scutellum magnum, obconicum* seri* 
ceum, paruin nitena : metathorax brevisaiuaua : petiplua nullus : ab- 
domen obcouicum, la?ve, dcprcssum, purpurco-cuprcum, basi cyaneo- 
viridc, thorace brevius : pedes flavi, gracilea ; me 80 j>ede 8 longi. tibiaj 
apice spiriis armatse, tarsi lati fulvi : alte sublimpidne, apice fuacne ; 
squamula? picca? ; nervi fusci ; nervus humeralis longissimus. radiulis 
et ulnaris brevissimi, cubittdis brevis ; stigma minutum. (Corj). long, 
lin. I ; alar, lin. 1^'.) 

Allied to Enc. Batillus, Ent. Mag. iv. 442. ♦ 

23. Encyrtus Rcatc, mas. Piceits, sub tusj^crrugineust abdomen basi 
eupreum, antcnnoi nigra\ pedes fulvi pweo el flavo varii^ proulte 
nigrofusvee basi Ibnpida:. 

Corpus angustum, sublineare. fere planum, piceum, obscurum, 
Rubtilissime punctatum, ])arce hirtuni, subtus ferrugineum la^ve ni- 
tens : caput trails versum, breve, thoracis latitudirie ; vertex sat hitus ; 
froii.s iibnipte declivis : palpi picei : oculi mediocrcs, non ex- 
tautes ; antenrue graciles, filiforines, iiigrje,*7iense pubescentes, cor- 
pore paullo longiores : articulus luiigus, sublineiiris, iulvus ; 2^^“ 
cyathitormis ; rninutus ; 4““ et sequentes longi, lii*.uircs, sub- 
acquales ; chiva linearis, articulo paullo longior : thorax ovatus : 
prothorax tnui&versus, hrevissimus : incHothoruciH ftcutuiu mugmun, 
loiigitudine latius, parupsidum sutunv nun conspieua^ ; }>araptera 
magna fulva ; seutelluiu obcouicuin, mediocre ; metathorax brevis, 
transvorsus, po^tico angustus : jictudus hivvi^u'^imu^ : ubdomeu <»va- 
turn, liitens, heve, depressuin, basi cupreum, thorace brevius: pedes 
fulvi, longi, gracilcs, subtus piiliidc ilavi, supra fnsro vittati ; mok>- 
[ledum tibia* sqjicc sjjiiiis anuatir, tarsi lati tluvi apice fusci ; nu ta- 
j)eduni femora fusca basi fulva, tibiic ])iceie, tarsi flavi ajaec fusci : 
ai<T angusta’ ; ju'oala iiigru-fusca\ basi iinipidje ; stpiumulu* pieeaj ; 
nervi fusci. (Corj), Jong. liii. — 1 ; alar. lin. 1 — 

Allied to Enc. Lindus, Ent. Mag. iv. 451. 

24, Ch>sterot‘enis Dama.'^tes, fern. Vyanno-viridls, abdomen pur*- 
purciim, antenn<r tilgra^ pedes albidi, pntaia /usro /asciulrc. 

Corjius sat latum, subiincaro, licve, depressum, cyanco-viride. pa- 
rum iiitcns, scitissime squameum, parcc hirtum : caput transversurn, 
hrevissiimnn, viride, rnitice iinpressiim, thoracis latitudinc ; vertex 
sat latus ; frons abruptt' declivis : oculi rufi, diediocres, extantes ; 
[Lutoume nigra*, pubescent^ s, subsotaccfc, thorace vix longiores ; arti- 
culus fusiforiids, gracilis ; 2“'* cyathiformis ; 3'^^* et sequeutes me- 
diocres, quisque priocedente angiistior ; ultimus setiger ; thorax ova- 
tus : prothorax brevissimus, supra vix consjacuus ; mesoihoruew scu- 
tum magnum, longitiuline lutius ; parapsidum sutuviu non bene 
determinatae ; scutelluni magnum, brevi-obconicum ; mctathonix 
transversus, minimus; }»etiolu8 brevi»sinaj8 : abdomen ovatiim, ni- 
tens, la!ve, basi cyauco et cuj>reo-vanum, tboruce vix longiu.s ; discus 
jmrpureua : pedes albidi, gruciles, simpljce^, subaapiales ; coxa* virides ; 
ala* limpida? ; proalro lat;e, apud stigma fusco fasciata* ; squurauli© 
picGse ; nervi fusci ; nervus uJnaris liumendi multo longior, mdialid et 
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cubitalis breviwimi; stigma minutum. (Corp. long. lin. alar, 
lin. 4 .) 

25. Entedon Imbnisus, fern. Cyaneo-viridCi abdomen cyaneum, 
discus purpurcus, pedes alhidi, alee limpidee. 

Corpus sublineare, convexum, nitens, l»ve, fere glabrum ; caj)ut 
trkasversum, breve, thorace paullo latius ; vertex latua ; frons abrupte 
declivis ; oculi ruii, mediocres, non extantes : thorax ovatus ; dorsum 
fere j)lanum : prothorox transversus, brevissimus : mesothoracis scu- 
tum longitudiiic latius ; phrapsidum suturae sat bene determinatce ; 
scutellum magnum, obQonicum : metathorax transversus, brevis : 
petiolus brevissimus : abdomen ovatum, depressum, cyaneum, thorace 
non longiiis ; discus purj)ureus : pedes albidi, simplices, subaequales ; 
coxa? vi rides ; tarsi apice fusci : a lac limpida; ; squamulac fuscae ; nervi 
fulvi; nervus ulnaris humerali inulto longior, radialis et cubitalis 
brevissimi; stigma minutum. (Corp. long. lin. § ; alar. lin. 1.) 

Allied to Ent, Latreillii, Curtis. 

26. Entedon (Horismenus) Sardus, fern. Atrimt antennce nigrce, 
basi flupm, pedes flavit ala: limpidce. 

Corpus atrum, ameo et viridi varium, convexum, validum, nitens, 
lirve, parce hirtum : caput transversum, breve, thorace non latius ; 
vertex sat latiis ; frons abrupte declivis ; oculi picei, mediocres, non 
extantes : antenna nigra', clavatie, moniliformes, thorace breviorcs ; 
articulus flavus, lougus, gracilis ; 2”^ cyathiformis ; 3“*, et 5"* 
subiequales, discroti ; clava conica, articulo 5® multo latior et longior : 
thorax longiovatus : prothorax transversus, brevissimus : mesotho- 
racis scutum longitudine latius; parapsidum sutura? bene determi- 
nata?, postice approximatic ; scutellum magnum, brcvi-obconicum, 
unisulcatura : metathorax magnus, obconicus, declivis : petiolus bre- 
vissimus ; abdomen longiovatum, apice acuminatum, thoracis fere 
longitudine et latitudiiie ; segmentum 1'**” magnum ; 2'**" et sequentia 
breviora, subsequalia : pedes flavi, simplices, subaequales ; coxae, nigrac ; 
tarsis articuli P’ od 3'““ longitudine decrescentes, 4^^** 3^* paullo lon- 
gior ; ungues et pulvilli niinuti, fusci : ala? limpidac ; squamulac piceae ; 
nervi fusci ; nervus ulnaris humerali multo longior, radialis nullus, 
cubitalis brevissimus ; stigma minutum. (Corp. long. lin. ^ ; alar, 
lin. If) 

« 

27. Entedon (Euderus) Herillus, fern. Niyro-cyaneum, antenna 
nigra, pedes nigro-cyanel, tarsi albidi, ala albo iimpida. 

Corpus sublincare, convexum, nigro-cyaneum, parum nitens, sci- 
tissirac squaineum, puree hirtum, subtus purpureum ; caput trans- 
versum, brevissimum, thoracis latitudine ; vertex latus ; frons im- 
pressa, abrupte declivis : oculi rufi, mediocres, non extantes : an- 
tennae nigra?, subclavata*, thorace non breviores ; articulus longus, 
gracilis ; 2"“ cyathiformis ; 3“*^ et sequentes mediocres, usque ad cla- 
vam latesceates ; clava ovata, articulo praecedentc duplo longior; 
thorax longiovatus : pruthorax transversus, brevissimus, supra vix 
coiispicuus ; mesothoracis scutum longitudine, non latius ; parapsidum 
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suturee optime determinatsc, postice approximatse ; scutellum obco- 
nicum, magnum ; metathorax mediocris, d^clivis, obconicus : petiolus 
brevissimus : abdomen longifusiforroe, nitens, Ifeve, supra depressum, 
subtus carinatum, apicc attenuatum et acuminatum, thorace angustius 
et multo longius : pedes nigro-cyanei, simplices, subaequales ; j)rotarsi 
fusci ; mesotarsi et metatarsi albidi, apice fusci : alae albo-limpida; ; 
squamulse picese ; nend pallide flavi ; nervus ulnaris humerali multo 
longior, radialis et cubitalis brevissimi ; stigma minutum. (Corp.long. 
lin. 2; alar. liu. 2J.) 

28. Eulophus Calavius, mas et fem. Viridis cupreo tmrim, abdo- 
men ,mari flavo maculatum^ pedes mari flavin fem./w/r/, proaice 
fusco macuiatic. 

Mas , — Corpus longum, gnvcile, sublineare, convexum, nitens, vi- 
ride, scitissime squameum, parce hirtum : ca])ut transversum, breve, 
thorace paullo latius ; vertex latus ; Irons impressa, abriij>te dcclivis : 
oculi rufi, mediocres, non extantes : ocelli vcrtice triangulum tin- 
gentes : antennae filifonnes, nigra^ triramqgjr, thorr.ee jiaullo lon- 
giores ; articulus 1“* Jongus, subiinearis ; 2^*** cyathiformis ; 3“'*, 4^* 
ct 5^* ramulos basi emittentes graeilcs hirtos ; et longi, 
lineares ; clava fiisiformis, articulo 7^^ longior : thorax fusiform is : 
prothorax sat magnus, angustus, conicus, latitudinc longior : meso- 
thoracis scutum parvum, longitudine latius; parapsidum sutura* bene 
determinata?, postice approxirnatse ; scutellum mediocre, subconieum : 
metathorax magnus, obconicus, striatus, de<‘livis : j)etiolus brevis - 
simus : abdomen ovatum, la?vc, depressum, ftiorace multo brevius 
non angtistius, basi flavo maculatum ; discus jmrpurcus : pedes flavi, 
graciles, sim])lices, subaujimles ; coxae virides ; tarsi apicc fusci ; pro- 
tarsi fulvi : ala* lim|)ida, angusta ; squamula piceac ; nervi fusci ; 
nervus hurncralis iilnuri paullo longior, ulnaris radiali plus duplo 
longior, cubitalis brevis ; stignm minutum ; ]>ruala* cuique apud (lis- 
cum macula fere obsolcta fusca. (Corp. long. lin. I — 1| ; alar. lin. 

. . . 

I ar, /3. Proalae apicc ob.solete fusco nebulosa* : antennis articulus 

basi flavus. 

Var, y. Corpus cyaneo et aeneo varium. 

Fem, Cor})us seneum, viridi varium ; antennm nigrjc, snbclavata*, 
tl-articulat<3e, thorace non longiores ; articulus 1'** longus, gracilis, 
fiilvus, apicc niger ; cyathiformis ; 3"^ et scqqentes longi usque ad 
Qmn curtanles et latescentes ; clava conica, acuminata, articulo (?' 
longior ; abdomen longi<jvaturn, pur])ureo-cupreum, ba.si viridc, sub- 
tus carinatum. apice acuminatum, thorace non brevius ; segmenta 
subspqualia : pedc'^ fulvi ; c«)Xie virides ; mesotarsi et metatarsi flavi, 
apice fusci : aJie limpidiv ; prualm apicc obsolete fusco nebulosse, ma- 
cula cuique in disco rnagna distincla fusca. (Corp. long. lin. 1| — 1*] ; 
alar. lin. 1|~-2|.) 

Fcfr. ft. I'horacis discus cupreus. 

Vnr, y. Femora fusco cincta, 

Var. L Proalis maculae vix conspicuac. 

Var, e. Var, ft, et similis : antennis articulus I'** niger, basi 
fulvus : tibiae flavse. 
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29. Eulophus Iphinoe, maff. Nigro-viridis, abdomen cupreum, an- 
tenruppiceast pedes femora fulva, metafemora fusca^ aim Urn- 
pidm. 

Corpus nigro-viride, breve, convexum, nitens, scitissime squameum, 
parcc hirtum : caput transversum, breve, thorace latius ; vertex latus ; 
f^ons impressa, abrupte declivis : oculi picei, mcdiocres, non extantes : 
antenna; picea*, longsc, graciles, filiformes, triramosa;, corpore vix 
breviores ; articulus I'** longus, linearis ; 2“* cyathiformis ; 3“*, 4”® ct 
5’*® ramulos basl emitteritgs graciles hirtos ; 6“ et 7^® longi, lineares ; 
clava sublinearis, acuminata : thorax ovatus : prothorax transversus, 
brevis, anticc angustus : mesothoracis scutum longitudine latius ; 
parapsidum suturaB non bene determinatae ; scutellum obeoniemn : 
metathorax sat magnus, obconicus, declivis : petiolus brevis : abdo- 
men ovatum, laeve, cuj)reuin, de])ressum, thorace inulto brevius ; pedes 
davi, longi, graciles, simi^lices, subaequales ; coxa; virides ; femora 
fulva ; tarsi apice fusci ; metafemora fusca : alee limpidse ; squamul® 
fuscae ; flavi ; nervus humeralis ulnari vix longior, radialis ulnari 
brevior, cubitalis sat loSgus •, stigma miimtum. (Corp. long, lin, § ; 
alar. lin. 1 .) 

30. Eulophus Cyriades, mas. Nigro-viridis, abdomen cuprenm 
basi flavum, antennm nigroi, pedes fulvi piceo varii, ala limpida. 

Corpus breve, robustum, convexum, nigro-viride, nitens, scitissime 
squameum, parcc hirtum, .subtiLs cyanco et purpureo varium : caput 
transversum, breve, tliorace paullo latius ; vertex latu^^j frons im- 
pressa, abrupte declivis : oculi picei, mcdiocres, non extantes : an- 
tenna; triramosix', iiigrsc, longa\ graciles, filiformes ; articulus 1 
longus, linearis, nigro-cupreus ; 2**® cyathiformis ; 3'*", 4“® et 5"® ra- 
mulos basi emittentes graciles hirtos : thorax ovatus : prothorax 
transversus, brevis; mesothoracis scutum longitudine latius; para- 
psidum sutursc non bene determinata? ; scutellum brevi-obconicum : 
inetathorax sat magnus, obconicus, declivis : petiolus brevis : abdo- 
men sublinearc, la've, dci)rcssum, cupreum, basi davum, thorace bre- 
vius : pedes fulvi, simpliccs, subaequales ; coxjc basi nigro-cyanefc ; 
femora piceo vittata ; tarsi apicc fusci ; metatibiae apice fusca* : ala* 
lim])ida; ; sqiiamula* pieem ; nervi fusci ; nervus humeralis ulnari vix 
longior, radialis ulnari brevior, cubitalis sat longus ; stigma miuuturn, 
(Corp, long, lin, -jj ^ alar. lin. 1|.) 

31. Eulophus Minio, fern. uEnco-tnridh, abdomen nig ro- cupreum, 
antenna picea, pedes fulvi, ala Impidcc, * 

Corpus mneo-viride, convexuin, nitens, scitissime squameum, parce 
hirtum : caput transversum, breve, thorace non latius ; vertex sat 
latus ; frons impressa, abrupte declivis : oculi rufi, mcdiocres, non 
extante.s ; antenna; picca', submoniliformes, extrorsum crassiores, 
thorace J)ku11o longiores; articulus 1"® longus, gracilis; 2^** cyathi- 
formis ; 3“® ct sequentes longi, usque ad curtantes et latescentes ; 
clava conica, acuminata, articulo 6° longior ; thorax longiovatus : 
prothorax magnus, conicus : mesothoracis scutum transversum, 
breve ; parapsidum suturae bene determinata*, postice approximata; ; 
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scutellum subconicum : metathorax magnus, obeonicus, declivis : 
petiolus brevis : abdomen iiigro-cupreum.iovatum, Imve, depressum, 
subtus carinatum, apice acuminatum, thorace paullo breviuset latius : 
pedes fulvi, simplices, suba?quales ; tarsi apice fusci : aim linipida* ; 
squamulm piceae ; uervi fulvi ; nervus huineralis ulnari vix longior, 
radialis ulnari brevior, cubitnlis sat longus ; stigma minutum. (CoriJ. 
long, lin, 1 ; alar. lin. 1|.) 

32, Eulophus Gobiyas, mas. jEneus, caput nigrum, abdomen nigro- 
cupreum, antennir nigra, pedes flavi, femora nigro-anea, ala Urn- 
pida. 

Corpus hreve, latum, convexum, parce liirtum : caput transversiim, 
breve, nigrum, nitens, scitissime squameum, thoracis latitudinc ; ver- 
tex sat latus ; frons irapressa, iibrupte declivis : oculi rufi, mediocres, 
non extantes ; antennse nigra^ clavatsc, thorace breviores ; articulus 
l«s fuivus, longus, linearis ; 2“* cyathiformis ; 4"* 3‘' brevior 5^ lon- 
gior ; clava lougiconica, acuminata, tu’ticulo multo longi^ : thorax 
oviitus, altus, auieus, scite squameus, ])arum iRtens : prothdrox trans- 
versus, sat magnus, antice angustus : mcsothoracis scutum breve, 
longitudine latius ; j)arapsidum sutura? remota', bene detenninatas 
postice approximatffi ; scutellum subovatum : metathorax nuignus, 
obconicus, declivis ; petiolus brevis : abdomen ovatum, nitons, hove, 
dcprcfisiim, nigro-purpureum, basi viridi ct cupreo micans, thorace 
brevius : pedes flavi, simplices, suba'quules ; coxie nigro-icnoa' ; tro- 
chanteres picei ; femora nigro-a*nca, apice ; tarsi a])ice fusci, 
articulus brevior 3” longior. 4“^ 3” javullo longior : ake limpiila, 
sat iat® ; squamuke picoic ; nervi fulvi ; nervus humcralis ulnari vix 
longior, radialis ulnari multo brevior, cubitnlis sat longus ; stigma 
minutum. (('orp. long. lin. 1 j ; alar, lin, 2.) 

Allied to Eulophus rumkornis, GeoflVoy. 

33. Eulophus Minyas, fcm. Cnpreus cyaneo-rnridi varius, antenna 
picea, pedes fulvi, femora nig r^^viridia, proala fusco maculata. 

Corpus cupreum, sublincare, convexum, nitens, scitissime squa- 
meum, parce hirtuin, utrinque cyanco- viridi varium, subtus cyaueo- 
viride ; caput transversum, breve, thoracis lutitudine; vertex sat 
latus ; frons impressa, abrupte declivis : oculi ruh, sat magni, non 
extiintes : antennfc picea\ clavatie, thorace breviores; articulus 1“* 
longus, gracilis, fulvus ; 2'*** cyathiformis ; 4^**^ 3‘^ brevior 5‘' longior ; 
clava ovata, acuminata, articulo 5^ paullo longior : thorax ovatus ; 
pro thorax tran-sversks, brevissimus ; mesothoracis scutum magnum, 
longitudine latius ; parapsidum suturaj bene determiuata', postice 
approximata? ; scutellum magnum, subconicum ; metatliSbrax brevis, 
declivis : petiolus brevissimus : abdomen ovatum, keve, basi cyaneo- 
viride, supra de])ressuxn, subtus carinatum, apice acumiiuitum, thorace 
non longiua ; discus nigru-purpureus ; pedes fulvi, simplices, sub- 
lequales ; coxae iiigro-virides ; trochanterea picei ; femora nigro- 
viridia, apice fulva ; tiirsi apice fusci ; proalse sub£u;>ca; ; macula 
cuique aj)ud nervura ulnarcm magua fusca ; squamulae piceae ; nervi 
basi fulvi apice fusci ; nervus humeralis ulnari non longior, radialis 
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ulnari multo brevier, cubitalia longus in alae diacum abrupte declivis ; 
stigma minutum. (Corpvt long. lin. I ; alar, lin. If.) 

Allied to EuL gnllarum^ Nees d'Essenbeck. 

il4. Elachestus Levana, fcm. A ter, abdominis discus fulvus, an- 
tennmfusca;, pedes Jiavi fusco cmcii, alcelimpidm^ 

’Corpus atrum, convexum, punctatum, parum nitens* parce hirtum : 
caput transversurn, breve, thoracis latitudine; vertex latms ; frons 
iinpressa, abrupte declivis : oculi picei, mediocres, non extantes : an- 
teunce fuse®, subclavat«p, rnoniliformes, thorace breviorea ; articulus 

fulvus, longus, gracilis ; 2"* cyathiformis ; et sequpntes me- 
diocres, discreti, usque ad curtantes et hitescentes ; clava conica, 
acuminata, articulo 5" longior ; thorax longiovatus ; prothorax trans- 
versus, brevis, antice angustus : mesothoracis scutum longitudine 
latius ; paraj)sidum suturir non bene determinate ; ecutellum nitens, 
Ificve, subconicum : metathorax magnus, obconicus, declivis : petiolus 
longissii^^, abdomiue paullo brcvit)r : abdomen subrotundum, nitens, 
lan e, dc|Ws»um, thoraWs dimidio non longius ; discus fulvus ; seg- 
luculum 1*^“* magnum, 2“"* et sequeutia brevia : ])edes davi, simplices, 
subicquak*^; coxic pieem *, ungues et pulvUli fusci ; mesotibiae apice 
s])iin6 lougis validis armato? ; metapedum femora apice fusca, tibim 
fuscie i)asi Havjc : alie limjjidie ; squamubc fulvic ; nervi llavi ; nervus 
liiimendis ulmiri non longior, radialis ulnari inulto brevior, cubitalis 
sat. longus; stigma minutum. (Corp. long. lin. 1 — 1| ; alar. lin. 

n-n-) ^ . 

Var, /]. Metatibnr flav,T, apice fuscse. 

Allied to Elffcheshis dimidiatus, Nccs d*Ess. 

do. C’irros])ilus l^unapius, fcm. Nicjro-pvrpurrus, abdomen basi 
flarum, antenna- ftisete, pedes fiuvi piceo eincti, proala: fusco 
fasetahe. 

Corpus angustum, sublineare, convexum, nigro-purpureum, sci- 
tissime squameinn, parum nitens, 'Jau'ce hirtum ; caput transversurn, 
l>reve, thoracis hititudine; vertex sat latus ; frons impressa, abrupte 
declivU : oculi i)icei, mediocres, non extantes : anteniuc breves, fuscie, 
clavata;, thorace brcvioics; articulus longus, gracilis; 2”’’ cyathi- 
formis ; d”® et scqiuiutes mediocres, usque ad curtantes ct lates- 
ccutes ; clava conicn, acuminata, articulo 5" longior et latior : tho- 
rax ovatus : ])rothofax magnus, conicus : mesothoracis scutum liete 
flavum, breve, transversurn ; para})sidum sutunc non bene deter- 
minatjc ; scntellum nitens, larve, obeonienm : metathorax inediocris, 
obconicus, declivis : j)etiolus brevissimus : abdomen ovatum, nitens, 
l.'cve, basi llavum, supra depressum, subtus carinatum. apice acumi- 
natum, thorace con longius : jiedes davi, graciles, simplices, sub- 
icqualcs ; coxa' }ncca‘ ; femora ])icea, apice dava ; tibia? fusca?, basi 
tlaviv ; tarsi apice fusci ; ahe limpida*, angusta^ ; proala? ciiique medio 
fascia lata fusca bcnc determinata ; squaraula? fulva? ; nervi davi ; 
nervus ulnaris humcrali ])aullo longior, radialis ulnari nmlto brevior ; 
cubitalis sat longus; stigma minutum. (Corp. long. lin. ; alar, 
lin. L) 
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Far. /3. Femora nigro-picea ; tibiae picea?. 

Allied to Cirr. fiavo^varius, Nees d'Essr 

36. Tetrastichus Gala, fern. Fulvus, abdomen piceum, antenme 
niffr^e, pedes flavi, al<e limpida* 

Corpus breve, latum, convexum, nitens, laeve, fuhnim, parce hirtum : 
caput piceum, transversum, brevissimum, impressuin, thorace non 
latius ; vertex sat latus ; frons abrupte declivis : oculi rufi, mediocrcs, 
non extantes : antennae nigrac, subclavatae, thorace pauUo longiores ; 
articulus longus; linearis; 2*** cyathiformis ; 3”*, 4'** et mc- 
diocres, subaequales ; clava longiconica, acuminata, articulo 5® paullo 
longior ct latior : thorax ovatus : prothorax brevissimus, su]>ra vix 
conspicuus : mesothoracis scutum magnum, longitudine vix latius ; 
parapsidum suturae remota?, bene determinata?, posticc aj»proximatje ; 
scutellum magnum, subrotundum, bisulcatum : metathorax medio - 
cris, transversus, j)OSticc angustus : petiolus brevissimus : abdomen 
piceum, ovatum, basi fnlvum, supra depresaum, subtus||arinatum, 
apice acuminatum, thorace paullo latius longius : ]^des davi. 
simplices. suba'quales ; tarsi apicc fusci : ala* limpida*, lat.T ; squa- 
mula? fulvae ; nervi fulvi ; nervus ulnaris humerali j)aullo Songior, ra- 
dialis vix ullus, cubitalis sat longus ; stigma minutum. (Corp. long, 
lin. I ; alar. lin. 1 1.) 

Allied to Tt'frasfichus Jrmetus, Ann. Nat Hist. xi. 200; and to 
T. Metro, A. N. H. xi. 201. 

37. Tetrastichus Ha?mon, fern. Aier, antentue nigrtv, pedes pimdt 
tibice apice albidtc, tarsi ffavi, alee suhiimpidcr. 

Corpus breve, validum, convexum, atrum, parurn nitens, suhtilis- 
sime ])unctatum, parce hirtum ; caput transversum, impressum, bre- 
vij^simum, thoracis latitudine ; vertex latus ; frons ahrupte declivis : 
oculi picci, inediocres, non extantes : antennfe nigne ; articulus 1““ 
h>ngus. gracilis ; cyathiformis ; 3''“ et sequentes mediocre?, usque 
ad curtantes et late.scentes ; clava conicti, acuminata, articulo 3’^ 
longior : thorax ovatus : prothorax transversus, brevis, mesothoracis 
scutum magnum, longitudine latius; parapsidum sutursc bene deter- 
minate, postice approximata; ; scutellum obconicum, bisulcatuui : 
metathorax dcclivis, mcdiocris, po.stice angustus : petiolus hrevissi- 
rau.s : abdomen longiovatum, parurn nitens, supra convexum, subtus 
carinntum, apice acuminatum, thorace paullo longius ; se'gmenta 1‘' 
ad subajqualia^ 3“’” paullo longius, G””‘ et 7“*” minora : pedes 
picei, simplices, subnpipiales ; coxae nigrae ; genua fulva; tibiae fuecie ; 
mesoj)edura et metapedum tibiit* apice alhida*, tarsi apicc fusci ; 
j>rotar&i fulvi : ala? sublimpida?; sqiiamtila? piceoc ; nervi fosci ; nervus 
ulnaris humerali multo longior, radialis imllus, cubitalis sat longus ; 
stigma minutum. (Corj). long. lin. 1 ; alar. lin. 1 J .) 

Allied to Tetrastichus Paralus, Mon. Chal. i. 296. 

38. Tetrastichus Epidiu.s, fern. Ater, antennee nigra^, pedes fulvi, 
femora picea, tibicc apice alhidm, tarsi flavi, aim sublimpidm. 

Corpus longum, angustum, convexum, atrum, parurn nitens, sub- 
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tiliasime punctatuixi, parce hirturo ; caput tranaversum, breve, tho- 
racis latitudinc ; vertex la/?U8 ; frons impressa^ abrupte declivis : oculi 
picei, mcdiocree, non extantcs : antennae nigrae, subclavatae, thorace 
longiores; articulus piceus, longus, gracilis; 2'** longicyathi- 
forrnis ; S'** et sequentes longi ; 4“* S'* brevior et latior 5“ longior et 
angustior ; clava longiconica, acuminata, articulo 5^ multo longior : 
thbrax ovatus : prothorax transversus, mediocrls, antice angustior : 
mesothoracis scutum magnum longitudine paullo latius ; parapsidum 
guturae remotae bene determinatae, postice approximatae ; scutellum 
obconicura, bisulcatum : ifletathorax mediocris, •declivis, postice an- 
gustior ; petiolua breviesimus : abdomen longifusiforme, supra con* 
vexum, subtus carinatum, apice attcmiatum et acuminatum, thorace 
duplo longius ; segmenta I**"* ad 3"“' brevia ; 4"'" et 5*“" longiora ; 
et 7“”* subcyliudrica : pedes fulvi, sinij)lice», subaequales ; coxse 
nigrae ; femora ])icea, apice fulva ; rnesopedum et metapedum tibiae 
ujjice albidae, tarsi fiiivi apice fusci ; alie sublimpidae, abdominis api- 
ccin duin Quietcm agunt non attingentes ; squamulsc picea* ; nervi 
fulvi ; ncrVus uluaris htf!lierali multo longior, radialis nullus, cubitalis 
sat longus; stigma minutum. (Corp. long. iin. IJ: — 1^; alar. lin. 

Allied to THrastichus Adaliat Ann. Nat. Hist. xi. 351. 

.‘J9, Acrias (n. g.) Nileus, fem, Purpureus, antennte nigra:, pedes 
nigri, tarsi flnvi, proaUc fusco maculata:. 

Corpus gracile, couvexuin, purpureum, nitens, scitissime squa- 
meum, puree hirtuin, cyaneo varium : caput transversuin, brevis- 
simiuiu iinprcssum, thoracis latitudinc ; vertex sat latus ; frons ah- 
rupte declivis : oculi rufi, mcdiocres, non extantes : antennse latjc, 
coinpress'cc, subfusiformes, ingrac, thorace non longiores ; articulus 
1'*' longus, apice latior; cyathiformis ; 4"* et 5"® rnediocres, 

subaiquales ; clava longiconica, acuminata, articulo 5“ multo longior : 
thorax longiovatus : protliorax conicus, mediocris : mesothoracis scu- 
tum longitudine latius ; parapsidum sutura* bene determinaUe, pos- 
tice appruximatas ; scutellum obconicum ; metathorax transversus, 
brevis : pctiolus brevissimus : abdomen teliforme, compressum, supra 
dej)ressum. subtus carinatum, apice attenuatum et acuminatum, tho« 
race rnulto longius et aiigustiiis : pedes nigri, simplices, subaequales ; 
trochanteres j)icci ; genua picea ; tarsi ilavi, apice fusci ; protarsi 
fulvi: ala* limpidaef squamulae picea;; nervi fusci; proalse ciiique 
macula in disco magna indbstincta fusca et ad marginem maculae 
b minorcs obscuriores ; nervus iilnaris hiimerali longior, radialis ulnari 
brevior, cubitalis brevis ; stigma minutum. (Corp. long. lin. | ; alar, 
lin. 1.) 

1 have an undescribed British insect that belongs to this new 
genus. 
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VII . — List of Plants gathered during a short visit to Iceland in 
1846. By Charles C. Baiungton, IVf.A., P.L.S., F.G.S. &c,* 

It may perhaps be said that the following list of Icelandic 
plants is scarcely deserving of the apace which it occupies, con- 
taining as it does so vcTy few additions even to Hooker's ' Ice- 
landic Flora' coulaiiiod in his ^ Tonr in Iceland/ and still fewer 
to Vahl's ^ Liste des IMantes ' published in Guimard's ^ V^oyage^ cn 
Islande' (Min. et ^Gcol. p. 371). TJyit fact however is itself 
deserving of notice, from its proving that those parts of the island 
to which' the researches of most botanists have been necessarily 
confined were very carefully examined, and that therefore M. 
Vahl's ^ Liste ' of 432 flowering plants is not a very imi)erfect 
catalogue of the Icelandic flora. 

Circumstances over which I had no control restricted the 
time wliich 1 could devote to collecting piant-s in Iceland within 
very narrow limits, — far narrower thanITiiad ])romised myself 
when leaving England. We landed at Keikiavic on June 29, 
1846, and sailed from that port on July 13, afh r w^iich day a 
continuance of stormy weather detained ns so long off tin* Ice- 
landic coast as effectually to prevent a visit which wc had planned 
to soni('. of the Fiords in the eastern part of tln^ island. My 
collections were therefore confined to that small south-we>steni 
district which was examinod by several foi incr \isilants. Tlui 
barren character of the country suiToiiiiding lleikiavie renders it 
very unpropitious to the botanist, and the long jourjiey on horsiv 
back to and from the Geysers is jiot favourable to collecting. 

The neighbourhood of Keikiavic consists of low hills, the sur- 
face of which is fully half covered with lumps of irn'k and large 
stones, between which the soil, altliough fertile in a[)pearanec and 
probably in reality, is often nearly devoid of vegetation ; scattered 
})lants of Dryas ocf(tpetala, Lychnis alpina, ("erastiian (atifolivni, 
Arenaria norvegica and a few’ (4her species were observed. The 
lower grounds arc veiw boggy, but far from rich iii plants ; a very 
few species of Carex and Scirpus occupying nearly the whole 
surface. • 

Th(‘, above description will apply to a considerable portion of 
the country wliich we visited, but occasionally a small hollow 
occurred covered by a beautiful turf {Fcstuca ovina apd Poa pra- 
tensis chiefly), amongst which grew" rather iiumcvoul^ specimens 
of Geranium siflvaticum, Orchis iatifolia, Hahenaria viridis and 
H, hyptrhorca, Such spots w"ere mostly veiy small. NcarThing- 
valla (a place of gr<;at note in Icelandic history), which is situated 
upon an ancient lava-current and is at a considerable*, distance from 
the sea, there is rather an extensive district of cavernous lava full 

* Head before the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, 10th June 1817. 
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during a short visit to Iceland in 1846. 

• 

of deep hollows and cracks u]>on which a much more luxuriant 
vegetation occurs. Thi<^ is called a “ forest by the Icelanders, 
being well-covcrcd with'dow bushes, the highest not exceeding 
six feet, of Betula gluiimsa, J8. intermedia^ B, nana (remarkably 
large), and beautiful but dwarf‘ willows, especially Saliw knot a 
aud S.phylicifolia. The neighbourhood of the Geysers does not 
appear to be rich in plants, nor docs the hot water, which issues 
from the gi’oiiiid in a state of active ebullition, seem to hasten 
their grow^th. 1 could not percciv<j that individuals growing in 
the warm mud by the side of steaming currents were at all more 
forward than others at a distance from the heated s])dts. Jt is 
stated that vegetation continues on this ])eculinr tract throughout 
the year, but that the want of sun-light will not allow the ])lants. 
so situated to benefit by their exemption from the frost and snow 
to which their neighbours arc subject. 

During a visit of one day to the head of Hval Fiord, a deep 
inlet bounded by mountains situated about forty miles towards 
the north from lleikiavic, 1 had an opportunity of examining 
th(‘ dainf) ledges on tlie face of a mountain of moderate elevation 
(estimat(‘d by us at JioOO feet), and thus learned something of 
the alpine vegetation. It may be observed that the slopes of the 
mountains are usually (juite dry and therefore perfectly barren, 
and that it is only iy the few cases .where the la\'a is more solid 
or the rocks basaltic that wet spots oecni*. The following plants 
may be mentioned as inhabiting tin* steep and moist slope of 
this mountain, named Reinevalla-lials : Draba rupestrisy Arahis 
alpina, ^^ifene acaulis^ Stelkria cerosttmles, Saxifraga rmdarlSy 
S. Hirenlus (also not unfrequent in the bogs), nivalis and 
Veronica nlpinn. On its exposed and iiearly dry but peaty 
sujnmit tliere were Viola palusfri% Hjhhaldia procimbens^ Atche- 
milla alpinay Andromeda hjpnoides and a fe\v others. 

There is great reason to think that a rich and almost uiu’x- 
plored field lor botanical research exists in the northern part, of 
Ireland. All tlu; aecounts of that part of the island describe it as 
by far the im)st fertile portion of the country. It is also believed 
tliat the eastern dfetriets would w(‘ll repay examination. 

The wet climate of Iceland and its short and cloudy summer 
render it very unfavourable to vegetation. We (‘ould not learn 
from the Governor and other intelligent gentlemen that any arable 
land exists *111 the country, (unless tin^ cultivation of ]>olatoc,s in 
the northern district may be considcnMl as an exception,) and at- 
tempts to grow vegetables in what may in courtesy be denomi- 
nated gardens, do not seem to he often made by any of the in- 
habitants cxce])t those of Danish origin. On the 3rd of July the 
people of IlcikSivic were planting out turnips in their little plots 
of garden ground, and potatoes were just coming up in a tew 
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places. In the Governor’s garden there were also some very fine 
radishes. I saw no other culinary plants except mustard and 
cress, unless archangel may be so considered. The cultivation 
of flowers does not seem to be attempted in the open ground, 
but a very few arc preserved in pots in some of the Banish 
houses. In one house I noticed a caimation, a scarlet Chinese 
rose, mignionette, and a small fuchsia ; all of them showing con- 
spicuously that they were with difficulty j)rcservcd alive. 

Hooker in his ‘ Tpur,’ and also in * Mackenzie’s Travels in Ice- 
land/ gave as coinjdete a list of Icelandic plants as he was able 
to prepare, and in the recent French work upon Iceland by M. 
Gaituard will be found a similar list of species compiled by M. 
Vahl. In the following list of the plants collected by me, the 
names of those few species are printed in italics which are not 
included in M. Vahl’s list. I have also added the localities of a 
few of tlic more interesting plants. 1 am de.(^])Iy indebted to 
Dr. Hoott for examining and naming mj^ptfcimens of CWex, 
with which difficult genus he is known to h<‘ peculiarly well 
acijuainted, and his long-promised Monograph upon which is 
anxiously expected. 


List of species of Plants gathered in Iceland between June 
and July 13, 1816. 


Jtamtnc.ulacco', 
Thalictnini alpiiunu. 

Ranunculus aquatilis. 

liiitrachiuin Iietcrophyllu!n,/'/7V.¥. 
R . b3'})orbojeus, 

K. acris. 

It. repens. 

Caltba palustris. 

Cruriferai, ^ 
Arabis alpiua, 

A. pelviua. 

Carda’.nine birsuta. The terminal 
leaflet of the lowcrleavesis rounder 
and loss angular than in the Bri- 
tish ]dant. 

C. pratensis. 

Draba rupestris. Reincvalla-bals. 

D. incana. 

D. incana ti- bebocarpa, Koc/t, 

D. verna. 

Capsella Bursa-pastoris. 

Cakile maritima. 

ViolactitP, 

Viola canina. 

V. palustris. 

CaryophifUea. 

Silone maritima. 


Silcno acaulis. 

Lychnis alpiua. 

Sngina prociunbcns. 

S. nodosa, A*. Mey. 

Speiigula arvensi.'i. 

Alsiiio pepluides. 

A. rubella. Jviear Reikiavic and on 
KcinevnIIa*bul.s. 

Aronaria norvegica, 

A. ciliata, Hook, IceL /•'/. 
StelJaria cerastoides. 

S. media. 

(.’erastium trivialo. 

C. alpinum. 

Gernii'mcvcp. 

Geranium sylvRticum. 

RosacecSi 
Spinea Ulmaria. 

Dryas octopotala. 

Geum rivalc. I 

Rubus saxatilis. 

Fragaria vesca. 

F. collina, Lule 1 

Potentilla Comurum. 

P. anserina. 

P. alpestris. m 
P. aurca, //o^. 

P. maculatu, VahH 
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Sibbaldia procumbens. Summit of 
Removalla-hals. 

Alchemilla vulgaris. 

A. alpina. 

Onaffrarifieea, 

Epilobium moiitanum y, bumile,Ra5. 
£.. palustre. 

E. virgatum, 

£. alpinum. 

HaloragetP, 
Myriopbyllum spicatum. 

Hippuris vulgaris. 

Portulacea, 

Montia fontana. 

Crassulacetp, 

Sedum villosum. 

S. Rhodiola. 

SaxifragacetBjLm 
Saxifraga stellarU. 

S. Hirculus.« 

S. ca^spitosa. 

S, hypnoides. llcinevalla-hals. 

S. nivalis. Descending to the sea 
level. 

S. rivularis. Ileinevalla-hals. 

S. oppositifolia. « 

Parnassia palustris. 

Umbdlifer€B, 

Canim Carui, Thingvalla (natu- 
ralized). 

[Angelica Archangelica. 1 have no 
specimen of this, and only saw it 
in patches of cultivated ground.] 

Ruhiacece. 

Galium boroale. 

G, veruin. 

G. putiUum. 

Compodt<B, 

Erigeron alpinus. 

Gnaphaliura uliginosuw. 

Oporinia autumnalis. 

O. autumnalis jS. Taraxaci. 
Taraxacum officinale. 

Hieracium alpinum. 

H, cmiumy Frees, 
i/. Lamoni, 

Pyrethrura inodorum. 

Ericacea, 

Vaccinium uliginosum. 
Arctostaphylos U|ur8i. 

Andromeda hvpn ffies. Summit of 
Reinevalla-hals. 

Ann. Mag. N. Hist, Fo/.xx. 


CalUxna vulgaris. 

Pyrola minor. 

QeniUtnaeem. 
Menyanthes trifoliata. 

Gentiana campestris. 

G. nivalis. 

Borogmem. 

Steenhammera maritima. 

Myosi^U versicolor. 

M. intermedi%, TAnh 

Rkinanthacea . , 
Rhinanthus minor. 

Bartsia alpina. 

Veronica serpillifolia. 

V. alpina. Reiuevalla-hals. 

V. saxatilis. Near Reikiavic. 

Labiatic. 

Thymus Serpillum, Linn.f Fries, not 
Sm. 

Prunella vulgaris. 

Galeopsia Tetrahit. 

Lendbulareee, 

Pinguicula vulgaris. 

Plumbaginete. 

Armeria maritima. 

Plantaginece. 

Plantago maritima. 

P. major. 

Chenopodiacetr, 

Atriplex patula ? 

PolygoniaceiP. 

Polygqpum viviparum. 

P. aviculare, 

Rumex domesticiis. Only observed 
near the houses of Reikiavic. 

R. acetosella. ♦ 

R. acetosa. 

Oxyria reniformis. 

Kcenigia islandica. 

Empetrcee. 

Empetrum nigrum. 

Urticacea. 

Urtica mens. Plentiful about the 
houses of Reikiavic. Believed to 
be an introduction; coniiDed to one 
garden at the time of Hooker’s 
visit. 

Amentacea. 

Detula glutinosa. 

B. alba, Vahl'l Thingvalla. 

3 
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Betula intermedia, Thom, 

B. fruticulosa, Vahl ? Thing- 
valla, 

B. nana. Thingval!a. 

Salix glauca, Lmn,^ not Sm, Heine- 
valla-hals. 

S. phylidfolia, Thingvalla. 

S. lanata. 

S. pyrenaica var. norvefficaf Friea. 

Keinevulla-hals. 

S. herbacca. , 

Orchidacea. 

Orchis latifblia. 
llabenaria viridis. 

H. hyperborea. 

Melanthacea, 

Tofieldia palustris, Iludif, 

Jtmcacete, 

Jfnivits halticuH. Is this the J. effu~ 
mfi of Hooker's FI., or J, arclicm 
of Vahl’s List ] 

J, siipinus. 

,1 . biifonins. 

J. tribdus. 

J. trigluinis. 

Luzuia spieata. 

L. multiflora. 

AlUmacea:. 

Triglocbin palustre, 

Aroidc{£, 

SpargaTuiini natans. 

Potamoyetonea:, 
PotamogeloH lanceolatua, Sm. 

F. iiigresccna, Fides. 

P. fUformu, Maria Havn, Hval 
Fiord. 

Zostera auguslifolia, Rekh. 

Cyperaceec. 

Scii*pU8 ctespitosus. 

Rleocharu umylimit, 

Eriophorum capitatum. 

E. polysUicbion y. elatius, Koch, 
Elyiia spieata. 


Carex dioica. 

C. chordorhim, Mftrla HavOi Hval 
Fiord. 

C. incurva. 

C. curta. 

C. atrata. 

C. capillaris. 

C. vaginata. 

C. rariflora. 

C. cryptocarpa^ Meyer, 

(i filipendula, Drcj, 

C. vulgaris, Fr'm, 

C, hyperhoreuy Drej, 

C. rigida. 

GramtM€P, 

Anlboxantlmm odoratum. 
Alopccums geniculatus. 

Pbleum commutatiim. 

Agrostis alba. 

Anindomlmkia. Near the Geysers 
and at Maria Havn, Hval Fiord, 
Sesleria eterulen. , 

Aira alpina. 

Trisetum subspicuturu ciliatum. 
Poa anmiu. 

P. pratonsis. 

P. alpina. 

P. Raffour^i, Parn. 

1*. ca?sia. 

P, cada (i. ylcmca. 

Fcstuca ovina. 

F. rubra y. areiiaria. 

Etfuineiacew, 

Equhetum umhroHum. Tbingvalla. 
E. pulustre. 

Fdkes. 

Polypodium DryopterU. 

P. iMiegopteris, 

Woodsiu ilvensis. 

Atbyrium Filix-fa*inina. 

('ystopteris fragilis o. 
i'. fragilis fi. dentata, 

Botrychium Lunaiia. 

Lycopodiacea, 
Lycopodium selaginoides. 


VIII . — On the Power of the Living Plant to restrain the Eva- 
poration of the Cell-Sap. By Hugo v. Mohl**®. 

It is a known fact, attested by numerous weighings, that the 
living plant, when exposed to light (even ^piised daylight, 

♦ Botttnische Zeitung, May 7, 1847, Translated by Arthur Henfrsy, 
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to restrum the Evaporation of the CelUSap. 

which is not capable of increasing the production of vapour 
from a dead substance permeable by water), gives off a greater 
quantity of watery vajjour to the atmosphere than it does in 
the dark. The fundamental cause of this phsenomenon, the alte- 
rations which are brought about in the plant by light, and 
which condition this increased separation of water, are unknown 
to us*. The said phsenomenon however leads, and I believe in 
strict correctness, to the assumption, that the evolution of watery 
vapour from plants is to^ be referred to two causes ; in the first 
place, to the universal physical law of vaporization, in obedience 
to which every moist substance gives off water until’ the at- 
mosphere around is perfectly saturated; and secondly, to a pro- 
cess the more recondite conditions of which arc as yet altogether 
unknown to us, dependent on the vital action of the plant. If I 
have correctly gathered the views which are advanced in physio- 
logical works, the generally received opinion is this : — 1st, that 
the said physical production of watery vapour is regarded as to a 
certain extent understood ; and it is assumed that this is only 
more or less interfered with by the more or less perfect condition 
of the cuticle, which is not readily permeable by water or watery 
vapour ; 2ndly, that the said second cause is considered to account 
for a more abundant separation of water than the physical cause 
alon(^ would be capabjc of producing. 

A scricsS of facts now appear to me to stand in opposition to 
this view ; J will only mention the well-known plia;nomenon, 
that th(Ks(‘ plants which ar(^ most difficiilt and tedious to dry, as 
for instance the bulbous plants, the genus Sedum, &c., dry very 
quickly if [>rcvi()usly killed by immersion in boiling water. 
Moreover, it is well known how quickly plants dry yrhich have 
been killed by poison, frost, &c. From these circumstances it 
undouhiedly follows that a dead plant, in what way soever it 
may liavir bec’ii killed, dries quicker than a living plant of the 
same species, notwithstanding that the evaporation, occurring 
j>ociiliarIy in the living plant under the inliuence of light, is 
wanting, and only a true physical separation of w^ater takes place, 

1 did not remember to have found special researches into this 
circumstance brought forw^ard in ])hy8iological writings ; it ap- 

♦ As far as my knowledge goes, no positive observations have been 
brought forwa>d to show that this separation of water takes place in sub- 
nn rged plants, which would prove the nature of the fact to be not an exha- 
lation of vapotir, but a secretion of drops of watery fluid ; yet this is in tlie 
Idghost degree probable, since it would be inexplicable bow water-plants 
could accumulate in their interior large quantities of such substances as are 
contained in so small proportion in water, as for instance the iodine com- 
pounds in the plai^te of sea-water, if they did not in the course of time ab- 
sorb a considerabl^uantity of water, and again give it off after depriving 
it of particular salts. 


3 * 
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peared to me therefore not to be altogether without interest to 
undertake a series of weighings^ by ^ich the said facts might 
be more accurately determined. I selected for this purpose 
some hot-house plants with thick leaves^ since I had reason to 
hope that, on account of the relatively weaker evaporation in 
these, the results would be more distinct than in thin-leaved 
plants : that they might die quickly without the subtraction or 
addition of water, I let them lie in the open air for twcnty-four 
hours, at a temperature of between — and — 9° R., in which 
time they of course were not merely frozen through and through, 
but also completely killed. I then weighed the plants, and let 
them lie for fifteen days in a heated room, and compared their 
loss of weight with that of cut living specimens of as nearly the 
same size as possible, which had laid beside the frozen specimens, 
I consider it superfluous to publish the whole series of weighings, 
and confine myself to the statement of those made at intervals 
of five days, the results of which are contained in the following 
table. The numbers express the loss of weight in per-centage 
of the original weight of the plants : — 


Living Plante, 


1 

1 St- 5 th 

6th-10th 

llth-15tb 

i5t-ir>th 

1 

! 

day. 

d^. 

day. 

day. 

Polypodium crassifolium. Leaf. { 

.35-y 

170 

7*4 

60*3 

Ficus elaatica. Leaf. | 

11*4 

71 

14*;{ 

32*8 

V'anilla plaiiifolia. Loaf. .,1 

4*9 

11-5 


32-8 

Sanseviera guineensis. Leaf. ... 

27 1 

2-5 

1 1*5 

6-7 

Epiphylhim trnneatum. Stem... 

7*9 j 

' 7-3 1 

0*1 

21-3 

Stapelia hirsiita. Stem 

4*6 

.V8 1 

6*3 

18-7 

Average 

11*4 

1 

8*5 ! 

8*G 

28*1 


Frozen Plants. 


Polypodiuift crassifolium 

..1 35-8 

18*3 

8*9 i 

63*0 

Ficus eiastica 

32*0 

13-3 

17*3 

62*6 : 

Vanilla plan ifolia 

..i 19*1 

14*5 

10*9 

44*5 

Sanseviera guineensis 

.., 8*3 

6*6 

5-8 

20*7 

Epiphylhim tnincatum 

..j 165 

9*9 

12*2 

38*6 ! 

Stapelia hirsuta 

89 

19-5 

3*0 

31*4 

Average 

.,i 20*1 

1 

13*7 

9*7 

43*5 

1 


I continued the weighings no further, although none of the 

C ts mentioned had lost all their water on the fifteenth day, 
use the results appeared to me to be sufficiently distinct*. 

• I cannot forbear to remark, that the slight loss of weight, which is 
shown by the weighing of Stapelia hirsula (in the frozen specimen) on the 
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to restrain the Evaporation of the Cell^Sap^ 

In the figures of this table lies undoubtedly the proof^ that in 
a dead plant evaporatio^ii goes on more actively than in a living 
one, and that this is the more active the thicker their leaves are. 
If I am asked what power limits the production of vapour in the 
living plant, I openly confess that I am unable to answer this 
question. Those even who believe in the existence of a peculiar 
vital force, will be little inclined to assume that this force can 
act in direct opposition to the physical production of vapour ; 
there are indeed only twD possible ways of explaining the phseno- 
menon. Either it must be assumed, that in consequence of the 
death an alteration takes place in the solid parts of the plant, 
in the cell-membranes, which makes them less dense, more 
readily penetrable by water or aqueous vapour, thaii they are in 
the living plant; or we must assume that chemical changes 
occur in the ceU-contents of the dead plant ; that compounds, 
which by reason of Jbheir hygroscopic peculiarity retain water 
with a certain powerTin the living plant, are decomposed, or arc 
separated /rom the cell- fluid and rendered inactive. Our present 
knowledge of the structure and of the nature of the chemical 
conditions of plants scarcely place us in the position to decide 
whether one or other, or both, of these circumstances occur. 
An alteration in the membrane of the elementary organs, which 
indeed many may b^ inclined at first to reject, does not appear 
to me to be so totally imi^robable, since in a dead plant the ten- 
sion which the parts of a living plant exhibit is immediately lost 
in so great a degree, as to render it impossible to ascribe this to 
the slight loss of water occurring in the earliest period, and the 
mere mechanical collapsing of the cells arising from this loss of 
water, and one is compelled to think of the removal of a tension 
connected with life. That the loss of this tension renders the 
ccll-mcmbranc more readily permeable by water and aqueous 
vapour is at least conceivable, and to me at least so much the 
more probable that I believe that I have often observed foreign 
substances, such as iodine, penetrate the membrane of a cell 
which though dead was still full of water, much faster than that 
of a living cell. I*am well-aware that this view will meet with 
little sympathy at a time when the universal endeavour is to 
refer the functions of living plants to purely physical and che- 
mical processes, — when in absorption and excretion of fluids the 
phaenomena of endosmosc are singly and solely regarded : I must 
be content, yet entreat a consideration of how little service are 
these purely physical explanations in reference to the study of 
the absorption or excretion of sap through the cells of plants ; 

fifteenth day, rahes a suspicion in my mind that 1 have made a mistake in 
writing down the weight. This of course I cannot now ascertain j but, at 
the same time, it does not essentially prejudice the general result. 
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how this reference of the whole phsenomenon to endosmose leaves 
totally unexplained a series of such phsencftnena as the swelling up 
of a particular region of cells in consequence of irritation in sen- 
sitive plants. It may be also from the influence of the phseno- 
menon in question, that in many plants the primordial utricle 
separates from the cell-wall in the dead plant, and in this way 
the cell-sap comes into direct contact with the cell-wall. How- 
ever, it a})pears to me, as I have already remarked, that it is 
rash at present to talk either about tins or other possibilities, 
since facts, on which a solid theory can be built, time has yet to 
furnish us with. 


IX . — On the reintive Duration of the Power to germinate ^ in Seetk 
belonging to different Families. By M. Alph. DECANDOLtB *. 

{First expenment.) ^ 

The relative permanence of the faculty of germination in dif- 
ferent species of seeds has never been examined with the precision 
that the present condition of science demands. The “ practice^' 
of gardens has taught in a vague and superficial manner, that 
certain seeds soon lose their power of germination, others but 
slowly ; that the collecting of seeds, the manner in which they 
are preserved, transported, and lastly, sown, intiuence greatly the 
result of the sowings. It is well known that by a suitable degree 
of humidity and heat, may be obtained the germination of seeds 
which otherwise would remain inert or be spoilt. Facts of this 
kind have resulted from the obseiwation of every horticulturist, 
and it would be useless to seek to contest them, because the con- 
ditions of the sowings vary and are scarcely ever comparative. On 
the other hand, physiologists have directed attention in their 
works to the germination of some very old seeds f, but these are 
isolated eases, perhaps exceptional, and which cannot be compared 
with each other, since the seeds have been submitted to difFerent 
conditions. 

It appeared to me to be of some interest to ascertain the 
faculty of germination, after a given lapse of time, in seeds, be- 
longing to different families, but collected simultaneously in the 
samt^ garden, transported and preserved in the same manner, 
finally, sown in equal number in similar conditions of soil, hu- 
midity and temperature. Wcll-ob.served physiological facts have 

• From the Ann. cles Sc. Nat, Due, 1846. Tran»Uted by Arthur Hen- 
frey, F.L.S. &c. 

i DeC'. Physiol. Veg^t. p. 018 et seq, Desmoulins, Documents relatifs 
a la facultd germinative conserv^e par quelques graines antiques. Pamphlet 
in 8vo. Ed. 2. July 1840’, 
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always value in themflelves. I foresee moreover, in the present 
caaoi certain applications to geographical botany* Thus the du- 
ration of the faculty of ^termination, bo it absolute or relative, 
may have an influence on the frequency of the individuals of each 
species, on their appearance in new localities the nature of which 
haj» oh^ged, and, when the seeds have been deposited a long 
time, on the effect of transportation from one country to another, 
and in general on the geographical extension of species. 

The idea of ascertaining facts of this kind occiUTcd to me in 
1832, when I made the observations which are contained in the 
^ Physiologic Botanique ’ of my father*, on the relative* rapidity 
with which germination takes place in the different families of 
plants. I then preserved packets of seeds in order to sow them 
after a cei’taiu number of years, and as in the summer of 1846, 
the students who were attending the higher course of botany 
showed themselves disposed to aid me in some researches or ex- 
j)eriments, I recollectdfl* my store of old seeds and arranged to 
sow them at once. 

The principal collection which 1 chose for the experiment had 
been sent in 1832 from the Botanical Garden at Florence. The 
seeds had therefore been collected in 1831, and when I sowed 
them on the 14th of May 1846, they were all nearly fifteen years 
old. During this long space of time they had been presented in 
a dark cabinet, out of tlic influence of humidity or extreme vari- 
ations of temperature. There were several hundreds of them, but 
I was satisfied with taking, at random, 368 spexjies belonging to 
a large number of different genera and families. That the com- 
parison might be exact, it was necessaiy to sow an equal number 
of the .seeds of each s))ecies. I fixed ujjon the number 20. 
It was a long and tedious operation to pick and count them, 
throwing away such as appeared spoilt. In most instances it 
was necessary to use a fens. Seeing how many thousands of 
seeds were included in the sowing of certain species, I could not 
help thinking that the small seeds germinate less frequently than 
the large, and I suspected that the contrary opinion held by gar- 
deners resulted from the enormous inequality of the number in 
the sowings of small and large seeds. The result of our experi- 
ment should confirm one or other of these tw^o opinions. The 
seeds WTre sown in pots, in peat mould, in order to avoid weeds, 
of which in fact there were but a very small number. The seeds 
were watered from time to time. The mean temperature of the 
month of June, the period when several species sprung up, was 
19^ Cciitig. (about 66® Fahr.) •, that of July 18°*5 Cent., according 
to observations at nine in the morning and nine at night, pub- 


♦ Physiol. Bot. p. (539 et seq. 
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lished in the ^BibliothequeUniverselle de Geneve/ The maximum 
several times reached 30° and even 31°JCent. (about 86® Fahr.)* 
The pots were kept under examination till the autumn, but 
scarcely any seeds sprung up after the end of June. 

The following are the species submitted to experiment. Those 
which did not come up are in the ordinary type ; those of which 
a few came up, the number being less than half the twenty seeds 
sown, arc in italics ; lastly, the single species of which more than 
half came up, is in ^mall capitals : — * 


Ascleplad€(£, 

Asclcpias amoena. 

Amy r idea. 

Amyris polygama. 

Amaranihacea, 

Atnarauthus prostratiis. 

caiidatus. 

giganteus. 

cernuus. 

paniculatiis. 

curvifolius. 

speciosus. 

Cclosia ar^^entea. 
enstata. 

Bakaminea. 

Impaiiens BaUamina^ fl. pi. 
Boraginea. 

Kchinospermum Lnppula. 

Lithaspermiim officinale. 

Asperugo procumbeiis. 

Anchusa ovata. 

Campanulacea;. 

Campanula sibirica. 

pyramidalis. 

medium. 

Capparideee, 

Cleome viscosa. 

triphylla. 

CnryophyUea. 

Silcnc apctala. 
conoidea, 
gallica. 
cerastioides. 
vespertina. 
froticosa. 
quinquevulnera. 
conica. 
tricuspidata* 


Silene autirrliina. 

noctifiora. 

Lychnis Githago. 

Gypsophila scorzonersesfolia. 
Arenaria marina, 
media. 

Gypsophila vaccaria. 

* ^jChenopodea. 

A triplex tatarica. 

rosea. • 

liortensis. 

Basella alba. 

Blitum vir^atum. 

Beta maritima. 

Chenopodium man ti mum. 
Emex spimsui. 

Ciatinea. 

Cistiis villoBUs. 

monspeliensis. 
Helianthcmum salicifolinm. 

Comjmiia. 
Gnaphalium sylvaticum. 
Crepis aspera. 

Parthenium hysterophoruni. 
Geropogon australis. 
Oriopordoii illyricum. 
Calendula sufiVuticosa. 
Melanarithera deltoidca. 
Artemisia vallcsiaca. 
Pyrethrum corymbosum. 
Flavcria contrayerva. 
Chrysanthemum coronarium. 
Centaiirea atropurpurea. 
Artemisia annua. 

Barkhausia gravcolens.* 
Artemisia Aorotanum. * 
Pyrethrum daucifoHum. 
Zinnia multiflora fi. iuteo. 
Artemisia camphorata. 
Verbesina aerrata. 

Eclipta erecta. 

Ikehera chrysantbemoides. 
Flaveria repanda. 
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Cirsium eriophorum. 
Eupatorium cannabinum. 
Elepliantopus scaber. 
Oildpordon tauricum. 

Madia sativa viBcosa. 
Serratula alata. * 

Cacalia soncbifoiia. 

Calendula pluvialis. 

Centaurea dealbata. 

Silphium trifoliatum. 
Pyretlirum tenuifolium. • 

Centaurea sempervirens. 
Helianthus pubescena. 
IJrospernmni Dalechampii. 
Stevia ovata. 

Osteospermum caeruloum. 
Ampberephis arista ta. 

Couyza ivaefolia. 

Helianthus annuua. 
Calendula officinalis* J ^ 
Eidens cernua. 

Kupatorium sessilifoliuin . 
Picris hiera^uides. 

ConiferiP. 
Cupressus pyraiuidalis. 

Convolvulacea, 
Convolvulus sepiuin. ^ 
Crucifercr, 
Cainclina sativa. 

Brassica incana. 

Sisymbrium persicuni* 
Alyssum micropetulum. 
Iberis pinnata crenata. 
Brassica Eruca. 

Matthiolii incana. 

Barbarca vulgaris. 

Kry si I niii 11 pe r fo) i atuni . 
Canielina deiitata. 

Neslia panic ulata. 

Arabis sagitrata. 

Lunaria biennis. 

Alyssum rostratuni. ^ 
saxatile. 

Matthiola annua. 

Sinapis nigra torulosa. 
'J’blaspi alpestre. 
Sisymbrium Jiirsutum. 
Sinapis alba flexuosa. 
Malcolmia maritima. 

Sinapis dissecta. 

Thlaspi perfoliatum. 
Erysimum strictum. 

(^rambe hispanica. 
Nasturtium indicum. 
Biscutella Apula. 


Brassica Napus. 

Cochlearia glastifoHa. 

Bunias orientalis. 

Erysimum cuspidatum. 
Thlaspi arvense, 

Arabis auriculata. 
Sisymbrium acutangulum. 

Cucurhiiacew, 
Cucumis serotinus. 

Dud^iro. 

DipsaceiP, 
Succisa rigida. 

Dipsacus Fullonum. 

Succisa pratensis. 

Ettphorbiacea:. 
Euphorbia cbamsesycea. 
terracina. 
bj'pericifolia. 
Phyllanthus Niruri, 

Frankeniaceee. 
Frankenia pulveruleiita. 

Gentianacea. 
(lentiana asclcpiadca. 

Geraniaceai, 
Krodium pimpinclloides. 
pulverulentum. 
melanostigma. 

GraminecP, 
Bromus racemosus. 

Btenopbyllus, 
Lappago rncemosa. 
Andropogon loguroides. 
Phalaris biilbosa. 

canarlensis. 

paradoxa. 

Panicum railiaceum nignim. 
cmcaeforme. 
avenaceum. 
miliaceum album, 
capillare. 

Solaria scrobiculata. 
italica. 

macrostacliya. 
macroebaBta, 
Sacchanim strictum. 

Poa littoralis. 
pilosa. 
verticiliata. 

Festuca delicatiila. 

Agrostis monandra. 
Hordeum nepalense. 
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Oryza latifolia. 

Paspalum scrobicultttum. 
Lolium tenuc, 

temiilcntum. 
Digitaria huniiAisa. 
ciliaris. 

Triiiciini imbricatuni* 
Oryza saliva rnoiistrosa. 
Klcusinc coracana. 

Jlydroph yUacetv* 
Ellisia nyctclica. 

' IIypermne<e, 
Hypericum datum, 

})erforatum. 

Iridete. 

Iris dicbotoma. 

Xiphium. 

Tigridia Pavonia. 

Ixia ramiflora. 

Trichoiicma neglecta. 

Lahiata, 
Salvia lanceolata* 
iEthiopis. 
tingitana. 
verticiilata, 
viscosa. 
indica. 
liispaiiica. 
sclarea. 

verticiilata iiapiifolia. 
hirsuta. 

Ocymum basilicum. 

Stachys annua. 

Ajuga pyramidalis. 

Leucas martinicensiR. 
Saturcia borlenais. 

Nepeta lanceolata. 

Nrpela bolryoides. 

Ocymum basilicum maxim. 

minimum nigrum. 
Galeopsis versicolor, 
Tcucrium hircanicum, 
orientale. 

Plcctranthus fniticosus, 

scutellerioideS. 

parvUbliua. 

Lumnitzera tenuiflora, 
Hyssopus officinali*. 
Lavandula multifida. 

Hyptis radiata. 

Marrubium astrakanicum. 

Leguminota* 
Dolichos abyssinicus. 


Dolichos niloticus* 

Vicia bi^ra. 

Vicia sordida, 

Dolichos unquiculatus, 
Dolichos brasiliensis, 
Coronilkt valeniina^ 
'JVifoIium spumosuni, 
TrifoUum cxpansum» 
TrifoHum Gussoni. 

melacanthuin. 

refiexuni. 

aristatum. 

TrifoUum suhierramum. 
Triiblium pratente. 

alexandrinum. 

rubens. 

* arvense, 

maritimum. 
Acacia farnesiana. 

gla^dglosa, 

Lathyrus cicera. 

Ainorj)hu friiticosa. 

Melilotus erotica. * 

udiciualis. 
messaniensis. 
officinalis fi. albo. 
cmrulcus. 

Medicago deniiculuta, 

Erviim longifi^lium. 

Krvilia. 
totraspormum. 
C’oronilla Eincrus. 
juncoa. 

Cytisus laburnum, 

Uaptisia australis. 

Laidab vulgaris scm. nigro. 
Anlhyllis vulnoraria. 
Sesbania aculeata. 

Mimosa Julibrissin. 

Ononis hispida. 

Phaseolus Cafer. 

Phaca alpina. 

'I'rigonoUa spiiuma. 

Lotus Jacobscua 

Liliacea* 
Allium sphmrocephaluni. 
cepa, fogyptittcuin. 
gracile. I 

IJnea, 

Linum usitAtissimum huniile. 

Lythrarim» 
Ammania latifolia, 

Cuphsea viscosissima. 
Ammania diffusa. 
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Malvacetff* 

Malva limensis. i- 

Malvtt caroliniana. z 

* lactea, 

Lavalera arborea. 

('relica. 

Urcjia lobata. 

KUaibclia vitifolia. 

Sida baatata, 
molliaairna. 

iEthtt^a narbonensia. • 

Myrlacea\ 
Psidium aromaticuin. 

Onaqrariene. 
(Enotbera biennis. 

%ilobium hirsutum. 

(Enotbera sinuata. 

mutabilis. . , 

Papaveraceof, 
Papaver Argemone. 
itlueas. 

Jiybridum. 

oriciitale. 

Argemone iiiexicuna alba. 
Cliclidonium nmjus. ^ 

Paronychh'tc. 
CorHgiola littoralis. 
llerniaria vulgaris. 

Mollia dittusa. 

Phytol(«xe{B. 
Phytolacca dccandni. 
liiviiiu brasiliensis. 

Plant ayinew, 
Plantago lanccoluta. 
maxima, 
vnginata. 

(Jynops, 
media. « 

Plumhayine(f, 
Statice spaibulata. 

PjDlygoftem, 
Polygomim orfeutale. 

tataricuiji. 

Runiex Lurtarta. 

Hydrolapatbiiin. 

littoralis. 

Portulacacem* 
Portulaca pilosa. 


Primulacece. 
Cyclamen persienm. 
Anagallia carnea, 
latifolia. 

Lysimaebia vulgaris. 
Androsace maxima. 

Manunculaeea. 
Nigella Damascetia fl. pi. 
Thalictrum aquilegifolium. 
fiavum. 
densifiorum. 
Ranunculus parviilorus. 

muricatus. 
bulbosus. 
Aquilegia canadensis. 
Nigella Damascena. 

Reitedacca, 
Reseda odorata. 

Rhamneiv, 

Rhus lucidus. 

Ceanothus amcricanus« 
Rosace€B, 
Sanguisorba canadensis. 

Huhiacm, 

Bigelowia vcrticillata. 
Asperula arvonsis. 

cynauehica. 
Oucianella latifolia, 

Galium spurium. 
Spcrmacoce rubra. 

SapindacecR. 

Cardiospermum Corindum. 

Scrophulariacem. 
Bartsia Odontites. 
Verbascum pblomoides. 
Blattaria. 
I'hapsus. 
flocoosuro. 
Digitalis orientalis. 
lanata. 
intermedia, 
purpurea. 

Scropbularia aquatica. 

Solanucem* 
Niootiana ghitinosa, 

rustica, asiatica. 
Sohinum Zuccagnianum, 
ciliatuin. 
tomentosum. 
Datura Tatuk. 
HyoBcyamus Seiiecionis. 
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TUiaem, 

Corchoms olitorius. 
Triumfetta triclada. 

UmheWfernR, 
Ligusticum apioides. 
Hasselquistia cordata. 
Bupleurum semicompositum. 
(Enanthe Phellandrium. 
Bupleurum juiiceum, 
Aiithriscus vulgaris. ' 
Selimim lineare. 

Conium inaculatunu 
Biibris flusciilosa. 

Eryngium aspenmi. 


Vrikacete* 
Datisca* cannabina. 

Urtica pilulifera. ^ 

ValerianeiE, 
Centranthus ruber. 

yerbenacem, 
Lantana involucrata. 
Verbena urticsefolia. 

officinalis. 

Priva ibexicana. 

Vitex AgniiS'castus. 
Stachytarpheta angustifolia, 
aristata. 

Lippia rubra. 


Oue is struck, at the first glance, at the very small number of 
species which germinated. By counting, we find seventeen out 
of 386. Moreover the germinative power was much weakened in 
those which did come up. In fact, out'of the seventeen species 
which came up, Dolickos unguiculaius is the only one that yielded 
more than lialf‘ the seeds sown (fifteen oat of twenty).' The others 
had, for the most part, one, two or three germinations in twenty 
seeds. Lavaiera cretica approached nearest to Dolichos, but 
there were only six seeds which germinated out of twenty. 

The different natural families may be classed as follows ; com- 
mencing with those where the largest proportion of species pre- 
served the power of germinating, and ending with those w'here, 
more than ten species having been sown, none came up. 


Malvaceae, of which came up 5 out of 10 

species sown, or 0*50 

Legiiininosee, 

D — 

15 

0-20 

Lahiata^ 

1 — 

30 

003 

Scrophulariacea, — — 

0 — 

10 

000 

Umbelliferaf, — 

0 — 

10 

000 

Caryophyllacea?, 

0 — 

16 

0-00 

Graminaceae, — — 

0 — 

32 

O'OO 

Cruciferae, 

0 — 

34 

0-00 

Compositae, 

0 — 

45 

0-00 


No conclusion can be drawn from the fact, that none came up 
out of nine Amaranthaceae, nine Kanunculacese, eight Chenopo- 
diaceae, eight Vcrbenacese, seven Solanaccae, six Papaveraceae, 
six Rubiaceae, &c., nor from that, for example, the single Balsa- 
rninaccous plant sown came up, for the numbers are too small, 
and the result perhaps depends on the selection of the seeds 
sown representing these families. That which comes out in a 
very evident manner is the superiority of the Malvaceae and Le- 
guminosse as to the duration of the faculty of germination, and 
the inferiority of the Compositae, Cruciferae and Oraminaceae. 

In this comparison of the families, we are obliged to leave on 
one side a large number of species. This is not the case when 
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we compare the annual^ biennial^ perennial and ligneous plants. 
There were in the experiment 857 species, the duration of which 
is known from botanicah books, and 11 of which this is doubt- 
ful, either in itself or on account of some doubt as to the specific 
name. The 357 species which may be taken into account class 
themselves thus : — 



Total 

Species. 

number. 

Annuals 


Biennials 


Perennials 


Ligneous 

41 


Number of 
those which 
came up. 

9 

0 

4 

3 


Out of 
100 species 
came up. 
5-0 
00 
0*8 
6*7 


Total 357 

Or, 

Monocarpons 208 

Polycar|)ou8 149 


16 

9 

7 


' Told! 357 16 


4*4 


4*3 

4*7 


These figures seem to prove that the woody species preserve the 
power to germinate longer than the others, while tlie biennials 
would be at the opposite extreme. However, we must observe 
the small number of species in these two categories, from which 
it will be concluded that with regard to them the experiment 
was insufficient. As»to the perennial plants compared with the 
annuals, it seems probable that their faculty of germination is 
lost rather more quickly. 

Do the large seeds preserve the faculty of germination better 
than the small ones ? Our experiment can answer tliis question 
but imperfectly. In fact, we did not sow verg large seeds, like 
those of the Cocoa for instance ; nor even large seeds, like those 
of many Palms, certain Leguminosae, Sapotaceae or Conifei'je. 
The seeds in the collection were of a mean size, like the Haricots, 
the seeds of Iris, of Convolvulacese, &c.; or small seeds, like 
those of Coniposita^, Graminacca*, Geraniaccae, &c.; or lastly, 
very small seeds, such as those of the Poppies, Plantago, Ama- 
ranthaceae, &c. It would be difficult to class all the seeds sown 
in the different degrees of magnitude; only we may remark 
among the species which came up a rather large proportion of 
fte mean or small (Dolichos, Malvaceae, Balsam, Acacia, Vicia), 
while the very small seeds did not come up. We have thus a 
confirmation of the idea conceived at the time of sowing, namely, 
that the reproduction of the species with very small seeds is 
assured by their number rather than by the duration of the ger- 
minative power. This is not surprising, since the very small 
seeds have a much larger surface in proportion to their volume, 
and are consequently more readily penetrated by the variations 
of temperature or humidity which affect the organs. It is pro- 
bable also that a much larger proportion of the very small seeds 
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are sterile. This our experience does not allow of our stating as 
ascertained ; but we are led to presume it by the difficulty of 
getting to germinate the fi’esh seeds of the Orchidacese, the Uro- 
banchaccffi, and some other families with extremely small seeds. 

The Leguminosa; and Malvacea^ which preserve the germina- 
tive faculty so well^ are seeds })osses8ing little or no albumen^ 
especially the Legiiminosae ; but the Crucifene and the Compo- 
sitaj, which arc at the opposite extreme, have still less than they. 
The Graminacca? and L'mbelliferse, which have large albumens, 
did not preserve their powers. Thus the circumstance of the 
presence or the absence of albumen appears in general indifferent; 
although doubtless certain albumens, like those of the Coffees, 
the Umbellifcra’, &c., are bad to preserve on account of special 
chemical conditions. In other points of view, the structure of 
the seed and fruit appears equally unimportant. It might per- 
haps have been thought, for example, that tlu^ seeds of the Coni- 
positje, being covered by the penearp Jhd the calyx, would be 
better preserved than others. Experience has shoyn, on the 
contrary, that they lose their vital powers in the highest degree. 

Finally, there is some interest in comparing the present cx])e- 
riment with those which 1 made in 1832, on the relative mpidity 
of germination in the different families*; it will there be seen 
that the Amaranthacese, the Crucifer®, ,the Caryophyllace®, 
W'hich germinate very quickly, lose their power of germination 
in a few years ; that the Malvaceae germinate rapidly, and lose 
their properties slowly; that the Lcguminosie, on the contrary, 
germinate slowly enough, and lose their power still more slowly ; 
lastly, that the Umbellifer® and Scrophulariact^® germinate 
slowly, and lose their vitality in a few yeans. It appears, from 
these results, that the duration of the faculty of germination is 
moat frequently in an inverse proportion to the powxr of germina- 
ting quickly, though without doubt there are numerous excep- 
tions. Thus the very small seeds, w'hich are seen to germinate 
quickly, are also affected sooner ; while the seeds rather larger 
or of a mean size germinate slowly or endure long. 

Such are the conclusions which result from this first experi- 
ment. They show the necessity of others, in order to compare 
a greater number of families and to verify certain probable specift 
lations. Tlie seeds which I have kept in reserve allow me to 
return to the subject. In the meantime, as these \)b8ervations 
have been made with all suitable precautions, and os they form, 
with my experiments of 1832 and with those which I project, a 
general examination of germination considered in a physiological 
point of view, it seemed to me that it would be of use to publish 
them. 


• Physiol. V6g6t. p. 648. 
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Ti,— ^Biological Contributions. By Gisorgis J. Allman^ M.D., 
P.R.C.S.I,, M.R.I.A., "^Professor of Botany in Trinity College, 
Dublin, late Demons^ ator of Anatomy and Conservator of Sie 
Anatomical Museum, T.C.D. 

[With two Plates,] 

[Continued from p. 9.] 

No. IV. Description of g new Genus and Species of Tracheary 
Arachnidans *. * 

We are indebted to Dr. O'Brien Bellingham of Dublin for the 
discovery of an Acaroid Arachnidan which he found in consider* 
able numbers in the posterior nares of a seal {Halichmrus Gry- 
p/m) in July 1837, and which has on examination proved to 
belong to a form not hitherto described. 

At the Fourteenth Meeting of the British Association held at 
York in 1844, I noticed Dr. Bellingham's arachnidan as a new 
genus and ipccies under the name of Uahrae/me Halk/weri, and 
under the same designation Mr. Thompson of Belfast has re- 
corded it in his Report of the Invertebrate Fauna of Ireland. The 
description there given had been drawn up from specimens not in 
the best state of preservation, and was necessarily imperfect, but 
within the last few w^eks I have been foriunato enough to obtain, 
in company with Messrs. Ball and Thompson, fresh examples of the 
Arachnidan from a specimen of Halichcerus Grypkus taken off the 
Dublin coast. In the posterior nares of this animal they existed 
in gi*eat abundance with a species of AscariSf and thus afforded 
an opportunity of drawing up a more detailed description of the 
new genus, to which the following characters may be assigned 

HALARACHNEt* 

Grv. Char. Palps fre^, filiform; mandibles didactyle; sternal 
lip bifid. Legs with the last joint terminated by two hooks 
and an intermediate three-lobed caruncle. Body entire, elon- 
gated, Bubcylindrical, furnished anteriorly with a dorsal plate. 
Eyes ivone. • 

Species unica, if. Halichoeri, PL II,, III. 

Hab, Infesting the posterior nares of Halkhoerus Gryphus, 
Dublin coast. Dr. Bellingham. 

Halarachne Halichoeri measures about an eighth of an inch in 
length. The abdomen, which presents no trace of distinction 
from the cephalothorax, is of a somewhat cylindrical form, 

♦ Read before the Royal Irish Academy, April 12, 1847. 
t From dXr, the seat and dpaxy^y o spider. 
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roundod at ita posterior end, of a white colour, and causing the 
animal at first sight to suggest the idei; of a small grain of rice. 
The oral apparatus is in the form of a proboscis situated on the 
under surnuse of the anterior end of the cephalothorax, and is 
composed of a pair of didactyle mandibles ensheathed by an upper 
and lower lip. The mandibles (fig. 2 a & fig. 3) are composed of 
two elongated articulations, with a minute terminal one which is 
opposable to a prolongation of the external side of the articula- 
tion which precedes it, so as to constitute a small prehensile for- 
ceps. The lower lip (fig. 2 b) is very large; it is deeply divided 
in the centre, conceals the bases of the mandibles, and supports 
at each side a filiform palp (fig. 2 c) with four free articulations. 
The upper lip is arched in front, and presents upon its external 
surface the appearance of two subulate organs converging towards 
the mesial line of the lip (fig. 4), 

The oral organs are immeiately succeeded by four pairs of six- 
jointed legs. Of these the anterior pair is a little longer and 
more slender than the second and third, and is direc^pd fon\^ards 
on each side of the proboscis so as to resemble a pair of antennfe. 
The fourth pair is also slightly more slender than the two which 
precede it and is directed backwards. The first three pairs anse 
close to one another ; the fourth is separated from the third by a 
disproportionate interval. All the legs support, upon the distal 
extremity of their last articulation,^ a pair of strong recurved hooks 
with an intermediate three-lobed caruncle (fig. 5). 

Upon the under surface of the cephalothorax may be observed, 
with the assistance of a low magnifying power, four small brown 
puncta ; these, as will be presently seen, are the lateral lobes of the 
great central nervous mass appearing through the integument. 

On the dorsal aspect of the cephalothorax and extending for 
some distance behind the origin of the posterior pair of legs is a 
corneous shield of a somewhat oval shape with sinuous margins 
(fig. 6), and on the ventral aspect a sternal plate may also be 
demonstrated, though this can scarcely be distinguished from the 
surrounding soft integument. If however the floor of the ce- 
phalothorax be separated and then viewed uiider compression by 
transmitted light, a distinct plastron (fig. 7} may be easily seen, 
having its posterior margin produced into two long •processes 
which pass backwards, and its anterior into two shorte/’ ones which 
are directed forwards. To the four processes the mfiscles are at- 
tached which move the le^. The muscular fibre is marked with 
very evident transverse striae. 

lliie alimentary canal at its commencement seems to be an 
exceedingly narrow tube, but it would afterwards appear to un- 
dergo enlargement, and even to be furnished with extensive caecal 
prolongations. Appearances would lead one to suspect that caeca 
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are sent off into each of the eight legs, but upon this point I am 
unable to come to any decided conclusion, and indeed the course 
of the alimentary tract hat eluded all my, attempts to demonstrate 
it with satisfaction. Just before its termination in the anus 
however, which occupies the posterior extremity of the abdomen 
(fig. 2 rf), the rectum would appear to receive two long caecal tubes 
(fig. 2*); these contain a white opake substance, and maybe traced 
fomards one on either side of the body till they terminate by 
entering the first joint of Jthe anterior pair of legs. They must, I 
conceive, be referred to a biliary, or perhaps more correctly to a 
urinary system. 

llcspiration is effected by means of a system of trachea; 
(fig. 2 e, e, c) which originate at each side in a minute *s})iracular 
orifice (fig. 2 /) occupying a latcro-dorsal position at the anteinor 
extremity of the abdomen. From the spiracles the trachese pass 
off, some forwards into the cephalothorax and others backwards 
into the abdomen ; the farmer sending branches to the legs and 
oral apparatus, and to the other organs in the anterior part of 
the body, while the latter arc distributed to the organs of the 
abdomen. 

One great transverse trunk (fig. 2 y) passes across the posterior 
part of the cephalothorax, uniting the tracheary systems of oj)- 
posite sides. ^ 

The structure of the trachea? (fig. 8) is very similar to that of 
the sauK* organs in insects ; the spiral fibre however demands a 
much higher ))()wer in order to he rendered visible than is required 
for this purpose in the generality of true insects. 

There is no part of the internal anatomy of Halarachne more 
(\asily demonstrated than the great central nervous mass. This 
(fig. 2 h) occupies a position near the middle of the cephalo- 
thorax, and would seem to lie beneath the alimentary canal. It 
is of a somewhat stellate figure, the margins being prolonged 
on cacli side into two pyriform lobes giving off from their apices 
nervous cords which run to the intervals between the first and 
second, and second and third pairs of legs. The lateral lobes differ 
ill structure and colotir from the rest of the nervous mass, and 
are visible through the integument without any dissection. No 
special organs of sense can be detected*. 

The generative system is very obscure. Extending transversely 

* The only other view which it is possible to take of the organ here de- 
scribed as a central nervous mass, is that which would represent it as a ven- 
tricular cavity with lateral prolongations. Such view however I believe a 
careful examination will prove to be untenable, and convince us tliat it is 
really to be referred to the nervous system, and results from the confluence 
of two or more pairs of ganglia. 

Ann. if May. N. Hist. VoL xx. 4 
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beneath the integument from a point close to the spiracular orifice, 
to within a short distance of the mesiahline of the under surface 
of the abdomen, may be observed a dark-coloured and very evident 
line (fig. 2 k). This line, which I believe we would be right in 
interpreting as a tube, terminates at its end nearest the spiracle 
in a pyriform cul de sac (fig. 2 / & fig. 9), and at the other in a 
conical or infundibulate expansion (fig. 2 m), through which it 
would seem that the tube opens externally into a remarkable 
pouch which exter^ds across the anterior part of the under sur- 
face of the abdomen from the conical termination of one tube to 
that of tlie other, and easily admits the introduction of the point 
of a needle (fig. 10). The cul de sacoi the tube contains a some- 
what pyriform curved organ marked with circular or spiral stria', 
(fig. 9 u)j and a careful examination will detect certain filiform 
organs extending from the tube in the greater part of its length 
ba^w^ards till lost among the contents of the abdomen. Whether 
however these filaments are caecal appchdages opening into the 
tube or muscular fibres, or something quite different from both, 
is far from evident. This jioi-tion of the orgjinizatiou of Hal- 
arachne T have })rcferrcd describing as referable, to the generative 
system, though its exact function must still be viewed as liypo- 
thetical. Among the numerous speeimens 1 have examined 1 
could detect no traces of distinction of ; all appeared to pos- 
sess precisely the same structure and all to be reproductive, i/tf/- 
arachnevfovX^ seem to be viviparous, for the rupture of the walls 
of the abdomen would frt*(juently liberate the young furnished as 
yet with only six lep, and the abdomen scarcely visible, but in 
other respects the embryo to all appearance; in rather an acivanced 
stage of development. In wliat special organ tlurse embryos are 
confined previously to parturition, or through what o})euing they 
naturally escape from theii’ parent, 1 am unable to form any satis- 
factory opinion. 

Small six-legged mites (fig. 11), most probably the larvae of 
Halarachne, and apparently differing but little in form from the 
embryo condition just alluded to, may be found in considerable 
abundance along with the adult anim^. 

In these the abdomen is but little developed. The legs scarcely 
differ from those of the adult except in number and in being 
proportionably longer ; they are all furnished with the double 
claw and intermediate cariinelc. The oral organic seem also to 
approxijnate nearly to the condition already described. Neither 
dorsal plahj nor plastron of the cephalothorax is evident. 

The internal anatomy may in some respects be studied with 
greater facility than in the adult. The alimentary canal com- 
mences in a straight and delicate tube, which after passing above 
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the great central ganglion expands on either side into two pouches, 
from each of which a large ca^cal prolongation would seem to pass 
backwards, running along the sides of the body to its posterior 
extremity. Between tiiestj two caeca the; canal is continued^ ex- 
periencing in its course two other dilatations, and finally ter- 
minates by a straight rectum which opens at the posterior end 
of the body between three long bristles. Just before its termi- 
nation the rectum receives the two long ciccal tubes which we 
have already described in the adult, and which here also contain 
an opakc fluid, and may be traced forwards into the first pair of 
h'.gs. The alimentary canal through its whole length is sur- 
rounded by a large quantity of the so-eallcd adipos(t matter. 

The central nervous mass is here also very easily demonstrated. 
It presents anteriorly two lobes, which are not however very pro- 
minent, and the lateral prolongation so conspicuous in the adult 
cannot Ik'tc be detticted. A filament would seem to be traceable 
fr()iii (*ach of the anterior lobes to the organs of the mouth, but 
1 havti becMi unable to make any satisfactory observation \^ith 
reference to the connection of other filaments wdth the central 
mass. 

J have ill vain sought for traces of a respirator}" system. 
Though l>nt three pairs of legs arc visible externally, yet the 
fourth or posterior paiwvhich becomes developed in the adult 
exists in the larva in a’riulimental condition. It may with some 
care be detected, confined as yet beneath tlic integument, and 
presenting the a])pearance of a pair of conical organs diverging 
at first as tliey jmss backwards and thou turning forwards and 
inu rirds. The iriuseular fasciculi may already be seen with their 
fibres assuming a spiral arrangement in tln^, interior of the rudi- 
mental limb. The larvie arc all much more active than the adults, 
but not natatory. 

In tlui structure of the oral or^ns as well as in other points 
of its (external anatomy, Halaraclmc possesses very close aflSnity 
with Gammm, From the latter genus indeed, the principal 
zoological differences Aj ill be found in the remarkably elongated 
cylindroid liody oi‘ Ualarachm*, which contrasts so strongly with 
the flattened, more or less orbicular body of Gamams, The habits 
of the two genera, though in both eases parasitical, arc in all other 
r{‘spects totally dissimilar; Ilalarachoe not only presenting us 
with a marine Iiabitat, but being absolutely cntozoal. 

♦ 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES IL, IIL 
FUf, 1. Ilalnrav/me JJalichoeri magnified. 

Fiff, 2. DitU), cjrpeiuul frmn below to hhow certain details of internal ana* 
toiny: a, mandibles; bf lower lip; c, palp; d, anus; eee, tracheee; 

4 * 
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fj spiracle ; transverse tracbeary tnaik ; h, central nervous mass ; 

lateral cseca ; X', /, i/i, «, unknoi^h organ probably referable to 
the reproductive system. 

Fig, 3. Mandible. 

Fig. if Upper lip. 

Fig. 5. One of tlie feet with its terminal claw. 

Fig. (5. Dorsal shield. 

Fig. 7. Ventral shield. 

Fig. 8. Portion of a tracbeary tube showing its structure. 

Fig. 9. Ctd-de-suc probably connected with the reproductive system, and 
contnining* a pyriform striated body. 

Fig. 10. Pouch existing on the under surface of the abdomen. 

Fig. 1 1. Aualouiy of the larva. 
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Manual of British Botany, containing the Flowering Plants and Ferns 
arranged according to the Natural Orders. By CiiAiiLEs* Cardalk 
Babingto.v, M.A., F.L.S. &c. :?nd edit. 1‘Jmo, pp. 428. Van 
Voorst, Loudon, 1847. * 

In studying the species of British plants, it is of great importance to 
have a book which contains short and at the same time accurate dis- 
criminating descriptions, and one which can he easily taken to the 
fields for the purpose of consultation. Mr. Bahington’s ' Manual ' 
combines these requirements, 'i'he work ii portable, the character.*; 
of the species are given with great care from personal observation, 
and the names have been revised so as to make the nomenclature 
corre.s[)ond as much as possible with that adtqited by the best hola- 
nists in Europe. “ It has been the author’s wish to adopt in all caseH 
those names w'hich have the claim of priority, unless good cause 
could be show'll for a contrary proceeding ; and with this object he 
has carefully exarained nearly all the best European Floras, coin- 
paring our plants with the descriptions contained in them, and in 
very many cases with foreign specimens of undoubted authenticity. 
In the adoption of genera and specie.? an endeavour has been made, 
by the examination of the plai§b themselves, to determine what are 
to be considered as truly distinct ; thus, it is hoped, taking nature 
as a guide, and not depending upon the authority of any name how- 
ever distinguished.” 

The work is founded in some measure on the model of Koch’s 
* Synopsis Florae Germanicae,* and undoubtedly is the best Manual 
of British Botany which we possess. It is not a compilation, but an 
original work embracing the results of the author’s texamination of 
the species in most cases in their native localities. In giving the 
characters, the essential and distinguishing points are put in italics, 
thus calling the attention of thtf student at a single glance to the 
marked differences of the species, llie natural system of DeCan- 
dolle is adopted w ith some modifications, and the Linnaean system is 
used a.*; a key to the genera. In this way the work may be said to 
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combine the artificial natural methods of classification. The 
analysis of the Linnaeaii clakes and orders, with the synopsis of the 
genera at the commencenfent of the work, render it valuable for 
beginners. 

* In the present edition several important additions have been made. 
Tliere is an excellent analysis of the natural orders of British plants, 
and there is also an index of popular English names. Some of the more 
diflicult genera, as Rubus B,n(i Hieracium, have been carefully revised. 
The speqjes which are doubtfully native have been noticed, and all 
the recent additions to the Vlora have been introduced. Many of 
these additions have already been described by Mr. Babin gton in the 
‘ Supplement to English Botany,* a work which is now published 
regularly by Mr. Sowerby, and which well deserves the support of 
fill British botanists. 

Wc have no hesitation in recommending Mr. Babington’s ‘ Ma- 
nual* as the best guide to the student of practical botany in this 
country. 


The Elementff of Botany, Structural and Physiological. By John 

LiNDLiiY, Ph.IX, F.ll.S. Sic. 5th edit. 8vo, pp. 2:58. London, 

Bradbury and Evans. 

I )r. Lindicy led the way in this country in the publication of ele- 
mentary works on botany, embracing a philosophicnl view' of the sci- 
ence. His works have Iflng and deservedly held the first place in our 
universities and schools. We have now’ a fifth edition of his ‘ Out- 
line of the First Principles of Botany,’ “ Tlie author has taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity thus afforded him of bringing the work 
completely u]) to the j)rescnt state of botanical knowledge, without 
however interfering with its original plan, by the introduction of 
doubtful or merely speculative matter, or of questions which do not 
interest a student. It w’as in the outset a book for learners ; its j)ur- 
j)Osc was to state plainly and concisely tlie great facts of the science, 
and to separate them from the ulterior questions to which they lead ; 
and however much the work may ^ve become extended by the ad- 
dition of explanatory notes, the latter have never been permitted to 
aj)pear in a form likely to divert attention from the main points. 
On the contrary, the^ have been printed in a different type, wdiich 
renders them immediately distinguishable, and enables the reader to 
go through the principal propositions wdthout, in the first instance, 
occupying his thoughts with their detailed explanation.” 

It is an admirable synoj)sis of the important principles of the sci- 
ence, and it i?? illustrated wdth excellent woodcuts. The addition of 
a glossary of technical terms, arranged alphabetically, enhances its 
value much, and is a great boon to the student. This edition differs 
from previous ones in not giving an account of the natural systems, 
nor a detailed description of the natural orders. For these the learner 
is referred to the author’s ‘ School Botany * and his ‘ Vegetable 
Kingdom.* For one who wishes to have a short and comprehensive 
view of the great facts of the science of botany as regards structure, 
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ph3r8iology' and classification, we look upo^^this edition of the Ele- 
ments, combined with School Botany, as among the best works which 
he can procure. 


Illustrations of British Mycology, By Mrs. T. L Hussey. 

Reeve, Brothers. 4to. Parts J, & 2. 

There is perhaps no co\intry in wdiich so little use is made of the 
various esculent fungi which abound everywhere in early aiitumn, as 
Great Britain. There is no doubt that we have some fifty or sixty 
species which would afford w^holesome and agreeable food, and yet 
scarcely more than a tenth of this number are ever admitted to our 
tables. This perhaps is in some measure owing to the circumstance 
that no British work on esculent fungi, as far as are aware of, 
has ever appeared, except the little treatise entitled the ‘ Mushroom 
and Champignon * illustrated, whicli is confined to a very few spe- 
cies. This desideratum is now supplied by the more general work 
of Dr. Badham, and by the ‘ Illustrations of British Mycology* now in 
progress, which bids fair to be one of the most important that has 
ever appeared on useful and noxious fungi. *rhe illustrations are 
preceded by a general sketch of fungi founded on the concluding 
volume of the * English Flora/ Since its publication the real struct- 
ture of the hymeniura has been ascertained, and consequently some 
improvements and alterations are requisite ; a sketch of these has 
been given by the author of that volume in Br. Lindley's ‘ Vegetable 
Kingdom,’ and since its ])ubIication a long article 1ms a[>peared on 
the subject in Orhigny’s ‘ Dictionnaire d'Histoire Naturelh* ’ from the 
pen of M. L^veille, agreeing in all essential points with Mr. Berke- 
ley’s arrangement, and this has been a]>plied by Dr. Mougcot to an 
extensive series of fungi ])ublislied in the statistical account of the 
Department des Vosges. It has been objected to both, perhaps 
with some justice, that they are founded solely on the fructification, 
without paying sufficient attention to mor|)hology ; it is however 
certain that the real affinities of the genera are more truly indicated 
than in any former arrangement, and we shall be rejoiced if the 
forthcoming morphological urni^l^ement by Professor Fries in the 
‘ JSumma Vegetabilium Scandiuaviip ’ remedies acknowledged de- 
fects without creating new difficulties. We do not blame Mrs. Hus- 
sey therefore for adoj)ting the arrangement of the ‘ English Flora ’ in 
preference to that in the ‘ Vegetable Kingdom,' in which indeed 
there are some manifest errors, her object being to refer students to 
the most readily availaljlc source of information. 

Some excellent observations follow on collecting and examining 
fungi, which will be read with interest even by practised students ; 
and the same may be said of the general accounts of the species 
illustrated, in which there is always something worth notice, either 
from its intrinsic value, or from being ])laced in a novel point of 
view. It is not indeed to be expected as regards a subject of such 
immense extent, and requiring access to a multitude of rare and ex- 
])ensive books, in various languages, that in a work whose merits rest 
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expressly on faithfulness of execution and j^ersonal observation, 
there should not be here fcad there some little matter for criticism, 
but it will be found that wiuh that nicetj^ of tact which is so charac- 
teristic of her sex, Mrs. Hussey has avoided in general such difii- 
culties. 

Of the original drawings of Mrs. Hussey and her sister it is impos- 
sible to speak too highly ; many of them are so exquisite as to be 
positively fit for public exhibition, and so characteristic that it is im- 
possible not at once to recognise the species. These are reproduced 
faithfully by the lithogra^er, but there is a certain want of force 
about the lithographs which does not do justice to the originals. This 
and some other points connected with the editorial department will 
we doubt not be improved in the course of publication. Meanwhile 
we recommend the work most cordially to our readers, who will find 
accurate and beautiful illustration combined with much practical 
and interesting matter, especially as regards the culinary use of these 
neglected but by no means despicable objects. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Aj)ril 13, 1847. — Wra. Yarrell, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Notes on some rare Hirps ov New Zealand and Australia, By 
Mr. F. Strange, in a letter to John Gould, Esa., F.R.S. etc. 

Strigops habroptilus, G. 11. Gmy.-^^rhe Ka-ka-po, or Night 
Parrot of tlic New Zealanders, is an inhabitant of the western side of 
the Middle island, and like the Kiwi-kiwi or Apteryx is strictly noc- 
turnal in its habits, and never leaves its retreat during the day; its 
usual place of resort consists of burrows, formed by itself, beneath 
the roots of large trees or under immense pieces of rock, w^hencethey 
cannot, even by the natives, be easily dug out. Its food consists of 
fern-roots, which it digs up wnth its bill, and the outer covering of 
the leaves of flax, which it obtains by draw ing the leaves between the 
mandibles and leaving the flax behind. They are not gregarious, 
more than tw’o never being found together, except a pair of young 
ones, w'hich appear t» sto]) with the old birds until they have attained 
the size of their parents. This is one of the birds the natives set 
great store by, the head being cut ofl', strung by the nostrils, and 
w^orn In the ears on their grand feast-days. It is knowm to the sealers 
by the name of the Green Bird of New Zealand. 

“ Apteryx Australis. — Kiwi-kiwi of the New Zealanders. I am 
told that a second species of Apteryx is to be found on the Middle 
island, that it stands about three feet high ; it is called by the sealers 
the Fireman. Aware, from your figures and description, that the 
sexes differ considerably in size, I pointed this out to my informant; 
but he still persisted that there are two species, in confirmation of 
which opinion he added, that he had taken the eggs of the two birds. 
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and found those of one species to be much «iurger than those of the 
other. Ihe larger kind are nearly the siie of the Emu’s ; they arc 
somewhat long m form and blunt at the ends ; their colour is a dirty 
white. They aie de^wsited in a burrow on a nest formed of roots 
and sticks, and a few of the bird's own feathers, 

** ScYTiiaops NovjE HollandijE. — I send you the egg of this 
species, and also the female bird out of which it w'as taken, after she 
had received two shots." 

April 27 — William Yarrell, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair, 

’riie following communications were read to the Meeting : — 

1. DfiSCKirTIONS OF TIIK EOOS OF SOME OF THE BiBDS OF CllILK. 

By William Yarrell, Esq., F.L.S. 

From my earliest acquaintance with the eggs of out British Birds, 
I was led to consider that this department of natural Iiistory had not 
been studied with the attention these beauCiful objects deserve ; and 
the examination of collections of eggs made in India, Australia, North 
America, and more recently in Chile, have served to confirm my first 
impression. 

The history of a plant w'ould be incomplete if it did not include a 
dcvscription of tlie leaf, the flower, and the fruit, as these appear in 
succession. 

Mr. MacLeay has told us in his ‘ Horie Entom.,’ p. 448, that as 
the knowledge of the whole life of an insect must make us better 
acquainted with its nature than a mere description of one of its forms, 
in the same proportion ought metamorphosis to outweigh every other 
principle of arrangement." 

Of two naturalists who studied the Lcpidoptcra of Europe, it hus 
been stated, that “ not satisfied with an acquaintance with the insect 
in its perfect state, they c.\amined it also in the early stages of its 
existence ; tliey compared the various caterpillars with the butterflies 
which are produced from them, traced with indefatigable industry 
the plan of nature in these animals, and discovered the rcserahlancc 
w'liich was invariably j)rcserved in the structure of species related to 
each other in affinity, in the different stages of their existence." 

With these examples in view, I have been induced to consider the 
egg of a bird as one stage or condition in the life of the animal : 

lliat the colour and markings w’c find deposited on the external 
surface of the shell afford indications by which classification may he 
assisted : 

That the eggs of congeneric species will resemble eiicli other in 
colour and markings, whatever may be the geographical locality in 
which such species are found. 

Mr. Hewitson, in the introduction to his work containing excellent 
delineations of the eggs of British birds, obsen’es, that “ much useful 
and highly interesting information might be gained towards the clas- 
sification of birds, by paying some attention to their eggs ; and it is 
gratifying to find, in thus regarding them, that, with the exception 
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of a few instances, werirwe to take the eggs of our British birds as 
our only guide, we shouiiif arrive at the best and m^st approved ar- 
rangement of the different genera.” 

I am aware that exceptions and discrepancies may be pointed out. 
The colour deposited on the egg-shells is an animal matter, depend- 
ent on the health of the bird. Fear or confinement acting consti- 
tutionally upon the organs of secretion are known to affect this 
colouring-matter. 

The greatest amount of variation is found to occur among the 
Lariddc. 

With these preliminary remarks, I proceed to the description of a 
collection of eggs of some of the birds of Chile, obtained by Mr. 
Bridges, and exhibited here by Mr. Cuming. 

Catharies Iota of Molina; Chilian name lotti — The egg of this 
Vulture meases 2 in. ^ length, and 1 in. in breadth : the 
shape is rather peculiar, being broadest at the centre and tapering 
gradually in both directions, so as to become pointed at both ends, 
'riie ground colour is white, slightly tinged with red ; blotched with 
])alc red ; spotted and speckled with dark brownish red. 

HaliaHus aguUt, Temminck ; Aquila of the Spanish ; Calquin of the 
Indians. — The egg is 2 in. ^ in length by 2 in. in breadth ; 
elliptic ; white, with a few spots of dark red and numerous spots and 
bjicckles of pale red. 

Polyboms Brasilienms, Swainson ; Cliilian name Traro and Taro, 
— I’he egg of this bird is 2 in. in length by 2 in. in breadth ; 
blotched, sjiotted and speckled with dark red, on a ground of reddish 
wliite. This egg, in its colour and markings, resembles those of our 
British Osprey. 

MUvago pezoporos, Meyen ; Chilian name Ttiique, — The egg mea- 
sures 1 in. y”?} by 1 in. white, tinged with red; blotched, spot- 
ted and speckled with dark brownish red. 

Strix prathicola, Bonap. ; Strix flammea of Wilson ; Strix Amorim 
rana of Audubon. Screech Owd. — The egg is pure white, and mea- 
sures 1 in. I J in length and 1 in. in breadth. 

Tardus Falklandicus of Quoy and Gaim. ; Chilian name Torzal. — 
This egg closely resembles those of our British Missel Thrush. The 
ground colour ]>ale Uuish white, spotted and speckled with })ale red. 
The length 1 in. ,/y, tlie breadth three-quarters of an inch. 

Geositta canicularia of Vieillot ; Chilian name Camimnte, — The 
egg is pure white, and measures of an inch in length by -j\ of an 
inch in brcaylth. 

Cyanotis o^micoloVt Swains, ; Chilian name Pajaro, — This small 
egg measures only of an inch in length by half an inch in breadth ; 
of a pure and sj) 0 *tless white, but some specimens of the eggs arc 
tinged with pale buft- colour. 

Crithagra brevirostris, Gould ; Chilian name Chirique. — The egg 
is white, tinged with green, speckled with brownish red, and mea- 
gre s of an inch in length by half an inch and ^ in breadth. 
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Fringilia J)iucu, Mol. I’he Chilian naxi^ is Thiuca or JDiwca.— 
The egg of this bird measui es 1 inch in Ifiigth by of an inch in 
breadth ; the g^bund colour white, tinged with green, more or Igss 
mottied all over with two shades of greenish brown. 

Pkytotoma rara. Mol. Called Kara by the natives. — ^'fhe egg 
measures 1 inch in length by of an inch in breadth, and is of a 
delicate bluish green, w’ith a few specks of dark reddish brown at the 
larger end. 

Sturnella Loica, Mol. The Chilian name is Loica.^'The egg of 
this bird measures 1 in. ^ in length by of an inch in breadth ; 
the ground colour white, spotted and speckled with pale red, dark 
brov-mish red, and purple grey. 

Icterus Thilius, Mol. ITie Chilian name TMli or TrilL — ^This egg 
measures 1 inch in length by of an inch in breadth : the ground 
colour white, sometimes tmged with bulF, witli a ffw spots and 
streaks of dark reddish brown deposited over the larger end. 

^Zenaida auritas Tcmm. ; Chilian name Tort oh, — Tlic egg of this 
species, w’hich is the most common of the Columbidte found in 
Chile, is M'hite, and measures 1 in. in length by of an inch in 
breadth. 

Columbina strepitaus, Spix ; TorioUta cynmi of the Chilians. — The 
egg of this pretty little species of Dove is also of a pure w'hite, smooth 
and shining ; the length of an inch, the breadth 

Nothura perdicaria, G. R. Gray; Perdh df the Chilians. — This 
beautiful egg, of a uniform rich purple-ohocolntc brown, the sur- 
face smooth and polished, measures 1 in. in length and 1 in, 
in breadth. 

Two other unnamed eggs in this collection, of tlie same character 
and colour as that of the Nothura last-described, and j>robably be- 
longing to two species of the genus Tinochorus found in Chile, may 
be here refened to ; the larger one 2 in. in length by I J in. in 
breadth ; the other 1 in. in length and 1^ in. in breadth. El- 
liptic in shape, of a rich and uniform purple-chocolate brown ; the 
surface highly polished. 

Another egg in this collection, not named, but apparently belong- 
ing to some species of Tinamouy may be mentioned on account of its 
beauty. It measures 1 in, in length, and \ in. in breadth; 
the shape is elliptic, and the colour a uniform delicate siskin-green. 

Rhea Darwiniy Gould, ‘Voyage of the Beagle,' Birds, page 123, 
plate 47. — I’he egg of this fine species measures in. in length 
and 3^ in. in breadth : elliptic in form ; the colour whitish, but 
tinged with very pale asparagus-green. I'his egg is figured by Dr. 
Thienemann in his new work now in course of publication on the 
incubation of birds in general, part 1. page 4. tab, 2. fig. 2, with the 
additional name of Rhea peiinata D^Orbignii, 

Scolopajc Paraguai(Ey Vieill. Called by the Chilians Avecasina and 
Porrotero . — llie egg is in. long and 1| in, broad; olive-brown, 
blotched and spotted with dark red^sh brown and pale brown. This 
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egg» iu colour and ma^^ings, exactly resembles the egg of our most 
common British Snipe. 

Vanellus Chilicnsis, — Tht egg thus marked measures 1 in. in 
length and 1 in. in breadth : olive-brown, spotted with black and 
greyish brown ; closely resembling the eggs of our British Vanellus. 

Rallus satiguinolentus, Swains. ; Chilian name Piden. — ^This egg is 
1 ill. ^ i breadth : the ground colour wliite, tinged 

with red, partially spotted with yellowish red. In its ground colour 
and markings very similar to the egg of our British Rallus. 

Gallinula crassirostrist J. E. Gray. Called by the Chilian Taguita. 
— ^I'he egg reddish W'hite, spotted with two sh^es of reddish brown ; 
the length 1 in. by 1 in. in breadth. 

Fulica galeaia, G. H. Gray. — This egg, closely resembling that of 
our Common Coot in its colours and markings, measures 2 in. in 
length, and iu. in breadth : pale brownish white, or stone-colour, 
speckled over with nutmeg-brown. 

Cygnus nigricoUis, Gmelin. Cisne is the Chilian name for this 
Black-necked Swan. The egg is near 4 iu. in length by 2^ in. in 
breadth ; white, tinged with pale buff. 

Rkynchaspis rnaculatas. The Chilian name of this bird is Pato 
Abaston. — The egg measures 2 in. in length and 1-J in. in breadth ; 
dull, greyish wdiitc, tinged with green. 

Querquednla v<erul(Ua. Eyton. 'I’he Chilian name of this little Duck 
(the Anas Rajfflesii of Vigors) is Pato Colorado. — The egg is 2 in. in 
length and 1 in. y^^^ in breadth : the colour a uniform pale buffy 
white. 

Anas Bahamensisl Linn., called Pato J ergon grande by the Chi- 
lian.s, produces an egg of an inch larger iu both its dimensions 
than the egg of the Pato Colorado last* described, and of a richer and 
more decided buff- colour. 

Podiveps Ckile/ms, Garnot. Called by the Chilians Guala and 
Gaalon. — 'Hiis lurgc species of Grebe produces an egg of 2 in. in 
lengtii by in. in breadth, of a dull white, stained with earthy 
brown. 

Podiceps Kalipareus, Quoy and Gaim. The Chilian name GualUa 
de la Mar. — The egg of tliis Grebe measures 1 in. by ly in., of a 
dull white, stiiiie of them more or less stained with dirty brown, de- 
pending on the number of days they may have been deposited in the 
nest. 

The egg -of a third species of Podiceps, bearing the Chilian name 
Gargari, is* yet a little smaller than the egg of the Gmlita last de- 
scribed, measuring only 1 in. in length and 1 in. in breadth; 
the colour as usual iu the eggs of all the Grebes. 

2. Dksciuption of a new Genus of EMYnAJ. By J. E. Gray, Esq., 
F.ll.S., F.Z.S. ETC. 

In the museum of the Zoological Society is a fine specimen of a 
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large freshwater Tortoise, presented by ^ ut. Mawe, R.N., who 
found it in South America in the year 183y. 

It is vnarked by Mr. Fraser ** Emys Mawii, Bibron, original of M. 
B.*s description, No. 68.99/* but I can find no such s])eciea described 
in M. Bibron’fi work, nor is it an Emys as defined by that author. 

It differs from all the known Einydae in being covered with very 
thin membranaceous scales, and in having a broad sternum with a 
series of four large distinctly defined plates placed over the sterno- 
costal suture. I'he gular plates are very small, and there are no 
axillary or inguinal plates. 

My genus Plaiystenion has the same kind of sterno-costal plates, 
but quite a differently formed shell. The head is very large and the 
tail elongate. 

Dermatemys, n. g. 

C/i. gen, — Testa ovalis, gibba, acarinata, in latcribus rotundata, mar- 
gine posteriore exponso, paulb refiexo, scutellis mcmbranaceis 
tenuissimis defense. Scutellte 7narginales*i)o^tenorcs latae, Ster^ 
num planum anterius rotundatum posterius cmarginatum. Squama* 
gulares parvse, triangulares, testae superiori per longum syniphysin 
affixae. Sulnra sterno-costalis squamis magnis quatuor defensa, 
postremis duabus maximis squamis, minima anteriore. Scutellw 
axillares et inguiriales null®. Testa vix ad aperturam contractu. 

Head ? Toes webbed ? Claws } . 

Shell oblong, convex, not keeled ; sides rounded, hinder edge ex- 
panded, slightly refiexed, covered with very thin membranaceous 
shields. The hinder marginal shields broad. Sternum fiat, rounded 
in front, notched behind .• the gular plates small, triangular, united 
to the upper shell by a long symphysis ; the stenio-costal suture 
covered with four large distinctly defined plates ; the anterior smaller, 
the two hinder largest. The axillary and inguinal plates none. *riic 
cavity of the shell is scarcely contracted at the opening. 

II ab. South America. 

Dermatemys Mawii, n. s. — Vertebral plates; 1st broad, seven- 
sided ; 2nd, 3rd and 4th longer than broad. Colour pale brown ; the 
upper surface covered with small, close, irregular depressions of a 
darker brown colour ; the shields pale, nearly transparent, very brittle 
when dry; the under surface uniform pale yeliowish white, with 
slightly sunken grooves. 

Length of upper shell 1 7 inches ; wddth 1 1 inches ; length of ster- 
num 12J inches. 

Remarks. — The specimen appears to be not quite full-^rown. It 
has much of the external apj)earance of Phrynops Geoffroyii^ and the 
general thinness of the scales of Chelydida: \ but there is no appear- 
ance of any scar on the inner surface of the sternum for the attach- 
ment of the pelvis ; and though the gular scale is worn and nearly 
obliterated, yet it is sufficiently distinct to show that it has no inter- 
gular plate. 
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3. Dkscbiptions o^new Crustacea from the Eastern Seas. 
BV^Adam White, F.L.S. 

'Family Inachidje. 

Genus Doclea, Leach. 

DoctKA CALCiTRAPA, White, Ti. s., List of Specimens of Crust, in 
* Brit. Mus. p. 4. 

Carapace with seventeen large spines on the back and sides, mid 
sixteen smaller tubercles# on the upper surface; seven of the large 
spines do^^m the middle of carapace, six of them erect, the sixth 
springing from the base of the much -elongated horizontal terminal 
spine ; the last of the spines of the side much longer than the other 
three. The whole surface seems to have been covered with hairs, 
llie four hind pairs of legs are very long and slender. 

Breadth of carapace 1 inch 4 lines ; length 1 incli 1 0 lines. 

A species distinguishable at first sight from the four species hitherto 
described, of all of which there are specimens in the Museum Col- 
lection. 

Hah. Philippine Islands (Zebu) : Brit. Museum. From Mr. Cu- 
ming’s collection. 


Family MAiADiE. 

Hyastf..vus, White. 

C-arapacc rather oblong, rounded on the sides behind, before and 
behind the eyes straight ; a slight transverse groove in upper orbit ; 
front with two horns as long tus the carapace, at first parallel and then 
diverging and directed slightly downwards ; outer antenna? with all 
the joints cylindrical ; the insertion of the basal joint concealed by 
the frontal horn. 

Fore-legs slender ; second pair of legs the longest and veiy*^ slender ; 
terminal joint with the edge spined. 

A genus allied to Hyos and Chorinust, the only species of wduch 
was long ago figured in the large work of Seba. 

Hyastenus Seb.e, White, List of Specimens of Crust, in Brit. Mus. 

p. G, 

Upper surface somewhat roughish, and covered with a delicate 
dow'ii. • 

Cancer araneiis cornutus alter, Seba, Thes. iii. 45. t. 18. f. 12. 

JJah. Philippine Islands. From the collection of Mr. Cuming. 

Also found by Capt. Sir Edward Belcher, C.B. 

* * Family Parthenopid^. 

Ceratocaucinus, Adams & White. 

Form of the carapace somewhat pentagonal ; the sides, over the 
insertion of the first pair of legs, produced into a large spine directed 
slightly forwards ; front wide and prominent, projecting on each side 
in the form of conical horns, wddely separate from each other. Eyes 
rather small, peduncles short, the eye fitting into a groove on the side 
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of the beak. Outer antennce considerably developed, the terminal 
appendages at least half the length of the ^f^fliole antennae> and pro- 
jecting beyond the horns of the beak. 

First pair of logs much- elongated ; the sides nearly parallel ; the 
wrist somewhat pear-sliaped, witliout spines on the inside, the edges 
of the pincers meeting and serrated, 'riie second pair of legs longer, 
more slender tlian the last three pairs ; the tarsal joint slender and 
elongated ; fourth and hftli pairs of equal length ; the'^fifth pair, as in 
Eitmedonusy placed so high as nearly to conceal the insertion of the 
fourth pair ; the tarsal joints of these legs thick ; the claw at the end 
translucent. Abdomen of male as in Eumedonus ; the female un- 
known. 

This genus is closely allied to Emiedonm of Prof. Milne Edwards 
(Crust, i. 349), and, like it, comes from the Eastern Seas. 

Ckratocaucinus LONGiMANus, n. s., List of Specimens of Crust, in 
Brit. Mus. p. 125. 

Tw'o pointed transverse tubercles, tufted with hair at the end, on 
the back of the carapace, behind the eycs^ the first pair of legs 
covered with minute warts and with several deep longitudinal grooves ; 
the pincers blackish brown, except at the base. 

Hab. North coast of Borneo (Balambangan) : British Museum. 
Presented by Capt. Sir Edward Ihjlcher, C.JL, It.N. 

When alive, according to the observations of Arthur Adam^, Esq., 
who found it, tlie colour of this species is blood-red, with five liglit 
bands across the carapace. 

Ctonatoxotus, Adams & White. 

Carapace pentagonal, depressed, the lateral angles very slmrp ; 
the front very wide, lamelliform, dilated, rounded, slightly notched 
at the end, Eyes large, prominent ; jieduiK-les short, inserted in a 
deepish notch on the side. Outer anteiinaj with the terminal appen- 
dage elongated. 

First pair of legs thickish ; the wrist rounded and spined on the 
inside, the claws serrated on the edge; third and fourth pairs of 
legs rather longer than the second and fifth ; the tarsal joints of the 
second, third, fourth and fifth pairs of equal size and thickness ; the 
fifth pair of legs inserted above the fourth pair. 

Abdomen of female seven-jointed ; three or four of the ba.sal joints 
seen from above. Male unknown. 

Tliis genus is allied to Eumedonus. 

Gonatonotus pkntagoxus, n. s.. List of Specimens of Crust, in 
Brit. Mus. p. 125. 

Carapace above closely verrucose, tlie w^arts depressed ; a strong- 
ish ridge iicross the back, extending from one lateral angle to the 
other, with two tubercles in the middle ; the front grooved down the 
middle ; the centre of the back with two longitudinal impressions ; 
terminal joint of abdomen in female verrucose. 

First pair of legs verrucose ; the pincers grooved. 

Mr. Adams found this species on the coast of Borneo, When 
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alive it is of a brick- red^olour, with the chelae crimson j under sur- 
face rufous, * 

Lambrus LAMRLijGEtt, White, List of Specimens of Crust, in Brit. 

Mus. p. 12. 

hVont depressed, flat, thin ; upper surface of carapace with three 
largish protuberances behind, one in the middle and one on each side ; 
carapace longer than wide ; sides about the middle crenated ; fore- 
legs very long. 

Breadtli of carapace 4^ Ijncs ; length 5| lines. 

Hah Philippine Islands.* From Mr. Cuming’s collection. 

Lambrus turrioer, White, List of Specimens of Crust, ki Brit. 

Mus. p. 12. 

Carapace longer than wide ; front small, depressed and consider- 
ably grooved in the middle, the side with a small tooth on each side ; 
back of carapace with four elevated spines, thickened and blunt at 
the end, the first about midw'ay between front and hack ; behind it 
another much higher, aijd one on each side of this ; on the hind 
margin of carapace, in the middle, are two spines. 

Arms very long, verrucosc; legs very slender and smooth. 

Br(“adth of carapace about 4 lines ; length about 4J lines. 

Huh. Philippine Islands : British Museum. From Mr. Cuming’s 
collection. 

Also brought by Capt. Sir Edward Belcher, C.B., R.N. 

4. On somk TtNUKscKiiftcD sPEciKS OF Lepidoptera in the Society’s 

Collection. By Edwarii Doubleday, Esq., F.L.S. &c. &c. 

Genus Pieius, 

PiERis Phaola. Pi, alls omnibus supra albis, aniicarvm margine 
ejctrrno lattt nigi'o, postkarmn punctis sejc nigris noUito, subtiis 
paUkk Jlavescentibus, basijlavis, marginibus cxttrnis nigro-punc^ 
tatis. Exp. alar. 2^ uuc. vel 57 miilim, 

Hab. Fernando Po. 

Above, all the wdngs white, very slightly tinted with yellowish 
at the base ; anterior wings w’ith the costa narrowly black ; the outer 
margin wdth a broad black border, dentate internally, broadest at the 
apex. Posterior wings with a scries of seven round black dots on 
the margin. 

Below^ pale cream -colour or white, slightly tinged with yellow ; 
palest on the disc of the anterior wings ; the base and costa of the 
anterior and the costa of posterior wings yellow ; apex and outer 
margin of anterior wings with a series of nine black dots, of which 
the first to tflie sixth are minute, the seventh larger and double, the 
eighth and ninth larger than any except the seventh. Posterior wings 
with a marginal series of seven black dots: the first, second and 
third very minute, fourth, fifth and sixth progressively larger, seventh 
small. 

Head, thorax and abdomen black, sprinkled especially below with 
w’hite scales. Antennse black, ammlated with white. 

In the collection of the Zoological Society. 
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This species is closely allied to P. EudoxjL, but differs in wanting 
the bright orange patch at the base of the^^terior wings, and in the 
form and number of the dots on the posterior wings, as well as in 
the colour of the under surface, which is pure white with a silvery 
lustre in the males of that species. 

PiERis Matuta. PL alis omnibus supra albis, apice anticarum nigra ; 
, margine posticarum nigro punctato ; subtils albidis basi anticarum 
costaque poslicarum luteis, Exp. alar. 2| unc. vel 63 millim. 

Hak Fernando Po. 

Wings above white, the anterior with the apex and outer margin 
as far as. the third median nervule irregularly black ; a black spot 
on the margin above the first and second median nervule. Posterior 
wings with a slender cuneiform dot at the extremity of each nervule. 
Below, anterior white, the costa itself very narrciwly black, ihe^ base 
marked with a broad luteous patch. Posterior wings very pale 
cream-colour, with slight pearly reflections, the costa at the base 
luteous. Extremities of the nervules slightly fuscous. Head and 
thorax black, clothed with white hairs. Abdomen black, covered 
with white scales. Antennae black, annulated with white. 

Genus Aterica. 

Aterica Barce. At, alts omnibus supra mneo-nigrist marginibus 
externis fuscis, subtus ochraceis, fascia communi transversa, plaga 
I, discoidali anticarum, strlgis undatis niaculisque brunneis. Exp. 
alar. 2^ unc. vcl 55 mill. 

Hab, Sierra Leone. 

Above, all the wings aeneo-fuscous, with green and bluish reflec- 
tions ; the outer margin of the anterior broadly fuscous at the apex, 
less so at the anal angle ; a slight fuscous cloud at the end of thi‘ 
cell and another much larger beyond it. Posterior wings witli the 
costal and abdominal margins and the outer angle broadly fuscous ; 
outer margin, except at the angle, narrowly so. Abdominal fold 
thickly lined with long hairs. Cilia fuscous, spotted with whitish. 
Below ochtey brown, the anterior wings with a minute dark brown 
spot in the cell close to the base ; a large, irregular, subtriangular, 
dark brown patch before the middle, divided in the cell by a spot of 
the ground colour. Beyond the middle is a much- waved abbreviated 
brown striga, and a similar one extends along tke whole outer mar- 
gin. Between these two striga^ is a transverse band of a vinous 
brown, commencing at the apex and extending to the middle of the 
inner margin, narrow at its commencement, broad at its termination, 
where it occupies nearly the wh^le space from the middle of the 
wings to the anal angle, and is divided by a faint ochrey cloud. 
Posterior wings with a broad reddish brown band across the middle, 
divided by a pale ochreous spot near the costa, beyond whicli is a 
paler brown cloud. Near the margin is a much- waved brown striga, 
and the outer angle is brown. Near the base is a somewhat reni- 
form brown spot, paler in the centre, and below it a ring of the same 
colours. 
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Head, thorax and a^^domen fuscous above, rufeseent below. An- 
tennas very long, black! 

In the collection of the Zoological Society. 

Genus Charaxes. 

Oharaxes Phraortes. Ch, alts omnibus supra fulvis, mgro lim- 
hatis maculatisgue, anticis serie marginali punctorum, posticis 
lunularum fulvarum; subtils saturate fulvis, fascia media alteraque 
submarginali argenieis, maculis plurimis, vitHsque numerosis nu 
gris argenteo cinctis* Exp. ajar. 4^ unc. vel 116 mill. 

Hab, Madagascar. * 

Above, all the wings fulvous, with, a broad black border exter- 
nally, broadest on the posterior wings, marked on the outer margin 
of the anterior with a series of fulvous dots between the nervules, 
and on the posterior just within the margin with a series of lunules 
also placed between the nervules ; this border is irregularly dentate 
within on the anterior wings, and divided near the apex by a row of 
four fulvous dots ; not dentate internally on the posterior wings, but 
less defined, being slightly shaded into the fulvous. The base both 
of the anterior and posterior wings is slightly shaded with fuscous, 
and the anterior are marked, in the cell, with two rounded spots, an 
elongate subquadrate one on the disco-cellular nervules. a sub- 
quadrate one immediately beyond the cell above the third median 
ncrvule, a longer one immediately below this, and another broadly 
lunate between the fifst and second median nervule, all black. Be- 
tween these spots and the black margin is a short subraacular band 
extending from the costa to the second disco-cellular nervule. Outer 
margin of anterior wings sinuate, dentate, of posterior dentate, cau- 
date. 

Below, the anterior wings are bright deep fulvous at the base and 
along the costa beyond the middle of the wings ; marked as above 
with black spots and a short marginal black band, but all these mark- 
ings are broadly margined with silvery white ; and there are, in ad- 
dition to the spots of the upper surface, a small round spot in the 
cell close to the base, and an oval one above the first median ner- 
vule near its origin, both black with a silvery border. Beyond the 
middle is a silvery white irregular band, narrowed on the costa, where 
it is marked by four black dots, the third and fourth indistinct, 
broadest on the inher margin, where it becomes of a pearly hue. 
Between this band and the margin the prevailing colour is a pale 
fulvous. A band composed of a series of silvery grey lunules com- 
mences on the costa and terminates on the submedian nervure. 
These lunules have their points directed inwards, and are margined 
internally with black, those nearest the costa less broadly than the 
others. The terminations of the nervules are bordered with silvery 
grey, and beyond this with black, and the cilia are spotted with the 
same colours. The posterior wings are brjght deep fulvous, paler 
towards the outer margin, traversed beyond the middle by a flexuous 
silvery band. At the base, before the precostal nervule, is an oval 
black spot bordered with silvery white; beyond this is a macular 
Ann, ^ Mag, N, Hist, Vol, xx. 5 
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band composed of four black transverse bordered with silvery 
white^ extending from the costa to the abdominal fold ; the inner 
vitta transverse only at its origin, extending down the abdominal to 
unite with a similar fold which traverses the cell and descends ob- 
liquely between the first median nervule and the siibmedian nervure. 
The inner margin of the silvery band is marked with a series of black 
spots and vittse, and the abdominal fold is beautifully marked with 
alternate silvery, bright fulvous and black vittae. Near the outer 
margin is a broad silvery white band spnnkled with grey and ful- 
vous scales, and clouded with these colours, bordered externally with 
black. On the outer margin itself is a narrow black border, mar- 
gined internally with white. Cilia, except on the tail, white. 

Head fulvous. Thorax fulvous above, streaked below with fulvous 
and white. Legs white. 

In the collection of the Zoological Society. 

Tins beautiful insect is closely allied to CA. Castor, but may at once 
be knowm by the silvery markings below. 

« 

5. Description of Strigops habeoptilus. By G. R. Gray, Esq., 
F.L.S. See, 

With reference to the interesting particulars about Strigops hahro- 
ptilus, communicated by Mr. Gould (suprti p. 55), I am induced to 
remark that this singular bird was first noticed under the native name 
of Kakapo in the Appendix to Dr. DiefFenbach’s Travels in New 
Zealand, where it was suggested to belong to the family of Cvcululau 
from the supposed similanty of the few feathers brought by that 
gentleman to those of the genus Centropus. This idea was at once 
dispelled by the arrival of tlio perfect specimen now iu the British 
Museum, from which a figure was made by my friend Mr. Mitchell, 
and published as pi. 105 in the ‘ Genera of Birds.' The singular ap- 
pearance of the feathers of the head, and especially their arrange- 
ment about the bill, gives it much of the expression of the family 
StrigidiB. It was this resemblance that induced me to give it the 
above generic name. Dr. Dieflrenbach states that its native name 
implies that its habits are nocturnal ; the natives catch the bird by 
torchlight. He further informs us that it chiefly inhabits the South 
island of New Zealand, but is very rare even in that locality, which 
is in some degree the result of the destruction it^meets with from the 
attack of cats and dogs, to which its habit of frequenting the lower 
branches only of trees the more readily exposes it. 

As I have never published a specific character, I subjoin the fol- 
lowing ; — 

Strigops habroptilus, G. R. Gray. Sir, olivaceo-viridis viridu 
griseo tinctu8,plumi8 singulis strigd mediand flood nigro^marginatd 
extus irregulariter transverse mgro-fasdatis, tectricum majorum 
remigum secundariorumque pogoniis extenoribus cauddque^ totd 
pallide umbrinis transverse luteo^flasciaiis fasciis irregulariter 
nigro^margimtis j suhtils palMior luteo tinctus plumis singulis 
strigd mediand luted piceo-marginaid extus irregulariter transverse 
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piceo fasciatis ; fronte, gents, regionibus auricularibus plumisgue 
ad rostri basin prominentihus pallide utnhrmis medio luteo^notatis ; 
rostro albo, pedibus phmbeis. 

Upper surface sai)-green, with a verdigris tinge on the wings ; 
each feather marked in the middle with yellow, which is margined 
on the sides with black, from which spring irregular transverse bands 
of the same colour; the outer webs of the greater wing-coverts, 
quills, secondaries and the entire tail, brownish buflf, irregularly 
banded transversely with black ; between every alternate set lemon- 
yellow ; the inner webs of quills and secondaries black, more or less 
transversely banded with lemon-yellow. Under surface pale green- 
ish yellow, tinged with lemon-yellow, more or less mark^ along the 
shaft with pale yellow, which is narrowly margined with brownish 
black ; some of the feathers have transverse bands of the same 
colour. 

The top of the head brownish black, margined outerly with sap- 
green, tinged in some j)laces with verdigris, and marked in the middle 
with j)ale yellow ; the froht, cheeks, ear-coverts and the projecting 
feathers of the face pale umber, marked in the middle with yellowish 
white. Bill white ; feet plumbeous black. 

Length, 2 feet 4 inches; bill, 1 inch 8 lines; wings, 11^ inches; 
tail, Dj inches; tarsi, IJ inch. 

May 1 1. — William Spence, Esq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 

'llie following paperVas communicated to the Meeting: — 

On thf Genera of the Family CiiiTONiDiK. By J. E. Gray, 
Esq., F.H.S., F.Z.S. etc. 

'rhis family now contains so many species, offering such varied 
modifications of form and structure, that it becomes necessary to 
separate it into several genera, for the purpose of more accurately 
determining the species and showing their relations to each other. 

Most authors have regarded the family as a single genus, and even 
M. De Blainville, who formed the family into a class under the name 
of Polyplakiphora, so regarded them. He forms of this class and his 
Nematopodes or Barnacles a subtype of tlie animal kingdom, which 
he called Malentozoaria or Molhiscariivulata ; but there is no suf- 
ficient character to separate the Chitons from the other Mollusca, 
and the Nematopodes nxe now known to be Crustacea, so that this 
division or subtype'of the animal kingdom has been erased from the 
system by most succeeding authors. 

Dr. Leach in his MSS. proposed to divide this family into genera, 
according to the form of the appendages which cover the upper sur- 
face of the mantle ; and Hisso, who was in constant correspondence 
with Dr. Leach, has in his work published two of Dr. Leach’s genera. 
Mr. Guilding has formed some genera on the same principles in the 
Zoological Journal, and I liave added two others in the Synopsis of 
the British Museum for 1841. 

I may remark that these appendages of the mantle form exceeding 
good characters for the more minute division of the groups, but the 

5 * 
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scales so gradually pass into spines or tubercles on the one side, and on 
the other they so gradually diminish in thickness to furfuraceous 
scales, which are easily deciduous that it is difficult to define when they 
are quite absent ; therefore they do not afford characters of sufficient 
importance to use them as Leach, Risso and Guilding have done, for 
the primary di^asions of^the family. 

Lamarck divided the family into two genera, Chiton and Chitonellus, 
but he left in the former genus several species which are more natu- 
rally allied to the latter. 

M. De Blainville in 1825 published a monograph of the family, 
under the article ‘ Oscabrion' in the Diet. Sci. Nat. xxxvi., in which 
he introduced some new characters for the division of the species into 
sections. He observes : ** Les organes sur lesquels nous appellerons 
successivement Tattention pour le distinction des especes sont les 
suivants : — 

** 1. L'existence ou Tabsence des paires de pinceau de soies dis- 
poses bien reguliferement de chaque cote du limbe, qu'il soit rev^tu 
ou non d*6cailles, d 'Opines, ou m^me de polls. 

*'2. IjU disposition des branches commen^ant plus ou moins en 
arriere et se terminant plus ou moins en avant. 

** 3. La forme de valves de la coquille, consid6ree sp^cialcment 
dans Texistence plus ou moins marqu6 des aires laterales. 

“4. La grandeur proportionnelle de ces valves et leur d%rt‘ 
d’occlusion. 

5. lia forme des lames d'insertion et le hombre de leur 6chari- 
crures ou dents. 

** 6. Enfin la disposition des couleurs de la coquille.” — D. S. N. 
xxxvi. 536, 

C'ertainly this was a great improvement to what had been pre- 
viously done, but unfortunately M. De Blainville appears to have had 
the opportunity of obser\'ing only a limited number of species, and 
has placed the others in the sections to which, from their external 
aj>pearance, they appeared to belong, though on examination they 
have not the characters assigned to the division in which they were 
placed : thus Chiton amiculatus, p. 546, is said to have the front and 
hinder valves lobed and pectinated; C. niger, p. 541, the teeth of 
insertion pectinated ; C. echinatus, p. 550, the anterior and posterior 
valve toothed ; and C. gigas, the lobes not pectipated. 

From repeated examination and comparison I ap inclined to con- 
sider the following as the best characters for the distinction of the 
genera and species, arranged according to their permanence and im- 
portance : — 

1. The presence or absence of the pores, furnished with a bundle 
of spicula on each side of the mantle. 

2. The comparative length and position of the gills. 

3. The form and modification of the plate of insertion of the valves, 
especially of the posterior valve. 

4. The size and form of the exj)osed part of the valve, and the 
kind of sculpture on its surface. 

5. The absence or presence of appendages on the mantle, and the 
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form, sculpture on the surface, disposition, and equality or inequality 
of size of these appendages. 

6. The colour of the valves and appendages of the mantle. 

It has been objected, that the character derived from the form of 
the plates of insertion can only be seen by the destruction of the 
specimens, as they are generally kept in the cabinets : this is not 
always the case, for they can generally be seen from the nnder>side 
or through the substance of the mantle ; but when this is not the 
case, the form of the plates, of insertion can be easily discovered by 
carefully paring away the under part of the mantle, so as to show part 
of the edge of the valve without any injury to the specimen. And 
it should be recollected too, that the separate valves are the only part 
of the molluscous animals which are usually kept in cabinets. 

The number of lobes into which the edge of the margin of inser- 
tion is divided may be also easily seen by the porous lines which are 
to be observed on the inner surface of the valves, diverging from the 
apex to the margin, each of these lines going to the bottom of the 
notch which separates thcHobes on the inner processes of insertion. 

Various authors, as Spengler, Chemnitz, De Blainville, Sowerby, 
Barnes and Reeves, have described and figured many species of the 
genus. 

Synopsis of the Genera. 

I. Mantle simple » without any pores or tuft of spines on the sides, 

A . plate of insertion of the anterior and posterior valve divided 
into several lobeSf and of the central valves into two lobes. 

a. llie valves exposed, broad, with regular, equal, well-defined mar- 
gin for insertion, divided into lobes more or less denticulated. The 
hinder valve with the apex superior, subcentral. 

1. Chiton. The posterior valve entire; margin covered with 
regularly-disposed imbricate scales. 

2. Tonicia. Posterior valve entire ; margin naked. 

3. Aci#TiropLEURA. Posterior valve entire ; margin spinose, spi- 
nulose or bristly. 

4. SciiizocHiTON. Posterior valve with a deep notch on its cen- 
tral hinder margin ; mantle slit behind. 

b. The valves exposed, broad; tl^e hinder valve with a slightly raised, 
smooth or slightly crenated plate of insertion {not divided into lobes 
on the sides), and with the apex subterminal. 

5. CouEPHiuM. The hinder valve with a rather raised apex, and 
the plate of insertion crenulated, with one small central slit. 

6. pLAXiPHORA. ITie hinder valve with a produced posterior 
apex, and the plate of insertion entire, smooth, rounded ; valves thin ; 
mantle with tufts of bristles. 

7. Onithochiton. The hinder valve with a produced terminal 
apex ; plate of insertion entire, rounded ; valves thick ; mantle covered 
with spines, bristles, or chafF-like scales, 

8. Enoplociiiton. The hinder valve with a produced terminal 
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apex ; plate of insertion entire, rounded ; valves thick ; mantle 
covered with oblong, unequal, elongated, oblong scales. 

B. The plate of insertion of all the valves with only a single notch on 
each side. The valves more or less covered; the hinder valve with 
expanded plates of insertion (as in the central valves), with only a 
single notch on each side, and a concave sinuosity below. 

9. Mopaha. Valves, exposed part broad, transverse ; plates of 
insertion moderate ; mantle spinulose ; front edge sometimes ex« 
panded. 

10. K-atharina. Valves, exposed part small, cordate, as long as 
broad ; mantle smooth. 

11. Cryptochiton. Valves entirely hidden ; mantle covered with 
tufts of spicula, 

II. Mantle with a series of pores (each furnished with a tuft of spines) 
on each side. The plates of insertion of all the valves with only a 
single notch on each side, which is sometimes rudimentary . 

12. Gryptoconchus. Exposed part of valves very small, linear, 
much longer than broad ; mantle smooth. 

13. Amicula. Exposed part of valves small, subcordatc, as broad 
as long ; mantle bristly. 

14. Acanthochites. Exposed part of valves moderate, broad, 
cordate, as long as broad; mantle spinulose.* 

15. Chitonellus. Exposed part of valves linear-lanceolate, elon- 
gate ; body vermiform ; munllc spinulose. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ile^searches to determine the Number of Species and the Mode of 
Det^elopwent of the British Triton. By J. Hi(;<;iNBor'(^M, Esq., 
E.H.C.S. 

The observations of the author, of which be gives a detailed ac- 
count in the present memoir, have led iiiin to the following con- 
clusions : — 

Two species only of the genus Triton are met with in England ; 
?iamely, the Triton xjerrumsus and tiie Lisso-triton punctatus. It is 
three years before the animal is capable of propagatftig its species, 
and four years before it attains its full grow'th. In its tadpole state, 
it remains in the water till its legs acquire sufficient strength to 
qualify it for progressive motion on land. While a land animal, it 
is in an active state during the summer, and passes the winter in a 
state of Iiybernation ; but does not then, as has been erroneously 
supposed, remain at tlie bottom of pools. Very dry, or very wet 
situations are incompatible with the preservation of life during the 
period of hybernation. At the expiration of the third year, the 
triton revisits the water, in the spring season, for the purposes of 
reproduction, and again leaves it at the coinmeiicement of autumn* 
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Impregnation is accomplished through the medium of water» and 
not by actual contact. The growth and development of the triton 
are materially influenced by temperature, and but little by the action 
of light. The triton possesses the power of reproducing its lost 
limbs, provided the temperature be within the limits of 58® and 75® 
Fahrenheit; but at lower temperatures, and during the winter, it 
has no such power. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR MAY 1847. 

Chiswick . — May 1. Very fine. 2. Cloudy. 3. Rain. 4. Cloudy. 5. Cloudy 
and fine. 6. Slight fog . fine. 7. Overcast : showery. 8. Rain. 9. Fine : 
cloudy: densely overcast : rain. 10. Very fine : slight showers, II. Cloudy, 
12. Very fine. 13. Cloudy and fine • showers. 14. Showery. 15. Fine; rain 


at night. Ifi. Rain: cloudy: rain at night. 17. Cloudy. 18. Fine: rain. 
19, 2(). Cloudy and fine. 21,22. Very fine. 23. Very hot and sultry. 24. 
Cloudy and fine. 2.5—27. Very fine. 28. Slight haze : sultry. 29. Cloudy : 
thunder and heavy rain* 30. C]ear and fine. 31. Cloudless : exceedingly fine. 

Mean temperature of the month 56®*8.3 

Mean temperature of May 184fi .56 *16 

Mean temperature of May for the last twenty years ... 55 *01 
Average amount of rain in May 1*84 inch, 

Boston . — May 1. Fine. 2. Clciuoy : rain early a.m. : rain ?.m. S. Cloudy: 


rain A.M. and p.M. 4. Cloudy. 5, Fine : rain r. m. 6. Cloudy. 7. Fine train 
p.M. 8. Cloudy : rain p.M. ^.Cloudy, 10 Cloudy : rain early a.m. 11. Rain. 
12. Fine; rain, with thunder p.m. 13. Fine: rain p.m. 14, 15. Fine: rain 
early A.M, 16. Rain: rain, with thunder p.m. 17. Cloudy. 18. Cloudy; 
rain p.m. 19, 20. Cloudy. 21 — 24. Fine. 2*5* Windy, 26, 27. Fine. 28. 
Fine : I o’clock p.m. thermometer 82“^, 29. Rain : 4 o’clock a.m. thunder, hail 

and rain; rain all night. 30. Fine; rain early a.m. 31. Fine. 

Sandwick Manse ^ Orkney. — May 1. Bright: clear. 2. Bright: drops. .3. 
Bright : clear. 4. Bright: damp. 5. Fine. 6,7. Cloudy: damp. 8,9. Drizzle: 
fog. 10, Clear ; fine, 11. Cloudy train. 12. Rain : cloudy. 13. Cloudy. 
14, Rain : fog. 15. Damp: rain; fog. 16. Bright: cloudy. 17, 18. Cloudy: 
clear. 19. Sliowers: drizzle. 20. Fog; cloudy, 21. Bright: rain. 22. Showers. 
2,3, Clear. 24. Fine. 25. Bright : cloudy. 26, Bright: showers, 27. Fine: 
clear. 28. Fine : cloudy ; fine. 29. Rain ; thunder ; cloudy ; fine, SO. Clear ; 
fine. 31. Cloudy: fine. 

Api degarth Afanse, Dumfries-skire . — May 1 . Fine summer day. 2. Mild ; 
showers. ,3. Cloudy : keen. 4. Spring, but keen. 5. Cold ; wet p.m. 6. Grow- 
ing: wet p.m. 7. Dull; showers. 8. Dull: wet p.m. 9. Mild : dull : wet p.m. 
10. Fine growing day, 11 — 14. Dull: showers. 1.5. Fine summer day. 16. 
Stormy : wet all day. 17. Wet and cold. 18. Wet and stormy. 19. Dull: 
wet, 20. Sunshine ; fine. 21. Dry: cloudy, 22. Cloudy ; showers. 23. Warm : 
thunder : rain. 24. Fine : clear : wet p.m. 25. High wind : clear. 26, Fine; 
clear : li^ht; cloudy. 27. Fine ; clear: thunder. 28. Fine : wet p.m. 29. Fine : 
heavy rain p.m. 30. Fine ; warm. 31. Remarkably fine. 


Mean temperature of the month 5 l 0 *l 

Mean temperature of May 1846 52 *6 

Mean temperature of May for twenty-five years 51 *1 

Mean rain in May for twenty years 1*69 inch. 
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XL — 0/1 the Vcntriculiila; of the Chalk ; including the description 

of peculiar Characters of Structure observed in their Tissues. 
By J. Toulmin Smith, Esq. 

[With two Plates.] 

Almost one hundred years have now elapsed since Guettard 
drew attention to “ some fossil bodies little known/^ the eluci- 
dation of which he attempted in an elaborate paper*. Of the 
two classes of bodies described by him it is clear that the 
Choanites arc one. The fif^ures and descri])tions appear con- 
clusive on this point, ^nd the true affinities are very shrewdly 
pointed out by the wi’itcr, while the prevailing notion of the 
bodies described being petrified figs and other fruits is com- 
pletely disi) 0 sed of. It may not perhaps be quite so clear that 
the other class of fossil bodies described by Guettard comprises 
some of the forms of the Ventriculidfc. The true characters of 
the Vcntriculid?e will be presently seen to be in almost all cases so 
obscured from the general observer, and even, without careful at- 
tention to the mode of observation, from the experienced palaeon- 
tologist, that we cannot expect to find in either the figures or de- 
8cri])tion of a century ago positive evidence of identity. Still I 
think those of Guettard warrant the conclusion that objects of 
this class wei’c before him. 

It was not till Dr. Mantell in 1814 figured and described in 
the ^ Linna^aii Transactions,^ vol. xi. p. 401, a fossil Alcyonium 
from near Lewes, that any particular attention appears to have 
been given in this country, or, since the time of Guettard, in any 
other, to these bodies. That paper was but one among the many 

• M6m. de TAcad. Royale de Sciences for 1751. The paper is erro- 
neously cited by Parkinson under the year 1757. 1 have found no other 

direct notice of it. Michelin, in his * Iconographie Zoophytologiqiie/ p. 121, 
cites M. Guettard 8 ‘ M4moires Academiques.* I have been unable to ob- 
tain that work, but conceive it to be merely a reprint of M. Guettard 's va- 
rious Bcientiiic papers, including the one above named. 

Ann. ^ Mag. N. Hist. Vol. xx, 6 
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results of the indefatigable labom*8 of its author in a field then 
little trodden and by few feet. The views expressed in it seem 
to have undergone little modification since ; for though, appa- 
rently rather in deference to the opinions of others than from 
any conviction of his own, changes of opinion on some points 
have been expressed by Dr. Mantell in later works, they are ex- 
pressed without any grounds being stated whereon they were 
adopted*. It can be no reflection on the Discoverer of -the 
Wealden and First Investigator of the Chalk to show that, amid 
the multitude of objects which engaged his attention, one was 
not followed out exhaustively. It is sufficient at present to say 
that, whatever Dr. Mantell may have left undone in reference to 
the Ventriculidae, has been hitherto filled up by no other hand. 

The difierent members of the large family of Zoophytes have 
done so much towards the actual formation of the solid crust of 
the earth, that anything which relates to any branch of it must 
be interesting and important ; and it is certainly remarkable that, 
amid the great attention given within recent years by so many 
eminent observers to this family, no one has cnt(;red on an in- 
vestigation of the Vcntriculidac. And yet the wide developnujnt 
of these forms and their great elegance and variety cannot but 
have attracted the attention of all who have ever glanced at the 
contents of any good and extensive series; of chalk fossils ; — an 
elegance and variety which the most untutored eye cannot fail 
to notice and admire. 

I doubt not that the difficulty of the inv(‘stigation affords the 
real explanation of the neglect to which these bodies have been • 
subject. To investigate the living structure and affinities of an 
entirely soft-bodied animal whose only remains have come down 
to us encased either in intractable flint or in friable chalk will be 
at once felt to be a task of no ordinary difficulty. Such a task 
is very different from the examination of any living forms, to 
whatever class they may belong, or even from that of any of the 
more solid fossil forms, which latter thcmselvtts however call into 
activity the greatest patience and skill of the ablest observers. 

Space will not permit me to examine in detail all the notices 
which have incidentally been taken of different forms of the 
Ventriculidjc. I must confine myself to a brief glance at the 
different works in which any direct allusion to these bodies may 
be found, leaving it to tihe full details hereafter to be given of 


♦ 1 allude particularly to the separation of ** Ocellaria ” in the * Medals 
of Creation/ p. 27.9; to the stating Ventriculites to be a composite instead 
of single animal in note to p. 272 of the same work; and to the still more 
remarkable entire separation of ** V, quadrangular ^ " (p. 283 ib.) and 
placing it among FluHtrw. 
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the results of my own investigations to show wherein the hgures 
and descriptions in which siicli allusions consist hav(i erred or 
fallen short. 

To the paper of Gucttard 1 have already alluded. It is suffi- 
cient further to say, that he was not content with that mere 
superficial glance which most later observers have given. He 
expressly says* that, though at first he regarded these bodies as 
related to the sponges, he was obliged to abandon that idea when 
he had given a more careful attention to the examination of 
them ; and he concluded that their nearest affinity was to the 
Madrepores. 

In ‘ Edvardi Luidii Ichnographia ^ (1760), tab. 2. fig. 176, is 
figured a Ventriculite, which he describes (p. 10) as “ Astroitae 
congener lladularia cretacca.^^ 

Parkinson, in his ^ Organic Remains of a former "World ^ (1807), 
alludes to the paper of Guettard, and gives descriptions and figures 
of 8<weral fossils w’hich Ife considers as allied to Alcyoniay but 
whose differenects from wdfich he yet felt to be irnirked. Plate 9. 
(of vol. ii.) figs. 2, 6^ 9 and 10; pi. 10. tip. 12, 14, 15 and 16 ; 
and ])1. 12. fig. 9 1 consider to be certainly forms of Ventriculid^e ; 
and I think it jn’dbable that pi. 11. tigs. 1 and 6, and pi. 12. 
fig. 8, are so alsof. 

In Mr. Parkinson^s dater ^ Outlines ’ (8vo, 1822) he makes 
some sound c)hservations on the necessity for separating from 
the Alcyonia the various bodies figured and described in his 
former w^ork, but he gives no additional details of imj)ortance. 

On p. 54 of the ^ Outlines,^ Mr. Parkinson, alluding to what 
are undoubtedly true Ventrieulida?, describes them by eharacter.s 
which are purely external, and treats as g(uieric characters those 
which are merely accidental and non-essential. 

The ^ Organic Remains ^ of Parkinson did not in the least 
degree forestall the labours of Dr. Mantell, whose figures and 
descrij)tions (1814) convey far iiiore information on the subject 
than all else that has even yet been published. It is but justice 
therefore to extract at some length the description given by him 
of these bodies. 

The generic characters assit^ied by Dr. Mantell, as coirected in 
his very valuable work on ^The Fossils of the South Downs^ (1822), 
p. 168, are : — ^^Jody inversely conical, concave, (1) capable of con- 
traction and expa'tision ; original substance spongeous ? or gela- 


* M6xn. p. 259. 

t The frontispiece to the second volume, which is mentioned by Mr. Rose 
(citation below, p. 339) as “so beautifully delineating ” the structure of the 
Ventriculite, is no Ventriculite at all, but an exceedingly different fo.ssil in 
all respects, viz. a Wiltshire sponge. 


6 * 
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tinous ?♦ : (2) external surface reticulated f : (2) internal surface 
covered with openings or perforated papilla : base imperforate, 
(1) prolonged into a stirps, and (1) attached to other bodiesJ* 

Of the characters thus described as generic I shall hereafter 
show that all those which I have put in italics are erroneous ; 
those marked (1) being altogether in opposition to the fact ; 
those marked (2) being characters which are merely accidental 
and non-essential. 

Ill describing these bodies in the above-cited paper Dr. Man- 
tell says : — The specimens which occur at Lewes, though gene- 
rally considered as Alcyonia, do not entirely conform to the cha- 
racters of that genus as given by modern writers ; yet they arc 
evidently verj^ nearly allied to it. It is certain that the recent 
animal possessed great powers of contraction and expansion which 
enabled it to assume various dissimilar forms. In a quiescent 
state it was more or less funnel-like ; when partly expanded cya- 
thiform ; and when completely dilatt^ll it presented the figure 
of a broad circular disc. To this versatility of shape is to be at- 
tributed the great div(*rsity of appearance observable in its reli- 
quisD, whose forms must have been deriveeffrom the contracted 
or ex])anded state of the original at the period of its introduction 
into the mineral kingdom. That the animal enjoyed the power 
of contraction and expansion above iBciiibed to it, will a)>pear 
evident from an investigation of its structure. The epidermis or 
external coat is compos(?d of fasciculi of muscular fibres, ivltich, 
arising from the pedicle, proceed in a rndiated manner toward the 
circumference, and, by frequently anastomosing, const itvie a reti- 
form plexus capable of dilating, lengthening and contracting, 
according to the impressions it rec(* § ived X* The fasciculi arc further 
connected by lateral processes §, which increase the firmness and 
coherence of the external integument. From the inner surface 

* This language and query show that the author had found no specimen 
which enabled him to ascertain the actual internal structure. 

t The “ reticulation here meant was merely that of the auasiomosiny 
tubuli** named by Parkinson (8vo, p. 54), and has no reference whatever 
to the beaiitiful reticulated fibrous structure hereafter to be described, and 
which appears never to have come under Dr. MantelPs notice. If proof of 
this remark were wanted, it is found as well in the extract whiclt follows 
from the paper in the * Linneean Transactions ’ as in t\i^ spntific descriptiotr 
given by him in the sam^iipage (South Dow'iis, p, where ho speaks 

of the “ external integument composed <»f vylindricat, anantomosiny fibres, 
radiating from the centre lo ike circumference." 

I Mr. Parkinson had already expressed a similar opinion as to some of 
the fossils above named as figured by him. See * Organic Kemain.s/ vol. ii. 
p. 115. 

§ These lateral processes are in reality the fibres going off to the polyp- 

skin hereafter described. 
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of the muscular envelopment arise innumerable tubuli, which 
pass direct to the ventricular cavity, and terminate in openings 
on its surface. In some specimens a substance of a sponge-like 
aj5j)earance fills up the interstices between the tubuli, and pro- 
bably is the remains of a membrane which served in the recent 
animal to connect the tubes and assist in strengthening and 
uniting the whole mass. The sides of the ventricular cavity are 
generally about one-third of an inch in thickness. From the 
bases or pedicle proceed fibres by which the animal was attached 
to its appropriate habitation.^^ 

The portions of the structure here described as internal, and 
considered by Dr. Mantell to be absorbents, arc in the ^ Wonders * 
and ^ Medals^ of Dr. Mantell considered as polyp cells, and the 
animal described as a composite and not a single one. I shall 
show that each appropriation of those so-called tubuli is erro- 
neous. 

Tlie paper in the ^ liinfisean Transactions ^ is accompanied, as 
is the description in the ' South Downs,^ by many figures, the 
truthfulness of which, as conveying the general characters of 
outward form, has never been even approached by any later 
writer. 

M. llamond in his ^ Voyage au Mont Perdu^ (before 1815 ; but 
this is tlie only case in ii|j^ch 1 have been unable to obtain ac- 
cess to the original work) figured the silicified remains of one 
species and the cast of the same under the two names of OceU 
luria inclma and Ocellaria nuda, assigning to them characters 
which a very little study of the nature of flint and of the process 
of fossilization would have prevented. 

In the first edition of Lamarck^s ^ Animaux sans Veilebres,^ 
(1810, vol. ii. ]). 187), the bodies thus figured and described by 
Raniond arc included. In the second edition of that work (1836) 
MihioEdwards expresses do\d)ts (p. 291) of the correctness of the 
description wdiich had been given of the Ocellaria, but without 
affording any fresh insight into the real structure of the fossils. 
In the same edition are included (p. 459) three species of what 
Goldfuss had previously named Coscimpora, and which is a form 
of the Ventriculidaj. 

William Smith, the Father of Geology, in his ^ Strata Iden- 
*ified^ (1810), figures two Ventriculidre in flint (tab. 3. figs. 1 
and 2), of which the first is a very characteristic figure. He calls 
them Alcyonia. 

In the ^ leones Fossilium Sectiles ^ of Konig (1820), Ramond^s 
figures are copied (pi. 8. figs. 98 and 99), but without any 
description. 

In the ' Exposition Methodique des Genres de Pordre des Po- 
lypiers ^ of Lamouroux (1821) the so-called Ocellarice are also 
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tigured and described, p. 45. pL 72. figs, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, but with 
no fresh information. 

The Ventriculidse were justly considered by Conybeare and 
Phillij)s so interesting and remarkable that a larger proportionate 
space is devoted to their description in the well-known * Outlines 
of Geology^ (1822) than to any other fossil, and th^are the 
only fossils figured throughout their volume (p. 76). They only 
however abridge the description given in Dr. MantelPs paper, 
suggesting, however, that they were composite instead of single 
animals as described by the latter. 

In Goldfuss's * Petrefacta * (1826) there arc given, under still 
new names, figures which appear to represent some of the Ven- 
tricuhdae. 1 think it quite clear however that the two forms 
which alone are referred to in Mr. Morrises ‘ Catalogue ^ as figured 
by Goldfuss {quadratus and radiatus^y pi. 33. fig. 1, and 65. 
tig. 7) are not figures of any of the family of Ventriculidae. 
Goldfuss himself (p. 243) refers the |^enus Veniricvlites to his 
genus Set/phiay though it is clear one of his Coscinopora is a Ven- 
triculitc also. 

It appears to me that the following figures in Goldfuss repre- 
sent forms of V^cntriculidae ; but there is nothing in the descrip- 
tions which enables us to identify them : tab. 2. figs. 8, 9, 10, 1 1, 
12, and perhaps 15 and 16 ; tab. 3, fig#9^ «nd 5 ; tab. 30. fig. 10; 
and perhaps tab, 32. figs. 3 and 8. It is to be observed however 
with respect to all these figures, that they arc too imperfect to 
enable me to s]K;ak with absolute confidence of any one. It is 
certain that he has no figure of any one of the most characteristic 
forms of Ventriculida\ And this is not the less the case though 
he professes to give magnified view^s of some of the structure ; 
thos(j magnified views themselves exhibiting, without exception, 
want of accurate ol)servation, and so being calculated to mislead 
rather than aid the inquirer. 

Mr. Hose published iu vol. ii. of the ‘ Mag. of Nat. Hist. ^(1829) 
a paper On the Anatomy of the Ventriculites of MautelV^ hi 
w[ii(;]i he professes to detail the intimate anatomical structure of 
thosi: iossils, and accompanies his descriptions with figures. Tlie 
tigurcs however, which are in wood, are not such as to convey 
any correct or cl(*ar idea of the originals, while the whole papei^ 
certainly does not elucidate the structure further than had bee * 
done by Dr. Mantell*. The wTiter considers them single animals 
like the xtcivaia. 

* I had proposed briefly pointing out the cause of the essential errors into 
which Mr. llose has fallen, but my limits prevent (see note ante^ p. 75). The 
course which I subsequently show to be absolutely necessary to tlie investi- 
gation of these bodies is the best explanation of the imperfect and erroneous 
notions hitlierto prevailing in regard to them. 
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In Miss Bcnnett^s ^Catalogue of Wiltshire Organic Remains^ 
(1881) are given, but again without any description, the best 
figures yet published of me form of the Ventriculidse, which is 
there called Choanites mbrotundus (tab. 16. figs. 1 and 2: figs. 8, 
4 and 5 are bad). 

. In Woodward^s ^ Geology of Norfolk ^ (1888) two figures are 
^ven (tab. 4. figs. 20, 21) of what the author calls Ventriculites 
infundibuliformisy but unaccompanied by any description, and the 
figures are too indefinite to afibrd any information : the author 
includes V. radiatus in his list (p. 46). 

Blainville, in his ^Manuel d’Actinologie ^ (1834), figures on 
pi. 76. figs. 4 and 4 a the Ocellaria of Rainond, and on pi. 60. 
fig. 5 the Coscinopora of Goldfuss ; but in his description of each, 
pp. 380, 430, he intimates doubts as to their real nature. He 
describes each, however, as having a stony polypidom ! 

Phillips, in his ‘Illustrations of the Geology of Yorkshire ^ 
(1835), vol. i. p. 118, giwis several figures, unaccompanied how- 
ever by any description, and which figures are so very imperfect 
that it is impossible to make out from them any character at all. 
It would indeed be impossible to know that any of them repre- 
sented Ventriculida^, did not the heading of the list of figures 
state such an intention. This imperfection of these plates is the 
more to be regretted, ^nithe absence of all description the more 
sur{)rising, inasmuch as the able author himself remarks (p. 121), 
that “ the remains of the [so-called] Sponffue^ are now^here so 
well-developed as in England, and perhaps nowhere in England so 
well as ill Yorkshire. On the shore near Bridlington they lie expo- 
sed in the cliffs and scars, and, being seldom inclosed in flint, allow 
their organization to be studied with the greatest advantage.^^ 

Bronn, in his ‘ Letluca Geognostica/ (1835-7) allows a place 
to two of the Ventriculidie under that name, and figures another 
under Goldfuss^s name of Coscinopora (tab. 29. fig. 1). He 
figures Goldfuss^s Sq/pfiia Oeynhausii as V. radiatus (tab. 27. 
fig. 18), in which he is clearly mistaken. Neither the figure of 
natural size nor magnified has any resemblance to any of the 
Ventriculidie. 

In ^ Die Versteinerungeii des Norddeutschen Kreidegebirges ’ 
of Roemer (1840) arc figured, with very meagre descriptions, 
#some forms which seem intended to represent some of the Ven- 
triculidsc. They arc however too indefinite to enable me to fix 

* Though thus called Spongiae ” by this author, and though some other 
writers have so called them also, it is really needless to expend one line in 
showing the total absence in them of all resemblance to sponges. No two 
classes of objects in natural history can be more different, and the affixing 
of such a name can only arise from an entire want of opportunity for the 
examination of specimens. 
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with confidence on particular figures. All are described under 
the name of Scyphia, The nearest forms are perhaps tab. 8. 
figs. 2, 9, 11, and tab. 4. fig. 1, but others are probably intended 
for these objects. 

In Portlock’s ^ Report on the Geology of Londonderry ^ (1843) 
are contained descriptions, but no figures, of Ventriculites radiatus 
of Muntcll, and Scyphia altermns of Roeiner (tab. 3. fig. 9), and 
also of the one figured by Goldfuss (pi. 30. fig. 10) as Coscino- 
pora infimdilmliforynis ; but this writer does no more in effect 
than repeat the descriptions given by former authors. 

Michelin, in his ‘ Iconographie Zoophytologique^ (1843-7), has 
figured (pi. 30.) and described (p. 121) under the name of 
tardia, a variety of the A^ehtriculite already figured by Dr. Man- 
tell (South Downs, tab. 15. fig. 6) under the far more character- 
istic name of V, quadrangularis. 

On pi. 38. fig. 3 of the same work is a veiy imperfect figure* 
of Ventriculites Bennettite, On jd. 41. fig. 3 is a far better figure 
than had before been given of the so-called Ocellaria nuda 
while on pi, 40. figs. 3 a and 3 b are figures of what he calls Ocel- 
laria grandipora, being really a very different species of Ventri- 
culite from the other so-called Ocellarim, These figui’es admirably 
represent the original as it appears when first broken out of the 
flint. The description (p. 145) contains however, in this as 
in other cases, nothing new\ On pi. 40. fig. 4 «, 4 />, is also re- 
presented, iindd’ the name of Retefwra crassa, another form of 
Ventriculite. 

In ^ Die Versteinerungen der Biihmischen Kreideformation ^ 
of Reuss (1846) no new details are given, while the figures 
(tab. 17. fig. 14, and tab. 18. fig. 11) arc remarkable, in a work 
marked by the general beauty and correctness of its figures, for 
the want of any character or truthfulness whatever. 

Such arc the notices of this very interesting class of boditjs 
which I have met wuth. Doubtless others may e3dst in works 
which have not fallen into my hands. The above will satisfy 
every reader that all that has been done by recent palajontologists 
has l)een to copy from one another. It is important to observe 
that in none of the figures or descriptions which I liavc cited 
doe-s there exist the slightest indication of what I shall show to 
be the actual structure of these remarkable bodies, and without * 
an insight into which all attempts at classifying them and deter- 
mining their affinities must necessarily be uncertain and unsa- 
tisfactory and a true knowledge of their natural history impos- 
sible. Dr. Mantell is, indeed, the only author who has presented 

* Probably a more ropy,— for Michelin 'b plates? arc usually very good and 
rharactcrislic. 
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us with an extensive series of figures and descriptions. And 
although, as he himself properly remarks*, some respectable 
writers have amused themselves with either giving them new 
names or arranging them as Sponigia, Alcyonia,^* &c., those 
writers have assuredly done nothing more ; and thereby, instead 
of advancing the knowledge of these fossils, they have introduced 
all the confusion and uncertainty which it has been possible to 
do as to even their identity. 

Dr. Johnston, in his ‘ British Zoophytes^ {2nd ed. 1847, p. 180), 
merely takes a passing notice of the Ventriculidse ; but his work 
does not ])rofess to include fossil species. 

Finally, Mr. Morris, whose wand has in many instances re- 
stored order where numberless writers had amused themselves 
with giving new names, while he properly readmits the Ventri- 
culidie to their position as a separate genus, has placed them 
among the Amorphozoa. It is needless to dwell on the impro- 
priety of that position, as Mr. Morris is now fully satisfied, from 
an inspection of my collection, that they deserve a very different 
j)lace. And if constancy and elegance of form, delicacy of struc- 
ture, and a high state of organization are to be taken as tests, 
the Ventriciiliclie will assuredly have hereafter to be ranged in a 
very different grou]) from that of the Amorphozoa. 

Having thus show^i what has been already done in the field 
upon wdiich 1 have entered, it is necessary, in order that the 
reader may have any confidence in the results and observations 
which will be presented to his notice here, to state the course 
which I have myself pursued in these investigations. 

The first specimen of the Vcntriculidae wdiich came under my 
notice strongly attracted my attention from its great elegance of 
form and the peculiarities I observed in it. I was disappointed 
in finding any satisfactory information on its nature, and soon 
perceiv(td that every one of the characters described in the books 
had reference to some superficial characters only, and not to the 
intimate structure of the animal. Being fully satisfied that “ it 
is only by a strict investigation of the intimate structure of the 
various forms of these animals,” as an accurate observer has well 
remarked t, ^^that any permanent arrangement that shall indi- 
cate their true and natural affinities may be hoped for,” I set 
about that task myself : this has now engaged my attention for 
upwards of tv/o years ; and in now publishing the results of my 
careful observations, I feel that I may add with even more truth 
than could be done by that wnriter, that ihe task I have under- 
taken is a task of no little difficulty in the accomplishment. 


* Geology S.-E. England, p. 97. 
i Eanc on the Cirtobracliiata, Phil. Trans. 1837, p. 387. 
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and one that may fairly entitle him who enters upon it to expect 
to meet with indulgence/^ — an indulgence, however, which those 
best qualified to judge of the value of such observations will, 
happily, be also most able and willing to yield*. 

My first step was to obtain as large and varied a series as 
possible. I have in truth examined and compared wuth laborious 
care several thousand specimens, of which certainly upwards of 
one thousand are at this time in my own collection. These spe- 
cimens are in all conditions and from various localities. 

But I soon felt a new difficulty. These bodies exist both in 
the chalk and in the flint, substances about as clifierent as well 
may be. I saw that much error and inconsistency had arisen 
from not comparing and regarding the differing conditions in 
which these fossils exist in such different substances. Hence 
a preliminary step seemed to be, an examination of the nature 
and mode of formation of the flints themselves. The conclusions 
resulting from that examination have, to a great extent, been com- 
municated in two papers in the ^ Ann. and Mag. of Nat. Hist.^ for 
January and May of the present year. 

The exposition given by Dr. Turner t of the origin of the sili- 
ceous fluid, — ^in the solution of silex consequent on the disinte- 
gration of the felspar of igneous rocks, at which moment of dis- 
integration the silex is liable to free solution in water, — was con- 
sistent and satisfactory. But no consistent or satisfactory view 
could be discovered explanatory of the modcvS and forms in which 
the flint is actually found. 1 endeavoured in the above-cited 
papers to show that those modes and forms are owing to the very 
rapid solidification of the siliceous fluid — iriducc^d by special cir- 
cumstances — combined with the activity of molecular attraction : 
that those special circumstances w'cre generally the presence of 
an organic body Tvhich acted as a nucleus, — the softer bodies 
being more operative in this respect than the haVder : that some- 

♦ One of the most pleasing duties of the student of natural history is to 
acknowledge and reciprocate the assistance received from, and always bo 
ready to be rendered by, other naturalists. 1 take this opportunity of 
acknowledging my obligations to Professor Owen for, among other things, 
affording me the opportunity of fully examining several recent specimens 
of the highest interest, some of which I shall have occasion particularly to 
mention hereafter; to Mr. Morris, the well-known author of tne ‘ Catalogue 
of British Fossils,’ for assistance rendered in more ways than it would be 
easy for me to enumerate ; to Mr, Tennant of the Strand, and Mr, Harris 
of Charing in Kent, who have each placed at my disposal several valuable 
specimens with the liberabpermission to make any sections I desired ; and 
to Miss Emma Naylor of Wakefield for the donation of many line specimens 
of recent British Polypifers collected by herself. To many others my 
acknowledgements are also due, for the loan of specimens, both fossil and 
recent, for examination and comparison, 

f Lond. and £d. Phil. Mag. vol.iii. p. 25. 
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times mere mechanical action was suiSicient to induce solidifica* 
tion. I further showed* that from these facts certain very re- 
marksdble and hitherto unnoticed results had followed ; namely, 
that when a mass of the siliceous fluid had solidified thus sud- 
denly round a soft body, a Ventriculitc for example, in which the 
soft parts were existing at the time of its envelopment, it neces- 
sarily formed a solid mould round the nucleus : that when the 
soft body decayed, its gases and softer components having escaped 
through or been absorbed by the surrounding and hardening 
chalk, a more or htss complete hollow was necessarily left in the 
solid flint in the place formerly filled by the animal body : that 
the firmer fibre of such bodies remaining after the solffer parts 
had thus passed away would afford and did afford centres of 
crystallization for any silex slowly permeating the stratum in a 
liquid or gaseous form after that stratum had acquired consistency : 
that according to the greater or less quantity of such permeating 
silex w ould be the result in either wholly or only partially filling 
up the hollows whose origin I thus explained. I show^ed the ac- 
cordance of these views with the known laws of the development 
of crystals f. 

The most important results follow from these observations ; 
and I immediately saw that that which had been generally de- 
scribed as the remains of the body itself was in truth the incrus- 
tation, of a crystallized foreign substance round such remains. It 
will be obvious how erroneous must be all descriptions founded 
iipon the former notion. 

It remained to adopt a mode of examination of 1;he Ventricu- 
lidic in chalk and in flint which should realize the living animal in 
the same form from an inspection of its remains in either matrix. 
To effect this 1 made many sections of chalk specimens in every 
direction, for examination both as opake and transparent objects, 
— an attempt which I believe w^as novel. Aware that it is by 

• Ann. and Maj^. Nat. Hist. vol. xix. p. .‘50G. 

f 'I’he mode of crystallization most commonly exhibited in these cases is 
the aciciilar. Silex'is known to crystallize in this way from sublimation. In 
the 2nd vol. of the ‘Transactions of the Geol. Soc.’ p. 274, is a paper by 
Dr. MacCulloch on an instance observed by him of the actual formation of 
such crystals, which he there describes aptly as “ filamentous ciy^stals cross* 
ing each other in all directions.” It seems to me, from careful observa- 
tion, that it was in oases where an almost or altogether entire hollow was 
left, all the fibre having decayed as well as the soft parts, that the geometric 
crystals were move disposed to form within the flints. The centres were 
fewer, tlie space larger. A botryoidal form is frequently assumed under such 
circumstances by the aggregation of acicular crystals ; and traces of its former 
existence are visible in many now solidly filled spaces. The greater or less 
degree of slowness of the deposit no doubt had an important influence in 
determining the silex to assume the geometric form of so-called quartz or 
the botryoidal form of so-called calcedony ; the quartz being the result of a 
still slower deposit than the calccdony. 
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careful personal manipulation only that results can be obtained 
which may be relied on, I further procured the necessai’y ma- 
chinery and made a large number of sections, in every possible 
direction, of numerous entire flints*. The results have far sur- 
passed my most sanguine expectations. I have not only dis- 
covered, beyond possibility of question, the intimate structure of 
the Ventriculidse, — and in so doing have discovered an entirely 
new and most remarkable form of animal tissue, — but I shall be 
able to show the cause and character of all the modifications of 
form under which the Ventriculidae are found ; and I further hope 
to aflbrd indications (I wish to express myself here as cautiously 
as possit>lc) of the natural aifinities and habits of the living bodies 
to which these very interesting fossils owe their origin. 

It should be remarked, that the difficulties in the way of obser- 
vation of structure in chalk specimens is no less, in reality, than 
of those in flint. The very friable nature of the chalk, coupled 
with the almost iu\'ariablc presence of X)xide of iron, would be 
sufficient to obscure and practically to obliterate a structure far 
less delicate than that of these bodies, licnee the coarser su- 
perficial characters which have been seized iijxm by all authors 
as characteristic of genus are all that is usually visiblt‘. It was 
not without much difficulty and care that 1 succeeded in exami- 
ning satisfactorily the intimate structure oi these bodies as ac- 
tually preserved in that matrix. ^ 

It will clearly be only by thus gaining an insight into the true 
comparative values, if 1 may so speak, of the facts exhibited by 
remains preservcid in both chalk and flint, that the inquirer can 
be in a position usefully to commence his researches with the 
hope of reaching any definite and satisfactory results. 

We find specimens of the Ventriculidae preserved in flint in 
one of three ways : the place of the body either wliolly solid, the 
crystallized silex having entirely filled up the original hollow : 
partially solid, and that is generally tow^ards the central parts of 
the flint, — the marginal parts, and especially the roots, remaining 
the last to be solidly silicified : or, lastly, thtj whole occupied by 
an open network only. Each case may be examined with great 
instruction, the key to what it teaches having first become 
thoroughly understood upon the principles above indicated, to the 
deduction of which principles instances like these were steps, and 
of which they do but afford illustrations. 

It follows from those principles that, where the calcedonyf, 
whether solid or open, began by crystsffiization round some re- 

* Tbe sections of flints usually examined by microscopists nre of mere 
chips and fragments. They can be of no value in an investigation of this 
nature. 

t See note Ann. and Mag. for May last, p. 307. 
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maining fibres of the body as centres, the fibre itself, when by 
this process hermetically sealed up, would remain there to this 
day in much the same Ccndition as it then was, usually more 
or less charged with sulphuret of iron ; and that, where not so 
hermetically sealed, it would, on its subsequent decay, either 
leave the incrusting calcedony in the condition of a series of hol- 
low tubes, or such hollow tubes would, still subsequently, be again 
filled up by a continuation of the process of siliceous crystalliza- 
tion, I have many specimens of the Ventriculidse in each of these 
conditions. It will further be obvious, that where, as occasion- 
ally might happen, — but comparatively rarely, because dead fibre 
would have less attraction for the siliceous fluid than soft animal 
matter, — the fibrous skeleton of an animal of which the soft parts 
had already decayed away was enveloped in the siliceous fluid, no 
hollow would ever be formed, but that fibrous skeleton would be 
preserved hermetically sealed. I have instances of this latter 
mode of preseiwation also. 

The flint specimens are, in the vast majority of cases, found 
with flint on both sides ; a fact resulting, there can be little doubt, 
from the operation of some cause connected with electricity, 
which, though there is in no part any communication between 
the two surfaces, determined an attmetion and aflinity between 
equivalent masses of siliceous fluid on the two opposite sides, just 
as we see tbe needle follow the magnet though a solid plate in- 
tervene. Cases are liow’^ever not very uncommon in which the 
flint exists in a mass only on one side, there being on the other 
merely narrow filamentous threads of flint. When the mass is 
thus found on one side only, that side is, in almost all cases, 
the inside. Now the Ventriculites being funnel-shaj>ed, there 
would necessarily be a much greater attraction for the siliceous 
fluid on the iuner side of the body than on the outer side, in pre- 
cisely the proportionate difterencd'that there is between a single 
exposed plane surface and a surface closed in on all sides by op- 
posite surfaces. If a mass of siliceous fluid were not gi^eat in a 
particular spot, the greater part of it would thus be drawn to the 
inside, tbe electric attraction before hinted at operating however 
generally to attract a small portion to the outer corresponding 
surface, where it would spread in w^hat now appear as filamentous 
threads between the foldings of the outer surface of the animal, 
in w^hich spots the greatest attraction on the outside would of 
course be, in consequence of the opposite surfaces there present*. 
Occasionally a similar appearance is found both on the external 
and intern^ surface ; but that is usually towards the margin of 
a flint which is otherwise encased on both sides, as in the speci- 
men fig. 2 of my paper of January, and betokens an exhaustion 

* See and cf. n. 9 and note to p. t301 of the two articles before referred to. 
The threads of flint are there found though the body was not encased. 
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of material. It would sometimes happen that a very small mass 
of the fluid would approach the outside only of a large Ventri- 
culite. In such case none could reach the inside^ and wc should 
find, and do, that it is external only. 

It may at first sight be thought that there would be hollows 
in chalk specimens similar to those in flint, and that these w^ould 
be as subject as the latter to have any inclosed fibre incrusted 
with calcedony. A little reflection will however satisfy the careful 
reader that this could not be the case. The mopld of the indi- 
viduals inclosed in flint was perfectly solid. Though sulphuretted 
hydrogen were evolved, which it necessarily would be, from the 
decom})Osing body, the encasement in that solid matrix would 
generally prevent the so free dej>osit of sulpliuret of iron as would 
take place in the open chalk. Consequently the remaining fibre 
would ofler more affinity for the gaseous silex than would such 
fibre remaining in the open chalk and more highly charged with 
sulphuret of iron. And the fact is, that specimens preserved in 
the chalk exhibit a much larger proportion of sulphuret of iron 
than those preserved in flint, — frequently so much that the spe- 
cimen, after a short exposure to the air, Ifecomes a mere mass of 
oxide of iron, and all structure is undistinguishablc. In other 
cases it is less so, and I have in fact found, in several chalk spe- 
cimens in which the presence of iron is the h^ast marked, that the 
deposit of crystallized calcedony* — pure and Muthout the presence 
of a particle of flint on cither external or internal surface — has 
taken place to a small extent, but in a most exquisite manner. 
It is clear however that, in general, when any part of the soft 
substance of a body encased in chalk decomposed, its place was 
soon filled up with particles of chalk, which in its then scarcely 
hardened state were readily carried in. The firmer fibre would, 
thus inclosed, endure for a much longer period, probably indeed 
until the chalk had become Comparatively dr)% on which event 
its absoqAion, where little sulphuret of iron was ])rescnt, would 
follow and the space be left vacant. The instances of calcedonized 
fibre in chalk specimens are then quite as frequent, and to just 
such an amount in individual cases, as might be anticipated, while 
the frequent excellent preservation of the forms of the Ventri- 
culidae in the chalk is also explained. 

A piece of dead fibrous skeleton in the chalk would evolve but 
little sulphuretted hydrogen, consequently would induce the de- 
posit of little sulphuret of iron. It follows that, when buried in 
the chalk mud, it would be at once closely encased. The hard- 
ened chalk would, on the abBor|3tion of all the components of the 
fibre, also leave the places of those fibres vacant. On cutting open 
these, as well as on cutting open specimens encased with their 
soft parts and whose phaenomena it is above attempted to ex- 
* Not flint : — it is important to remember this. 
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plain, we should find the places of the fibres indicated by hollow 
tubes disposed through the mass. Of course the presence of 
great pressure, or the percolation of water or other causes, will 
have frequently destroyed every trace of the animal, or partially 
destroyed it, leaving perhaps a mere iron-mould to mark its 
place ; if the fibre were dead, not even that. I am fortunate in 
having some very beautiful specimens of the dead fibre tubes in 
my possession, — specimens which naturally escape ordinary at- 
tention, there being no colour to attract the eye, and the aid of 
the microscope being necessary to detect the facts. 

In my notes I find several other points examined, but the 
space to which I am necessarily restricted prevents my entering 
into further detail here, and I think that I may rely on the can- 
dour of every competent observer, that, having thus far touched 
on material points, others which may occur to him have not 
escaped my attention. Proceed we now to the results of these 
observations. • 

I propose to point out, first, some of the general and most im- 
portant characters connected with the external form of the body 
of the living animal ; tecond, the same of the roots ; third, to 
show what is the intimate structure of both ; and lastly, to en- 
deavour to indicate; the natural affinities of the whole group. 
And though it is impossible for me to do otherwise than pain- 
fully feel that the attempt is vain to convey, by a few words and 
figures, that certainty of conclusion which 1 have derived from 
such very extended observation, I will hope to impart some con- 
sciousness of a reality. 

Every reader familiar with the human brain is aware that it 
consists of a very extensive surface folded up in numerous con- 
volutions in order to pack it in the small compass of the skull, 
just as for convenience the pocket-handkerchief is doubled up 
to put it ii^thc pocket. The re- 
markable resemblance between the 
annexed section of a Vcntriculite 
(in flint) in my possession, and 
any cross section of the cerebellum 
cannot fail to strike every reader, — 
a resemblance arising from the 
simple circumstance that both 
are examples of a similar mode 
adopted by nature for packing an extensive surface in a small 
space*. But no one will pretend to assert that those ridges, of 
which the outline is seen in the section of the cerebellum, are 
" cylindrical fibres nor will any one infer a power of expansion 

* Plates 63 B, 64, 64 A, and 64 B of Prof. Owen’s * Odontography ’ afford 
striking illustrations of the application of the same contrivance to the hard* 
e8t« as in tlie brain it is applied to one of the softest, of organic tissues. 
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and contraction to reside in these bundles^ as Parkinson* and 
Dr. Mantell have done, from a similar appearance, in respect to 
the Ventriculidae. 

A glance at the following figure will satisfy any one that a 
simple and plain membrane may be folded up in the most intri- 


Fig. 



cate way without in fact destroying its simplicity, and having the 
only effect of packing a larger surface into a smaller compass. 
The mode of folding may be either longitudinal, in which case 
we shall have the cylindrical fibres radiating from the basis to 
the circumference of Dr. Mantell ; or it may be transverse ; or 
it may be more or less intermediate Between the two, thus 
causing those longitudinal ridges to appear to anastomose ; or it 
may be so regularly intermediate as to give to the surface a 
rnaramillated appearance. The appearance of the body may even 
differ on the external and internal surfaces, inasmuch as the folds 
may assume a different direction as they reach the respective 
surfaces, as we see familiarly in a rhubarb leaf just burst IVom its 
sheath. But none of this can alter the nature of the membrane 
itself, or serve to establish a generic character. It is further 
evident that if the folding assume the mammillated character, — 
that is, if a membrane of some thickness be folded in and out in 
regular figures, — a section across any part will, according as its 
direction shall be, represent a series of apparent twbules or of 
reticulations regularly disposed, as seen in PI. Vll. figs. 1 to 4 ; 
and again, that if any foreign substance fill up any of the super- 
ficial depressions on this mammillated surface, that sui-face will 
appear to be regularly perforated by tubules. Hence the figures 
of Goldfuss and Roerner, which profess to give magnified views 
of the exteriors of Ventriculidae. The following figure will illus- 
trate this : is the membrane, which is folded in and out with 

Fig. 


B 



the exactest regularity, each fold being of equal breadth and 
* Organic Remains, ii. p. H5. 
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length, tlius inuking each depression and elevation regularly 
round. It is evident that a section made in any part from b to 

in the plane of the suif:u;e, would be more or less of the cha- 
racter of PI, VII. fig. 3, while a section made in any part perpen- 
dicular to that plane would resemble the upper part of fig. 4, or 
fig. C (p. 87). 

A very careful examination and comparison of innumerable 
entire specimens and sections, both in chalk and flint, of every 
form and variety of Ventriculidae, early satisfied me that, though 
contrary to every figure and description that has been published, 
the above was the true explanation of their forms. Every sub- 
sequent observation has confirmed this conclusion. Let the 
reader examine PI. VII. figs. 1 and 2, and fig. C (p. 87), and he 
will see three out of many of the modes in which transverse sec- 
tions of Ventriculidae in my possession show that the membrane 
is folded. Let him, again, examine PI. VII. figs. 1 and 2, and he 
will see in fig. 1 a surface perfectly plain and smooth, except so far 
as the fibrous structure marks it ; while in figure 2 he will see the 
lower part of the surface smooth like fig. 1, but the^ upper part 
gradually passing into the mamifiillated character. These varie- 
ties (never before figured) are both in my possession, and I have 
every shade and variety from the perfectly plain to the%in8t con- 
voluted form of fig. A above. It will easily be conceived what 
a variety of markings in the chalk and flint, — at first sight wholly 
inexplicable and unconnected, — will be presented on longitudind 
and transverse sections of such complicated convolutions. 

Nor does such variation in external form indicate in the least 
degree a habit or power of contra<;tility, I have shown, by 
analogy, that it does not necessarily do so. I will show by ac- 
tual facts that the Ventriculidse were not contractile. N^t only 
is it an important fact that we find deeply convoluted specimens 
as wide-open-*spreading as any, while we find specimens of the 
perfectly plain varieties as narrowly funnel-shaped as any, but we 
find, fixed on the surfaces of specimens of every variety, Ostreae, 
Dianchorse and other shells which are in the habit of attaching 
themselves by peculiar processes to other bodies. In every such 
case the shape of the attached shell departs from its ordinary form, 
and is precisely adapted to, moulded on, that of the Ventriculite — 
proving that it yrew thereon, and thus testifying at once to the 
firmness of the texture of the body and to its noncontractility, as 
well as to its durability. Further, we sometimes find delicate 
Flustrse spread over parts of Ventriculites — always, as before, 
without trace of distortion or disturbance. But there is, if pos-' 
sible, yet stronger evidence in the fact that an entire and very 
large group of the Ventriculidae, and those, too, the very ones 
which are pointed out as exhibiting the most contracted state/^ 

Ann, fir Mag, N, Hist, Vol, xx. 7 
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have dietiuct heads — ^which heads are perfectly smooth and re- 
gular in general form^ and with no deep anfractuosities^ instead of 
being, as the contractile theory requires, most of all convoluted. 
Finally, 1 shall presently show that there was a special and most 
beautiful provision in the intimate structure of these animals 
against contractility either voluntary or by ordinary accident. 

Nor is there any want of examples of the presence of similar 
convolutions without contractility in what I hope to show to be 
kindred zoophytes of the present day. The Eschara foliacea is 
familial' to every one. But I am indebted to the kindness of 
Professor Owen for a still more striking illustration of this ar- 
rangement in a recent zoophyte. That gentleman a short time 
ago placed in my hands, with the liberal permission to examine 
it in any mode I chose, a specimen of Meandrina recently brought 
from the Indian Ocean, and which had been treated with mu- 
riatic acid. All the calcareous parts being thus dissolved, there 
remained only the soft animal parttf. 1 observed with much 
gratification that these consisted, in fact, of a single membrane 
folded up almost exactly after the manner of some of the more 
irregular of the Ventriculites — itry much indeed like the Ventri- 
culites radiatus described by Mantell and others as having an 

integurifent formed of cylindrical fibres anastomosing/^ &c. 

However much differing in the comjJexity and mode of the 
convolution of its membrane, the body of every member of the 
family of Yentriculidse appears to have had an opening at its 
upper part, and that body approached more or less to the form of 
an inverted cone. Tliey usually grew single. In one or two 
species they are grouped, and there are occasional instances, but 
very rare, of double specimens of those whose usual habit is single 
— just^as we occasionally find a double Actinia. 

Having thus shown the general character and habit of the body 
of these animals, I next proceed to show the nature of the root. 

The attention of Ellis was particularly attracted, in describing 
his Corallines, to one variety, the Corallina astaci corniculorum 
emula as he calls it, or Lobster^s Horn coralline, as having roots 
very different from those of ordinary corallines, which rise up 
from an irregular mass matted together to form the stem The 
roots of this zoophyte, on the contrary, “ regularly enter in in 
whirls round the joints the body of the animal, according to bis 
figure, tapering off* to a point in the midst of these root fibresf. 

Something after such a type was the habit of the roots of the 
VentriculidfiB. They were not, as described by Dr. Mantell, de- 

• Ellis’s Corallines, p. 16 and pi. 9. B. 

t 'rhls peeuliarit}’ is not marked either in the description (p. 86, 2nd ed.) 
or figure (pL 19) of Dr. Johnston ; but the dguros and descriptions of Ellis 
are seldom unworthy of dependence. 
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rived from the ba^e of the body " prolonged into a stirps and 
attached to other bodies/^ The body of the Ventricnlite tapers 
ofF regularly to a point atuhe bottom. At about an inch from 
its base, — the distance varies according to siase, — fibres of a very 
different aspect from those composing the membrane of the body 
begin to be attached to the external part of that body. They do 
not begin all round at exactly the same distance from the base, 
nor, as they increase in mass, is that mass of the same thickness 
on all sides. They are at first very few and thinly disposed. As 
the base narrows they increase rapidly in number and m^s, till, 
immediately below the base, they form a bundle of considerable 
size, which is continued, thus united, for some distance, from one 
to three inches according to circumstances, when it divides into 
.several radicles, sometimes more, sometimes less : I have counted 
as many as forty in one specimen. These sometimes extend veiy 
far and always terminate in very delicate extremities. 

The i*oot-mas8 is never Itself convoluted like the body, even in 
its upper parts, and where it forms a thin membrane only. It 
necessarily follows the form of any convolution, usually slight, 
which exists at the lower part of the body. The mass of the root 
is not regularly cylindrical, but irregular on the different sides 
(see PI. VII. fig. 6). Occasionally it assumes a tubukr aspect in 
places, but this is quite accidental and in nowise characteristic 
of genus or species. 

PL VII. fig. 5 gives a longitudinal section in which the differ- 
ence between the body and root is very clearly seen : fig. 6 is a 
transverse section of the same specimen. These two will realize 
to the observer how admirably the body was lodged in this root- 
case as in a sheath or socket. They remind one of a balloon to 
which the car is attached by a network of rope gathered in on all 
sides round the narrow base. PI. VI I. fig. 7 is the external appear- 
ance of another specimen, showing the root-fibres commencing 
round the body and spreading at the root. 

The substance of the root ^s different, as the fibres were dif- 
ferently arranged from those of the body. This is proved by 
the fact that tlxe root exists generally in a very different condi- 
tion, both in chalk and flint, to that in which the body is found 
in the same specimen. In flint its place is much less often 
solidly filled with calcedony than is that of the body. In the 
chalk it is the rare exception to find the substance of the root in 
sound condition. It generally falls away to dust the moment 
the specimen is opened, while the body of the Ventriculite re- 
mains entire and perfect down to its very point, having all around 
it a hollow space where the root was. 

The Ventriculites were never affixed to other bodies.^^ It is 
possible that the animal was locomotive like the Actinia, and that, 

7* 
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like ^tPennatulid<B, it fixed itself during pleasure in the soft mud. 
Among all the thousands of specimens which I have examined, I 
have never seen one attached to a shell or to any other solid 
body. Shells are indeed sometimes found growing onto the vpper 
part of the root, where it was of course immoveable, as they do 
on the body. The most delicate terminations of the roots may 
be always traced by their impi*ession in the chalk. If the ani- 
mals were locomotive, it was by aid of the low^er radicles that 
they progressed. 

Occasionally, but it is the rare exception, a small bundle of 
root fibres is given off from the side of the animal. This is 
similar in character to the true root, but slighter, and it is 
merely affixed by apposition of its thick extremity, without any 
of the encasement. Such instances appear as if some circum- 
stance rendered an additional support nccessaiy in the particular 
instance. There are instances among our native zoophytes of 
upiight habit, in which a similar circutnstancc is not uncommon 
— much more common than among the Vcntriculidaj. 

1 have one example in which there is no encasing root-sheath. 
And in that specimen, as if to make up for w^ant of it, the root- 
lets begin to arise about an inch from the base, being already of 
considerable strength : they spread out immediately on each side, 
and so support the body just as a tent is •supported by the stay- 
ing ropes on all sides. 1 have another example having two com- 
plete roots, and of course a divided base to the body. Each root 
is however smaller than usual. These examj)les only show that 
the world was under the same laws in the days of the chalk for- 
mation as it now is : that then, as now, monstrosities would some- 
times appear, which, however, only theniselve.s serve to show the 
permanence of Law' and Unity, inasmuch as in these very mon- 
strosities there is always present some compensating phseno- 
menon which it is int(;resting and instructive to observe. 

I have already stated that my investigations into the intU 
mate structure of the Ventriculids^have rewarded me by the dis- 
covery of an entirely new kind of gnimal structure. 

In 1841 Professor Owen read before the Zoological Society a 
paper* on a rcmai’kable production from the Philippine Islands, 
of which he says, in the exquisite beauty and regularity of the 
texture of the walls of the Cone, the species surpasses any of the 
allied productions that I have, as yet, seen or found described,^' 
and he gives to it the very appropriate name of Eupkctella, 
While the Evplectella is the only object which ap})ruaches the 
Ventriculidae in the beauty and regularity of its texture, the 
latter far surpass it not only in possessing a much higher degree 

* Zoological Transactions, vol. iii. p. 203 ; and Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist, 
vol, viii, p. 222. 
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of that very beauty and regularity, but in the exquisite delicacy 
of a further texture, of which the Euplectella does not possess a 
trace, and which, so far is I can learn from the best authorities, 
has never been hitherto observed in any object, animal or vege- 
table, recent or fossil. 

Through the kindness of Professor Owen and the liberality of 
the proprietor of the specimen, Mr. Broderip, I have had an op- 
portunity of carefully examining the Euplectella. While I am 
thus enabled to speak to the fidelity of Prof. Owen^s description, 
I can also speak with more assured certainty as to points to 
which, having the structure of the Ventriculidae before my eye, 
my attention was more particularly directed. 

The Euplectella is composed of an arrangement of fasciculi of 
fibres, one course over the other^ not anastomosing together : its 
principal substance consists of two layers, a longitudinal and a 
transverse one, of which the former is external to the latter. 
These, tlms crossing at regular intervals, fonu the rcgular^ex- 
ture which excites Prof. Owen^s just admiration, — an arrange- 
ment in which they arc held by the interlacement of other and 
more delicate fibres tied by the same fairy fingers which Dr. John- 
ston describes as knitting the plexus of one of his delicate zoo- 
phytes. The squares thus formed arc about the eighth of an inch 
in size,-^giganti(? in Vomparison with the squares filling the 
membrahe of the Ventriciilidflc. 

The membrane of the Yentriculida? is composed of very de- 
licate fibres arranged in squares, of which the larger ones measure, 
on an avtu’age, considerably less than the lOOth of an inch on each 
of their sides *. The fibres of the Ventriculidse are not arranged in 
fasciculi, nor in layers the one overlying the other concentrically or 
otherwise. Neither are they at their points of crossing wrapped 
together by ot her interlacing fibres. The substance of the Ventri- 
culites simplex (sec PI. VIII. fig. 1), which is the true type of the 
whole family, is not quite one line in thickness (about the sixteenth 
of an inch). It consists of five thicknesses of the squares 1 have 
mentioned. Consequently the substance of the body of the ani- 
mal consists of a membrane composed of an exceedingly delicate 
fibre anastomosing in every direction, so as to form both in the 
plane of its surface and of its thickness regular squares (sec 
Plate VII. fig. 8) . As the body increases in size from the base to 
the upper margin the fibres increase in number, and this takes 
place, not, as in the Euplectella, by the “ convergence and inter- 
blending of contiguous fibres,” but by the addition of a fresh fibre, 
generally at the middle of the outward boundary fibre of a 

• The sizes are pretty constant in difforent species. There is some va- 
riation however. Those described are the largest. The relative dimensions 
appear constant. 
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squart!, — thus causing less disturbance to the regularity of the 
squares than happens in the Euplectella (sec fig. 14). but this 
is not all the beauty and delicacy of the intimate structure of 
the Ventriculidse. A structure remains to be described, to which 
the expressions of Prof. Owen in describing the Euplectella may 
well justify me in saying that no language can do justice, and 
which no one can contemplate without delight, wonder, and 
exquisite admiration. 

If the reader^s attention has ever been attracted by the roofs 
of the large railw’ay stations, he will have perceived that they are 
held together by the mutually counteracting and balancing effects 
of thin rods obliquely placed — any one of which would singly 
be very inefficient for any substantial purpose. To give a barred 
gate strength, or to keep a loose door or window-frame to its 
true square, we see the carpenter fix a bar obliquely subtending 
the right angle, which will hold the more securely the nearer it 
is fled to each side at equal distances fi^)m the angle. The prin- 
ciple of the bracket which supports a shelf or bust is but the same. 

But there is nothing new under the sun. Ages before rail- 
ways or carpenters existed, nature had a'doptecl this very plan, to 
give strength and stability to the deep ocean forms of the whole 
family of Ventriculidse ; only, as she ever does, adopting a method 
far more delicate, complete and beautiful than it were possible for 
the hand of man to execute. 

I have said that the fibre is arranged in a tissue of regular 
squares, which are formed by the anastomosing, at each angle, 
of that fibre. But, besides these fibres, of which there necessa- 
rily occur at each angle three entire ones crossing each other, or 
six looking at them as radiating from the angle as a centre, these 
crossing and anastomosing fibres are strengthened and secured by 
twelve still finer oblique fibres, each about one-fourth of the length 
of any one square itself. Each of these fibres subtends one of the 
angles formed by two of the primary crossing fibres, and of which 
angles there are of course at each crossing twelve. Each of them 
anastomoses with one pair of the primary fibres in each position 
in which they meet to form a right angle. This anastomosis 
takes place at an equal dist^ce on each primary fibre from the 
angle itself, namely, at a distance of about one-mth of the length 
of one side of the square. Thus ^it will be seen that at each 
place of crossing there are twelve subtending fibres and six pri- 
mary fibres, in all eighteen fibres. Now, taking a Yentrici^te 
of very moderate size, say three inches in height and plain, wc 
shall have a membrane containing at least 760,000 squares, and 
at least nine million of these delicate subtending fibres, each 
faultless. What a marvellous piece of workmanship is this ! 

It will be perceived that by this most admirable contrivance a 
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regular octahedron is formed round about the point of union of 
every four squares throughout the whole body of the Ventri- 
culite, thus forming, of course, as many octanedrons as there 
are squares. See Plate VII. fig. 8, and more clearly fig. 10, as 
seen in fiiiit, and fig. 9 as seen in chalk*. 

It is needless to point out the strength jgiven to the whole 
membrane by this arrangement, and the obvious design of it to 
prevent any injury of the animals to which it belonged arising 
from any yielding or distortion to which it might otherwise be 
liable from the operation of ordinaiy causes present in the ocean 
where they dwelt. They generally snfiered fracture rather than 
yield to such impulse. 

As the texture reaches the surface, both external and internal, 
it assumes a different appearance in order to attach to it the 
more securely what I shall crave permission to call, for the pre- 
sent, the polyp-$kin. The regular squares and their octahedral 
junctions are still present but under a different aspect ; thei%Bize 
being contracted to about the 300th of an inch. This appears 
to be effected by the addition of finer fibres crossing each other 
within each square, so as to make at least four squares equivalent 
to each of the larger ones. This membrane presents a solid 
series of these squares ; that is, they extend, in a single layer, as 
well in the plane oiiits thickness as of its superficies. The 
membrane spreads over every convolution and descends every 
aiifractuosity of the body. Plate VIL fig. 1 1 shows this membrane 
in calcodony, where several of the actual fibres are pre8er\'ed and 
the crystallization round them is very visible. 

External to the whole, the polyp-skin itself, — spread over 
both external and internal surface and depressed also into each 
of the anfractuosities, — stretches over the delicate membrane last 
described, with which it is closely united (see Plate VII. figs. 13 
and 13, and PI. VlII. fig. G). In specimens both in flint and ojialk, 
prepared with care and in a high state of preservation, an equi- 
istant row of apparent denticles seems to extend from the inner 
substance to the external encasing wall. This is caused by the 
transverse fibres (in the flint, incrusted with calcedony ; in the 

* It 18 obviouHly imposHibl^ to find individual specimens which shall 
fully show those states of fact which have been only ascertained by careful 
examination of many hundred specimens. Again, the least obliquity in 
any section will cause an apparent elongation of some and a cutting off of 
parts of other squares ; while the slightest variation in focus will cause fibres 
in different planes to appear on the same plane. Hence, oftentimes, an «jo- 
parent irregularity which docs nut really exist, hut which may easily deceive 
an unpractised eye either in the object itself or in the engraving. Figs. 8, 11, 
13 and H illustrate this. It should be added, that the octahedral structure 
could not be given with any clearness in figs. 8, 9 and 14, without some- 
what exaggerating its relative size. No engraving can do justice to the 
exquisite delicacy of the original. 
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chalk, the place of the fibre left hollow and the intervals filled with 
chalk) of the delicate membrane which underlies the polyp^skin. 

The polyp-skin itself is of extreme tenuity, and differs alto- 
gether in structure from the internal parts. It is not fibrous, but 
of a uniformly close texture which yields to the highest powers 
of the microscope no other than a minutely granular appearance. 

It is only in very rare cases that the polyp-skin is found in 
any degree of perfection. Careful observation and comparison 
of an immense number of specimens, with timr casts^ led me to 
infer the existence of this polyp-skin, as matter of unevadable con- 
clusion, long before I was fortunate enough to find, as I have 
since done, specimens in which it was so preserved as to be found 
on the body of the fossil itself. In such cases as the latter, the 
internal structure is always clearly seen where any parts of the 
polyp-skin are ruptured. See PI. VII. tig. 12. 

I shall presently enter on the consideration of the polyps 
themselves and the accompanying phsenomena. 

It will of course be understood that the membranes I have de- 
scribed must, during the life of the animal, have been tilled with 
soft parts, which, with whatever minutely ramifying vessels they 
contained, rapidly decomposed, and of which therefore I have as 
yet discovered no trace. 

There existed no spiculae, siliceous or calcareous, in any of tlie 
Ventriculidse ; some spiculae in the adjoining chalk or Hint may 
sometimes deceive an inexperienced observer. 

The structure of the root differs much from that of the body. 
Annexed to the body by short fibres clearly seen on a good sec- 
tion, it is, like the body, arranged in squares, but those squares 
have not all that regularity which those of the body have. They 
are, in general, smaller in their average size than those of the 
body, and have throughout a tendency to elongation in their 
longitudinal direction, whence they are often narrowed on one 
or both of their lateral planes. The fibres of the root are also 
thicker in their longitudinal direction than in their transverse. 

It is particularly important to observe that there is no trace 
in the roots of the octahedral structure, a fact precisely in ac- 
cordance with the functions of those roots. The safety of the 
animal would be more secured by the latter yielding to every 
impulse, and waving their so delicate load from side to side, than 
by an unbending stiflFness. The ocfehedral structure had there- 
fore no place in the roots. 

The integument of the root was also very different from that of 
the body. It is impossible for a moment to confound the two. Its 
longitudinal fibres w^ere much thicker than the transverse ones ; 
and, there being no octahedral structure to secure an unyielding 
exactness, it appears as if disposed in long, narrow, and not very 
regular meshes. When encrusted with calcedony it appears not 
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unlike some vegetable tissues (see fig. 7. PI. VllL), The decep- 
tiveness of appearances thus caui^ has been already fully 
pointed out. This integument was very possibly muscular. 

The fibres of the roots, like those of the body, all anastomose 
together. They do not overlie nor entwine. 

When it is remembered that sulphuret of iron is deposited 
more or less on every fibre that has been actually preserved, it 
will be obvious that it is impossible to ascertain the exact size of 
the recent fibre. I have however frequently observed the better- 
preserved fibre to be less than the 4000th of an inch in diameter 
in its present condition ; much appears about the 2000fh of an 
inch ; and the coarser and less perfectly preserved rarely exceeds 
the thousandth of an inch in its present condition. The fibre is 
single and solid (never fistular). It is generally found both in 
flint and chalk reduced, more or less, to its ultimate granular tex- 
ture, in which case it resembles the granular texture of other 
animal fibre. This granular texture is finer, even in its present 
condition, than that of the recent Actinia, 

The description of another most interesting point which I have 
discovered in connexion with these animals — the ovarian cells — 
will more properly come under the next division of the subject, 
when the natural affinities of the animal are considered. I con- 
tent myself for the present with stating the fact of the discovery 
and clear establishment of these ovarian cells, a fact which cannot 
but be felt by every naturalist to be of the very highest import- 
ance, both in relation to the individual beings themselves and as 
an aid in determining their natural affinities (see PI. VIII. fig, 3). 

And now, having thus too imperfectly described the intimate 
structure of these animals, so elegant and graceful even in their 
external forms, I hope that I shall be felt not to have expressed 
a too strong sense of the exquisite beauty of that structure. I 
have searched in vain amid zoophytic forms for any structure 
that may compare with that of the Ventriculidse m delicacy, 
beauty, and obvious adaptation. The pride of man may call all 
those beings who differ most from him in structure the “ lower 
animals but I would ask, Where can be found an organization 
more complex or more exquisitely delicate, or where adaptation 
more perfect, than is displayed in the structure of the Ventri- 
culidse ? Where can we find a structure affording more conclu- 
sive evidence of the all-preValence of those laws of Unity and 
Design which it is the grateful task of the naturalist to de- 
velope, and of which his inquiries, the further they extend, do 
but unfold a wider field of illustrations for man to study and 
admire ? 


[To be continued.] 
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XII , — On the Geographical Distribution and Classification of 
Zoophytes^, By James D. Dana. 

Heat, light, pressure, and means of subsistence, influence more 
or less the distribution of all animals ; and to these causes should 
be added, for water species, the nature or condition of the water, 
whether fresh or marine, pure or impure, still or agitated. Next 
to the character of the water, heat is the most prominent limit- 
ing agent for marine anjmals, especially as regards “latitudinal 
extent, while light and hydraulic pressure have much influence 
in determining their limits in depth. 

Although these causes fix bounds to species and families, they 
do not necessarily confine tribes of species to as small limits. 
This is sometimes the case, and it is nearly true of a large group 
of zoophytes ; yet other tribes and orders include species whose 
united range comprises all the zones, from the equator to the 
polar ices, and every depth, to the lowesf which man has explored, 
affording traces of life. 

Order Hydroidea, — The Hydroidca arc met with in all seas 
and at great depths, as well as at the surface. The tro]jics and 
the cold W'atera of the frigid zone have their peculiar species, and 
a few arc found in fresh waters. The rocks and common marine 
plants of the sea-coast, the dead or living shell, or the floathig 
fucus of the ocean, arc often covered with these feathery corals ; 
and, about reefs, they occasionally implant themselves upon the 
dead zoophyte, forming a mossy covering, taking the place of the 
faded coral blossom. 

The species are most abundant, however, in the w^aters of the 
temperate zone, and are common upon some portions of our own 
coast. 

Order Actinoidea. — Tlie Actinoidea are marine zoophytes. 
All oceans have their species, yet in the torrid zone they more 
especially abound, and display most variedly their colours and 
singular forms. 

The soft Actinidee and the Alcyonaria have the wudest range, 
occurring both among the coral reefs of the equatorial regions, 
and, to the north and south, beyond the temperate zone. The 
Mediterranean affords species of Gorgonia, Corallium and Alcy- 
onium, besides numerous Actinia. The coasts of Britain have 
also their Alcyonia and Actinia, and from far in the northern 
seas, come the Umbellularia, and some other species of the Pen- 
natula family. 

Among the coral-making Aciinaria, the Madrepore and Astraea 
tribes are almost exclusively confined to the coral-reef st^as, — a 

• From Silliman 8 American Journal for March and May 1817. 
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region included mostly between the parallels of 28° north and 
south of the equator, — ^while the CotyophylUa family are spread 
as widely as the species of Actinia, Several species of Caryo- 
phyllida occur in the Mediterranean, and others in the high 
northern seas, and they are met with at depths of several hundred 
feet. They are also common among the coral reefs of the tropics. 

The Madreporacea and Astraiacea, with the Gemmiporida, are 
the principal constituents of coral reefs. The temperature limit- 
ing their geographical range is 66° or 68° F., this being the 
winter temperature of the ocean on the outskirts of the reef- 
growing seas. The waters may sometimes sink to 64°, ’but this 
appears to be a temperature which they can endure, and not that 
in which they germinate. The extremes which they will survive 
prove only their powers of endurance, and do not affect the above 
statement ; for their geographical distribution will be determined 
by the temperature which limits their powers of germination. 

The temperature of the ocean in the warmest parts of the Pa- 
cific varies from 80° to 85°, and here Astrseas, Meandrinas, Ma- 
drepores, &c. are developed with peculiar luxuriance, along with 
thousands of other strange and beautiful forms of tropical life. A 
range from the above temperature to 72° docs not appear to be 
too great for the most fastidious species. At the Sandwich Islands, 
which are near the northern limits of the coral seas, Porites and 
Pocillopora prevail, and there are very few species of the genera 
Astraa, Mussa^ and Meandrina, which are common nearer the 
equator. 

The range of these reef-forming corals in depth is singularly 
small. Twenty or perhaps sixteen fathoms will include very 
nearly all the specicwS of the Madrepore and Astnea tribesf. Tem- 
perature has little or no influence in occasioning this limit, as 
68° F. w'ill not be found under the equator short of a depth of 
100 fathoms. Light and pressure, the latter affecting the amount 
of air for aeration, are probably the principal causes. The waves, 
moreover, seldom reaching to a greater depth than thirty fathoms, 
cannot aid in renewing the expended air below as they do at the 
surface. 

In recapitulation we state that the Astrseacea, Madreporacea, 
and the Gemmiporidae among the Caryophyllacea, are, with few 
exceptions, confined to the coral-reef seasj, and to within twenty 
fathoms of the surface. The Caryophyllida^ extend from the 

♦ LobophyUia of Blainville, Mussa of Okcii. 

t The evidences on this point will be presented in the Report on Coral 
Islands. 

I The exceptions belong mostly to the genus Evphyllia, which includes 
the genus FlaheUum^ some 2\rhinali<B and the LobophyUia^ having entire 
lamellm. 

§ The CaryofhyUtiP. of Blainville, with the Dendrophyllite, OcK/tf/<e, kc. 
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equator to the frigid zone, and some species occur at a depth of 
200 fathoms or more. The Alcyomria have an equally wide 
range with the Caryophyllidaet and probably reach still farther 
towards the poles. The Hydroidea range from the equator to 
the polar regions, but are most abundant in the waters of the 
temperate zone. 

Besides the above-mentioned limiting causes, there are others 
of importance, one of which may be alluded to in this place ; 
the remaining, belonging more properly to the Geological Report 
on Coral Reefs and Islands, will be particularly considered in the 
forthcofning volume by the author. The cause referred to, is that 
proceeding from original sites or centres of distribution. There is 
sufficient evidence that such centres of distribution, as regards 
zoophytes, are to be recognized. The species of corals in the 
West Indies are in many respects peculiar, and not one can with 
certainty be identified with any of the East Indies. The central 
parts oi the Pacific Ocean appear to bef almost as peculiar in the 
corals they afford j but few» from the Feejees have been found 
to be identical with those of the Indian Ocean. A more com- 
plete acquaintance with the corals of these different seas will 
undoubtedly multiply the number of identical species ; but ob- 
servations, thus far made, seem sufficient to establish as a fact, 
that a large part of zoophytes are confined 1:o a small longitudinal 
range. This will be seen from the following table, exhibiting in 
a general manner, as far as known, their geographical distri- 
bution. Each column gives the number peculiar to the region 
specified at top. 
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* The Pocilloporci-f Sideropora^ Milleporoiy Favosikut and other ^^cuera of 
Madreporacea, in which the cells art* internally divided by horizontal septa, 
f Part, of the Poriks of authors, the species having shallow cells -elosrd 
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From this table, it appears that only twenty-seven species out 
of 806 are known to be common to the East Indies and Pacific 
Ocean. With regard to, vhose common to the East and West 
Indies, for which no column is assigned, there are but two, — the 
Meandrina labyrinthica and Astrea galaxea^ — about which much 
doubt remains. 

We have no authority for accrediting to the West Indies any 
species of the genera Fwigia, Pavonia, Herpetolithus, Mendina^ 
Monticularia^ Gemmiporaj Anthophyllum^, Pomllopora, Sidero- 
pora or Seriatojiora, all of which are common in the opposite 
hemisphere. The Agaricimy with the exception of two osculant 
species, are confined to the subgenus MycedtUy exclusively West 
Indian, which contains very firm compact corals, often with an 
Astma-Xi^it character. The Millepores arc the only known Fa- 
vositida, and but half a dozen Madrepores have yet been distin- 
guished. The Manicinofy Caryophyllm and 0culin4B are more 
numerous in the West Indies than elsewhere, and the Cleno- 
phyllim {Meandrirue with stout entire lamellae) have been found 
only in the West Indies. The genus Porites contains several 
species, but they arc uniformly more fragile and more porous 
species than those I have seen from the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans ; and the polyps, as figured by Lesueur, are more exser- 
tilc, approaching in this particular the Gonioporce. 

General Remarks on Classification, — It has often been justly 
said, that there can be but one strictly natural classification in 
either of the organic kingdoms. Yet if‘ we look upon any system 
presented in the usual order on paper, as correctly and completely 
the natural system, we greatly mistake nature ; for the various 
af&nities cannot be fully expressed on a jdane surface. The lines 
are so many, and so interlaced, that to be understood, they must 
be conceived of as ramifying in space. The mind, proceeding 
properly to its work, determines first upon those qualities which 
are physiologically of the most fundamental importance : it fol- 
lows out the variations of structure under the grand divisions 
thus ascertained, fixing its attention successively upon qualities 
of a less and less general character ; it traces the species through 
the various modifications in these several particulars, marking out 
the lines of gradation in afiinities, — observing, some it may be, 

at bottom (PorUef. clavaria and the allied). The other Porites^ with a few 
exceptions, belong to the genus Manopora of the author, and are true Madre- 
pores in their cells, but with impertect calicles or none : the P. spumosa of 
Lamarck, and the allied, are here included, besides the Montipora of Blain- 
ville. 

* Sarcinula in part of Blainville, Curifophyllia in part of Lamarck ; An- 
thophyllum of Schweigger, who introduces the name, but not of writers on 
fossil corals. 
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isolated and terminating abruptly^ others graduating into 
the different series by frequent blendings or anastomosings^ and 
often between different lines detecting a serial parallelism : in this 
way the network is finally completed to the mind's eye. 

When the relations are fully understood, we are ready to divide 
off into classes, orders, and the smaller subdivisions, cutting the 
threads here and there, as shall best exhibit the general character 
of the whole, remembering to make the corresponding divisions of 
equivalent importance and character. The institution of these va- 
rious groups is not properly classifying ; for the classification is 
completed when the branchings and interlinkings of affinities are 
made out. Subdivisions with appropriate names are however ne- 
cessary, to aid the memory and convey this knowledge in words. 
Genera are convenient artificial sections, based on natural affini- 
ties ; and very commonly they shade almost imperceptibly into 
one another. Whoever has attempted to lay out classes and their 
families and genera, has perceived the kiterlinkings, and felt the 
perplexity they produced. It may often have seemed vexatious to 
the systematist to have had a welUcharacterized family or genus 
spoiled in its characteristic, and exertions introduced, by the dis- 
covery of new species which blend it with another group, before 
considered quite distinct. But such perplexities will not be per- 
ceived, if we follow nature with docility, and make it our aim 
to bring out prominently the various shadings between subdivi- 
sions. The true object of classification is not to dissect the 
departments of life into as many distinct parts as possible for 
display like anatomical preparations ; but to illustrate the system 
of nature in its unity, and exhibit the myriad parts blended in 
one concordant whole. 

The modifications of structure in living beings evidently pro- 
ceed, to a great extent, from the nature of the world we inhabit, 
and the general laws and necessities of life. There are air, earth, 
and water, and these have their varieties of condition. Plants 
and animals offer other sites for living beings. The same cir- 
cumstances may be said to call for the variety of size w^hich 
exists in nature, for otherwise there would be possible conditions 
for existence unoccupied. The general nature of life and its 
modes of exhibition, with the primary systems of structure, being 
determined upon in infinite wisdom, we need attribute no other 
plan to creative power than that of the simple adaptation of life, 
as thus constituted, to the conditions the world affords. Circles 
and numerical relations may amuse the imagination ; but we 
have no e\^ence that the Hand which made was confined by 
such prescribe courses. We cannot fail to see, however, that in 
the primary plan of structure in living beings, certain organs or 
their parts, through extended groups, have been limited by fixed 
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uumbers : and tliia is so distinct in some classes^ that it becomes 
an interesting study to trace out the sources of variations from 
the typical number Wjp jce the boundless resources of nature^s 
Author displayed with greater force, the fewer the typ^ from 
which an infinite variety might proceed ; but not in any limiting 
of the number of species constituting groups. 

Among the organs upon which the range of characters in the 
auiraal kingdom depends, the nervous system takes necessarily 
the precedence, for, as has been said with much propriety, this 
system is itself the species ) since upon its characterlj in con- 
nexion with the general laws of organic growth, depends in a 
very great degree the nature of the individual. N ext to this, come 
those organs which are intimately connected with the sustaining 
of life, primarily f those pertaining to respiration and circulation, 
and secondarily, those adapted to the receiving and digesting of 
food ; and next, or of parallel value with the last, the provision 
for the continuation of the species. The means of locomotion 
and the associated structure, constitute a characteristic intimately 
connected with the causes just mentioned. Under the severd 
grand divisions to which we are led by the above considerations, 
there are subordinate variations arising from the adaptation of life 
to minor differences in the conditions of existence around us : — 
such as minor differem^es of soil (if we may extend this word to 
all those varieties of sites, afforded by the air, earth, water, vege- 
table and animal structures, variously modified by temperature, 
light and pressure) ; differences in the modes of taking prey or 
food of whatever kind, and in some peculiarities of the organs of 
digestion ; certain differences depending on the sexual relations, 
and the means of preserving and developing the young, varying 
with the modes of existence alluded to; modifications of the pro- 
visions for self-preservation against enemies. These minor differ- 
ences are exhibited in two ways : either particular organs retaining 
the same functions, \indergo modifications in form and structure ; 
or with other modifications, they subserve the purposes of different 
functions. When adaptations to different circumstances or pur- 

* Milne Edwards has well illustrated the fact, that seveu is a normal 
number in Crustacea, the cephalic, thoracic and abdominal parts each con- 
sisting normally of this number of segments, and variations taking place by 
a union of two or more segments, or by subdivisions ; and this same law 
extends even to the joints of the legs and antennte. The prevalence of 
such a law through so large a class afibrds a sufficient ground for belief 
that specific numbers have not been entirely disregarded in any branch of 
nature, though the actual exhibition of them has been ohsciired in ways 
not understood. We cannot disbelieve, therefore, that nurflpeal relations 
were involved in the plan of creation ; yet, while admitting mem as regards 
the nature of organic structures, we do not admit that the number of struc- 
tures made on any particular type had reference to any similar ratio. 
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poses take place by variations in corresponding sets of organs 
or parts of organs^ the relations produced are termed homological ; 
and the relations are analogical when they depend on a simi- 
larity of function, however produced*. 

As the several families or classes of animals are exposed, in 
some respects more or less general, to the same circumstances, 
they would naturally undergo, in many instances, either Aowo- 
logical or analogical modifications, occasioning that serial paral- 
lelism alluded to on a preceding page. And again, as the animals 
of the satfie class may be fitted to many different circumstances 
in nature, other parallelisms should exist, of a wider character. 

The order in which the above sources of distinctions in the 
animal kingdom are mentioned, may be in the main nearly that 
of their relative importance. Yet it is well known that a set of 
characters valuable in one group is worth nothing in another : and 
this holds true in some cases even with those characteristics that 
are in general fundamental. It seemst at first a violation of all 
propriety, to arrange together animals having gills, and those that 
have none ; those that have a heart, and those that arc destitute of 
even a vestige of one beyond a distant valve or two in the circu- 
lating systeuy those that have distinct arteries, and those whose 
arteries are only the laciuial passages among the muscles and 
other organs. Still this may be in acciordance with a philo- 
sophical classification. The class Crustacea actually illustrates 
each of the three anomalies just stated. If the singulai* Am- 
phioxus is truly a fish, as many ichthyologists affirm, we may 
have a vertebrate animal without a brain, and without a sense to 

♦ Prof. R. Owen, tlic eminent comparative anatomist of England, mentions 
three kinds of homology, viz. genera),’' “ serial,” and “special.” “ General 
homology is the relation in which a part dr series of parts stands to the ideal 
or fundamental type ; and thus, the basilar process of the occipital 

bone in Antbropotomy is said to he the ‘centrum’ or ‘ body of the last cra- 
nial vertebra,’ its general homology is enunciated. When it is said to 
repeat, in its vertebra or natural segment of the skeleton, the body of the 
sphenoid bone, the body of the atlas, and the succeedii^g vertebral bodies or 
centrums, its «erfa/ homology is indicated. W hen the essential correspond- 
ence of the basilar process of the occipital bone in Man with the distinct 
bone called * basi-occipital’ in a crocodile or a fish is shown, its special ho- 
mology is determined.” — Phil, Mag. xxviii. Jlrd ser. .*>20, June Supp. 1816. 

We refer the reader also to a very excellent paper “on the Structural 
Relations of Organized Beings,” by H. hi. Strickland, F.G.S., Phil. Mag. 
xxviii. 3rd ser. 354, in which the subject of affinities in organic beings is 
presented in a clear and philosophical light. In addition to the terms 
homology and analogy, Mr, Strickland proposes the word iconkm, to ex- 
press resemblance of form without a similarity of structure or f miction ; for 
example, tbe^emblance of the flower of the pea to a butterfly, or the shell 
Haliotis to an car ; and it includes also resemblances between species arising 
from accidental coincidence of colour ; while analogy includes such resem- 
blances as depend upon a similarity of function. 
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raise it above the Polyp. In such ca«es, the Ryst< in (vf structure 
typical of a f^roup is ascertained by a general study ol‘ the spe- 
cies, and then an acquaintance with this structure assists in 
tracing out tiuiisitions, and determining how far one and another 
organ may fail without requiring an entire separation of an in- 
dividual from the group. 

To classify requires therefore the widest possible range of 
knowledge of organic beings, and the nicest balancing of atfini- 
tic's : and we remark again, that it consists rather in expressing the 
V arious chains of affinities or homologies direct and parallel, with 
their shadings and blendings, than in searching for cciMiain in- 
violable characteristics for distinguishing groups of species. 

Classification of Zoophytes, — In view of the foregoing prin- 
ciples, any classification of Zoophytes made out without refer- 
ence to the structure of the animals must necessarily be faulty. 
There have been several of this kind in the dcjiartrnent of Corals ; 
and as the subject has bden little understood till within a few 
years past, errors were to be expected. They subserved, for 
the time, the purpose of systematizing the facts known, and 
afforded a means of characterizing species : so far they were good. 
But at the present day, to make out a classification based on the 
corals alone and the easiest method of distinguishing them, 
would partake of timed of past ignorance : they can no more be 
properly arranged without reference to their animals, than shells 
without regard to their mollusks. The zoological relations of 
the species should be first studied, and afterwards such characters 
laid down for the corals as belong to the orders and families thus 
deduced. 

The first classification of Zoophytes in which the animals 
received attention was offered by lllainville*. Lamarck had led 
the way with a discriminating study of the corals. Blainville 
availed himscirof tlic observations of Quoy and Gaimard, besides 
the few investigations of older authors, and with great acumen 
made out an arrangement, which in its general features was 
highly natural. He divided Zoo])hyte8, including the Acfinice, 
into the gi’oups Zoantharia, Polypiaria, and Zoojihytarw ; and 
if we strike out from Polypiaria a few species that belong to 
the first division, and others that arc Bryozoa, we have the groiqis 
Zoantharia andZoophytaria corresj)oiuliTig to the Actinaria 

and Alcyonaria of the classification by the writer, and Polypiaria 
nearly to the Hydroidea, llie only other change of importance 
which the writer has proposed in these primary subdivisions is 

-k 

Manuel d’Actinologie ou cle Zoophytologic, par FI. M, D.fie Blain- 
ville. 644 pp. 8 VO, with an alias ol 100 plates. Paris, 1861. (The 
printing began in 1 830.) 

Ann, Mag, N, Hifit. Vol, xx. 


8 
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the union of the Actinaria and Alcyonaria into a single ^oup, 
Actinoidea, equivalent in iinportanee to Hydroidea. BlainVille 
was the fii^t author who actually introduced coral zoophytes 
fairly into the animal kingdom by his mode of describing and 
arrangipg them. He did not call the department a branch of 
zoology, and then describe corals as if they were porous^ stelli- 
gerovs stones, which is even now in many instances the case*. 
Still he speaks of the cells as cmtainmg the polyps, which is the 
reverse of the fact. 

Ehrcnberg in 1834t, after a more thorough acquaintance with 
coral afiimals obtained by investigations in the Red Sea, made 
some important improvements in the minor subdivisions ; but his 
gi’and divisions were unfortunate. He separated in many cases 
the attached from the unattached species, and again, the simple 
from the compound, and thus broke up the natural assemblages 
which Blainville had made out. Even the natural group Alcy- 
onaria (Blainville^s Zoophytaria) is subdivided by him, and the 
parts widely separated. His system, notwithstanding some ano- 
malies, exhibits great reach of mind and searching investigation. 
He removed correctly the Bryozoa from other Zoophytes, and 
first suggested the relation of the Millcporcs and Favosites to 
the Madreporacea. He pointed out the true nature of coral se- 
cretions, and described the mode of reproduction by spontaneous 
subdivision, which had not before been noticed. The modes of 
growth were also to a considerable extent described by him, and 
important use made of them, though not always correctly, in the 
classification of Zoophytes. 

Milne Edwards, whose acquaintance with Zoophytes had been 
extended by a personal examination of many species, and by a 
thorough study of the labours of others, besides a comprehensive 
knowledge of nature, proposed, in 1837, a brief outline of a 
classification, which, as far as detailed, exceeded those preceding 
it in philosophical character. The Hydroidea Sertulariens”), 
the Actinaria Zoanthaires^’), and the Alcyonaria (^^Alcyo- 
niens^^), are laid down as the grand divisions, and without the 
striking violations of affinities which appear in Blainville^s order 
Polypiaria. We only observe that the Favosites are separated 
from the Madreporacea, with which group they were placed by 
Ehrenberg, and where they beyond doubt belong. 

• In descriptions of corals (the internal ox £ 010 / secretions of Zoopliytes), 
those characters which belong to the Zoophyte ought to be first stated, such 
as the general form, mode of growth, &c. ; and afterwards, separately, what- 
ever, no^ already stated, may require mention with respect to the coral 
itself. 

t Abhandl. der Konigl. Akad. der Wissensch. zu Berlin for 1832, 
pp. 225-t38. 
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• 

These are the principal authors since Lamarck who have un- 
dertaken a general arrangement of the class of Zoophytes. The 

Stony Corals^^ have q4i*.e recently been arranged mostly from 
the corals alone by Mr. J. E. Gray of London*. We may ex- 
press the belief, without entering into any criticisms on his clas- 
sification, that with a more extended study of the animals and 
their corals, he would not have separated the Millepor<B and He-- 
liopom so widely from the PocUlopora the Stylastridts from 
the Sidtroporte ; the Montiporm from a part of Lamarck^s Po- 
ritee ; the Fmgioi from the Pavonia ; nor united into a single 
group the Pavonia and many Aetrtm ; nor the Fungia, Fla- 
bella and Meandrinm : — in the last case giving an unred import- 
ance to the oblong shape of the Elabella, and implying a relation 
which is wholly without foundation between the oblong cell of 
the Meandrirus, Flabella and Fungia ; for in the first y the form 
arises from budding ; in the secondy it is the shape of the polypes 
disc ; and in the thirdy the cell is only a depression at the centre 
of the discy and the form has not even generic importance. 

Before giving a general view of the classification of Zoophytes, 
to which the writer has been led by the study of coral animals f, 
the importance of different characters as a basis of classification 
may be briefly considered. 

Owing to the sic^licity of polyps, there are few organs or 
functions to afford distinctive characters. They are as follows : 
I. The digestive system. 11. The ovarian. III. The modes of 
budding and growth. IV. The tentacles and general character 
of the exterior. V. The secretion of coral and its natui*e. 

I. The Digestive Bystern, — In this system the stomach varies 
(1) in length as compared with the internal or visceral cavity 
below, and (3) in the character of the parts below and around it. 
In the first particular, the difference is one of less general im- 
portance than has been allowed; the relative length in the 
AciinicB and most Actinoid corals is between four-fifths and one- 
third ; in the Zoanthidee it is between one-third and one-sixth ; 
in the Alcyonaria, between one-third and one-twentieth ; in the 
Hydroidea the stomach is sometimes much shorter in proportion 
than in many Alcyonaria, though often far longer. In the second 
particular the difference is wide, the Actinoidea having the sto- 

* ‘'An Outline of an Arrangement of Stony Corals,” by J. £. Gray, 
F.R.S. &c. : Annals and Magazine of Natural History, xix. 120, Feb. 1847* 

i As it may be of some importance to those interested in the department 
of Zoophytes, the writer here states that the animals of more than sixty 
species of coral animals, exclusive of Alcyonaria and Hydroidea, and per- 
taining nearly to every genus, have been figured bv him, from living spe- 
cimens obtained in the Pacific and East Indies, and these figures will appear, 
along with others of different corals whose animals were not obtained, in the 
forthcoming Atlas to accompany the Report on Zoophytes. 
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mach suspended within the visceral cavity, and attached to the 
sides of the polyp by a radiating series of vertical fleshy lamella), 
which arc wanting in the Hydroidca. The visceral cavity is a 
simple tube in the latter, and is radiated with vertical lamella) in 
the former ; but these peculiarities are also connected with •the 
modes of reproduction. We omit other less obvious points of 
difference. 

II. Ovarian System, — In this system, ranking in importance 
with the digestive, the absence of special organs with spermatic 
and ovarian functions distinguishes the Hydroidea, and the ex- 
istence of such organs the Actinoidca. No character can be of 
higher value, or more marked in its attending peculiarities. 

Among the Actinoidca, there is a great variation in the number 
of genital lamellse, and in the relative position of the two kinds, 
the spermatic and ovarian. In the Alcyonaria there arc inn- 
formly eight in all ; in the Actinaria, cither sir, twelve j or more^. 
In many of the latter division, if not iiv all, the two kinds of la- 
mellae (spermatic and ovarian) arc distinct : in some of the former, 
the same lani(;llM is ovarian above and spermatic below, or two 
arc spermatic and the rest ovarian ; or perhaps other conditions 
may exist. There is good reason for scjiarating the Alcyonaria 
fi’om the Actinaria, but not for making each division equivalent 
ill rank to that of IJydroidea. , 

III. Process of Budding and Growth,r-A. We find that the 
fact of sjiecies budding or not budding, is not connected in Zoo- 
phytes with any peculiarity of structure that can be detected, and 
farther, the transitions are gradual and frequent. This character 
therefore, as it indicates no difference of concentration in the ner- 
vous system, is entitled to little consideration as a means of di- 
stinction in the classification of these animals : — it is no more 
important here than in botany, where a plant consisting of a 
single individual bud may be placed alongside of one which 
consists of several. It may sometimes however be used to distin- 
guish genera : yet in the genus Fungia there arc a few spccicvs 

• A passage of the Actinia: into the Alcyonaria may perhaps be observed 
in the which have a four- oi cight-lobcd summit; and other 
Actinia: approximate to this lobed character. Ihese lobes bear a number 
of tentacles, or correspond to a number; and hence analogy suggests that 
possibly in the Alcyonaria each tentacle properly corresponds to two ten- 
tacles or more, or to a lobe in the Actinia* alluded to. 'I'liis view is borne 
out by finding in the larger Alcyonaria the tentacles having a size wholly 
incompatible with the structure of the Actinaria; for the writer has shown 
in another place that in the Actinaria there are limits to the relation be- 
tween tlie number of tentacles, as well as the width of interval between the 
genital lamellse, and the size of the animal. Whether the analogy liolds or 
not, the facts show striking differences between the Actinaria and Alcyo- 
naria. See further, * Report on Zoophytes,' pp. 34, 123. 
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that increase until they consist of two or three individuals ; and 
there is thence a passapre to the Herpetolithi, Eschsch. (Ilali- 
glossse, Ehr.) and PolypfiylluB, Q. and G. The simple and com- 
pound Cyathophyila arc other examples of the diflSculty of this 
separation. 

2. But the modes of budding and growth are of higher cha- 
racter ; especially the distinction of superior and inferior gemma- 
tion, in the former the buds being terminal or at the summit, and 
in the latter lateral or basal. It is of little importance whether the 
summit-widening, which accompanies superior gemmatign, takes 
place in the discs, or just exterior to the discs. In either case, 
the visceral lamellae are prolonged at top beneath the upper sur- 
face by the process of growth, and hence such species have the 
up]K‘r surface of the corallum lamcllo-striate. 

3. In superior gemmation, when the discs widen and bud, they 
sometimes subdivide as each new mouth opens, and sometimes 
not till several mouths ^lave opened. This difference (distin- 
guishing the genera Astraa and Meandrina) is of small import- 
ance. There are Astratoi in which the discs become 2- or 3-com- 
pound before tluiy subdivide ; and thus the two genera graduate 
into one another. There arc simple and meandrinc Mussa, Oken 
(Lobo])hyllife, ii/.), between which no line of separation can be 
drawn, and they have* been always retained in the same genus. 
The Monticalario!, in the same manner, arc related to the Mean^ 
drinm^\ 

4. There is a group of species having superior gemmation, in 
which the discs have no proper lindts •, and in the comj)ound spe- 
cies the surface is a single disc with many mouths and scattered 
tentacles (the latter often obsolescent). The Fungia are examples 
of simple s^>ecics of this kind; and the PolyphyllicB, Pavonia, &c. 
(including the Astrcea siderea) ai*c compound species. The co- 
ral la of com])ouud species arc characterized by the continuation 
of the laiiiclhc of the stars from centre to centre, without inter- 
ruption along a medial line ; and they have no cells except it 
arise from a prominence of the intci-vals betw^een the polyp- 
mouths. They thus differ from the Astrace ; for the cells in the 
Astroice corj’es])ond to the visceral cavities of the polyps. 

5. Growing free or attached is a character of minor import- 
ance. It is sometimes a convenient generic distinction, as with 
the Fungida, but in other cases cannot be appealed to. All spe- 
cies, as is w.cll-known, are attached in the young state ; and the 
time of becoming free varies with the species, some earlier and 
some later. The Flabella thus pass so gradually to attached 
species, and the animals in the two cases are so completely iden- 


Scc r':i subject Kcpcit or. Zoophytes, pp. 70, 77. 
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tical, that the separation can be sustained only on the gronnd of 
convenience in a distribution. We add, that in this last-men- 
tioned case the simple species pass as gradually into the com- 
pound, and they are closely connected with the group Buphyllia, 
D, (a part of Lobophyllia^ BL, having entire lamellae). 

6. Growing massive^ or calicularly branched (aggregate or 
segregate), is sometimes a good generic distinction. But polyps 
in contact gi’ow together so readily that it can be of importance 
only when supported by other characters. In the group Mam^ 
cma no line can be drawn between the segregate and coalescing 
species ; and the Cyathophylla are other examples. Difficulties 
in the way of characterwing groups thus arise, which must be 
fairly met and not denied nor overlooked. 

7. The form of growth^ whether branching, massive or ex- 
planate, afford good distinctions for species, but seldom generic 
characters. We find explanate and massive Gemmipora; and 
Porites ; explanate ^ massive and branching Porites and Mano- 
poraj j and explanate and branching Merulinae and Echinoporse. 
No more unfortunate generic character can be laid down than one 
drawn from this source : it may, however, be occasionally used 
w^hen sustained by other characters. The genus Explanaria of 
Lamarck is an agglomerate of species of several genera. 

Wc have elscw'here shown that the sizes of branches, the fre- 
quency of branching, and the width of intervals in groups be- 
tween branches, are good trivial characters within certain limits. 
But in all cases in instituting species, the specimens examined 
should be good and full-grown, and not fragments. 

8. Growth by budding from an apical polyp, or from serial 
budding, are points that may afford good generic distinctions. 

IV. Tentacles and Getieral Character of the Exterior. — In 
many genera the tentacles are too short to take any part in the 
prehension of food, and apparently subserve only the purpose of 
aeration. As the whole body takes part in this function, the size 
of the tentacles must necessarily be unimportant as a family 
character. Hence we find, even in the same genus (Fungia, 
Porites) f species with comparatively long tentacles, and others in 
which they are almost obsolete. The species of the genus Ac- 
tinia are almost as various in the sizes of the tentacles. Among 
the Astraa, one species was observed by the unriter in which the 
place of tentacles was supplied by numerous spine-like processes 
over the surface between the discs ; and the same is true of the 
EchinoporeCy or at least partly so, for the writer observed no ten- 
tacles in the two species he examined. The same reason shows 
that the moss-like subdivision of tentacles, observed in some Ac- 
tmida, is a character only of generic importance, for it takes place 
generally in such species as live more or less buried in the sand 
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or mud, wjiich fact seems to require an extension of the aerating 
surface, such as this delicate branching affords. 

The number of tent^los appears to have a relation to two di- 
stinct, series ; in one the number is six, twelve, or more, with the 
alternate usually unequal when exceeding six (and always so 
when over twelve) ; in the other, eight simply, and all equal. 
The character of the tentacles is different in the two series : the 
former (the Actinaria) having them naked, the latter (Alcyonaria) 
having them fringed with perforate papilhe. A large number of 
species of Actinaria are characterized by twelve tentacles, and 
have been separated to form the group Madreporacea^but not- 
withstanding this point of resemblance, the several genera are as 
closely related to species having a greater number of tentacles. 

The occurrence of suctorial vesicles on the lateral surface or 
disc is a character of only generic importance. 

Colour is seldom of much importance, even for trivial distinc- 
tions; yet the mode of •arrangement of colours may be charac- 
teristic of species. A mutual dependence or relation of certain 
colours may possibly be hereafter ascertained? by which a know- 
ledge of one will determine the others that may be possible in a 
species ; and in such a case, the character may have a value which 
cannot now be allowed it. 

V. Bea'etion of C^ral — 1. The secretion or non^secretion of 
coral internally is at the best no more than a family distinction ; 
and among the Alcyonaria it is only generic. This is an admitted 
truth with regard to calcareous secretions among Mollusks ; and 
Olivi and Blainvillc long since acknowledged it with reference to 
zoophytes, 

2. The secretion of coral at base, distinct from internal secre- 
tions, is a characteristic of much value ; it produces the structure 
of the Gorgonia and allied zoophytes, and also of the Antipat hi. 

3. The nature of coral secretions sometimes affords generic 
distinctions, and with other characters, in some instances, distin- 
guishes the higher divisions of zoophytes. The Hydroidea, as 
far as known, never form any but membranous or horny coralla. 
The Astrseacea, Caryophyllacea and Madreporacea secrete only 
calcareous coralla, excepting a few marine Actinidee (Actinecta) 
which form a cellular membranous float at base to keep them at 
the surface. The Aniipathi form only basal horny secretions, 
and therefore have a horny axis. The Alcyonaria are more va- 
rious in this character, the different genera having their pecu- 
liarities : the internal secretions are always calcareous and in grains 
or spiculce, and in this last particular they differ from the calca- 
reous of the Actinaria; these grains are sometimes so abundant 
as to unite into solid tubes (Htbipora). The basal secretions 
are either horny {Gorgoninx), calcareous {Corallium), or siliceous 
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[Hyulonema) ; and in some instances, fi’om a mixture of membra- 
nous tissue with the earthy matter, they resemble cork. 

4. Among the calcareous corals the texture or density of the 
coral is often of little importance, as it may vary in different parts 
of the same sj)ecimen, according to their full exposure to the free 
ocean waters or not. 

In species with stellate cells there is always a definite number 
of rays to the adult cell, excepting among those that bud in the 
discs, and this number is some multiple of four or six, and usually 
of both. ITie characters of the cells — ^whether immersed or occu- 
pying a prominent calicle; and, intemally^ deep and open at 
bottom, or transversely septate, or B|x)ngy cellular or solid, — arc 
important ; also the peculiarities of the lamcllse, whether entire 
or not, equal or irregular, exsert or included. 

In transverse sections of the stellate cells, the number of rays 
(when adult), the diameter, and the character of the centre and 
of the interstices, are generally good characteristics for species. 

The corals of Alcyonaria never have rays to their cells or tubes ; 
the Madi*cporacca%ave never more than twelve rays ; the Caryo- 
phyllacca and Astrajacca have always more than twelve ; and the 
last order is distinguished by having tlie interval Ixjtwecn the 
cells lamcllo-striate (sec p. 109, III. 2) iniernalUj^ with few ex- 
ceptions, as well as externally. ‘ 

This brief review of the characteristics of zoo]>hytes has pre- 
pared the way for an exposition of the classification into which 
the species naturally fall. 

[To be continued.] 


XIII. — On the Circulation in Insects, By Emile Blanchard*. 

The celebrated author of the ^ Anatomic Comparce,^ finding no 
other vessels in insects than the dorsal one, believed that no true 
circulation existed in these articulated animals. According to 
Cuvier, tlic trachea? ramifying throughout the entire body of the 
animal, the air in them must proceed in search of the blood, just 
as, in animals having a pulmonary or bronchial respiration, the 
blood is conveyed to the air. 

Since his time, many anatomists have studied the circulation 
in insects. They have usually selected transparent larvae which 
have allowed them to distinguish, through the tegumentary en- 
velope by the aid of the microscope, currents of liquid blood. In 
tliis manner Cams observed a circulatory movement in the laiwee 
of the Ephemerida? and Agrions. Wagner, Bowerbauk, Newport, 
and others have verifieiT these facts. According to these observers, 

♦ TrunsUitcd from ihc OoniptfB Ilendus for May 17, liSl7. 
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the entire circulation in insects is reduced to this : the bloody 
urged forwards by the dorsal vgsscl, bathes the organs by being 
poured into the cavities of the body, where a retrograde move- 
ment causes it to return into the dorsal vessel by orifices at its pos- 
terior part. Leon Dufour, who has contributed so much to our 
knowledge of the organization of insects, denies, ‘with Cuvier, the 
existence of any circulation whatever in these animals. According 
to that anatomist, the dorsal vessel is only a simple cord, without 
an internal cavity. Its movement, he says, is only the result of 
the simple contractility of its tissue, a kind of fibrillar vijbration 
com moil to many living tissues. 

Such arc the various opinions regarding the circulation in in- 
sects. What might perhaj)s have caused surprise, was that, in 
accordance with the ordinary explanation, the circulatory and 
respiratory ajiparatus were to a certain extent independent, the 
tracliea^ according to the general opinion, not coming into con- 
tact with the nutritive liqliid except by currents traversing the 
lacuiue between the organs. However, this did not attract atten- 
tion. Their study by the aid of their transparency, not allowing 
of accurate details being distinguished, the question has always 
remained much in the same state. 

A very simj)lc means, how^cver, of tracing the whole course of 
the circulation in insects would have been to inject coloured 
liquids, liecourse has not been had to this proceeding ; or if so, 
no benefit has been derived from it. Nevertheless, among the 
invertebrate animals, there arc few in which this means of inves- 
tigation so easily yields a good result. Whether we inject by the 
dorsal vessel or the lacuiue, the entire circulatory system is im- 
mediately filled. Nothing is more remarkable and elegant than 
an insect ])roj)crly injected : all the tracheae, which ramify 
throughout the organs in such delicate branches, arc coloured by 
the injection; however, not even the smallest drop of liqiiid 
j>enetratcs their interior. 

The trachea; of insects, as well known, are composed of two 
membranes between which there is a thread spirally coiled. The 
sanguineous fluid penetrates between the two membranes. Every 
part of it thus comes into contact with the air contained in the 
tracheal tubes, and the rc-organization of the blood is eflFected as 
in auirnals furnished with lungs, although the anatomical dispo- 
sition is so different. This observation explains the structure of 
the trachese. The spiral thread not only serves to give them a 
certain solidity, it has also the purjmse of keeping the two sheaths 
of which they arc composed apart, and of keeping them open 
near the respiratory orifices so as to give passage to the nutritive 
fluid. When the trachea; arc vesicular the spiral thread disap- 
pears, and then tin* vci'v numcrouvs and excessively fine canals 
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traverse them in all directions. If we inject an insect by the 
dorsal vessel, the liquid, after having traversed it in its whole 
extent, is soon poured into the lacunae of the head and thorax, 
and is diffused into the abdominal lacunae. It then penetrates 
between the two tracheal membranes by lacunae which surround 
the respiratory orifices ^ finally it is returned to the dorsal vessel 
by lateral afferent canals, which extend over the dorsal jiarts as 
far as the origin of the tracheal bundles. Thus these afferent 
canals are equal in number to the stigmata of the abdomen j it is 
the same with the number of segments of the dorsal vessel, which 
also varies according to the types. 

The tracheal tubes, therefore, which convey the air into all 
parts of the body also carry the re-oxygenated blood to all the 
organs : the space existing between the two sheaths of the respi- 
ratory organs appears to perform the office of nutritive vessels. 
The circulation in insects is effected therefore in the same man- 
ner as in many invertebrate animals Which have a partly lacunar 
circulation. But there is a very peculiar anatomical disposition : 
the activity of the circulatory movement here as elsewhere is in 
relation with the activity of the respiration. 

I have investigated the circulation in a tolerably large number 
of genera of insects, so as to be assured that there is no essential 
difference between the different t}q>es of tSic entire group. I am 
convinced that the anatomical modifications are very trifling, even 
between the representatives of the different orders of this large 
class of animals. 

My observations have been made, in the order Coleoptera, 
principally upon species of Mclo'e, Dytisens, Hydrophilus, Geo- 
trapes^ &c. ; in the Orthoptera, especially upon Blatta ; in the 
Hymenoptera, upon the Humble Bees, Wasps, and especially on 
the Bee ; in the Hemiptera, upon Nepa and Ranatra ; several on 
Lepidoptera and different Caterpillars, and on some Diptera both 
in the larval and perfect state. 

Throughout I observed the same facts, and I have proved that 
the larv'se and the adult insects do not differ in any but unim- 
portant relations. " 

The facta I have detailed may very soon be verified by merely 
injecting a coloured liquid througli a simple aperture in the 
abdomen of an insect : in this way all the lacunae are immediately 
filled, as also the vascular portion of the tracheae, and ultimately 
the dorsal vessel itself. 
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XIV . — The Microscopical Siliceotts Polycystina of Barbados^ and 
tlmr relation to existing Animals, as described in a Lecture 
by Professor EHBEKBEto of Berlin, delivered before the Royal 
Academy of Sciences on the Wth February 1847. By Sir 
Egbert H. Schomburok. 

[With two Plates.] 

Professor Ehrenberg^s examination of the diflferent specimens 
of rock which I transmitted to him from Barbados, proved to 
him that the geological structure of the district called Scotland 
in that island owed its origin to submarine organic life, a for- 
mation which Ehrenberg designated by the term halibiolithic. 
These fonns of minute organic life were so interesting and sur- 
prising, that Professor Ehrenberg gave a preliminary abstract of 
the discovery in December 1846 to the Itoyal Academy of Sci- 
ences in Berlin, when he described above a hundred species pre- 
viously quite unknown, and exhibited drawings of eighty species. 
In the monthly report of the Academy he described 140 new 
species, divided into twenty-six new^ and five known genera. 
Professor Ehrenberg obi^erved at the same time, that the short 
period which had elapsed since he had commenced the investi- 
gation of the rocks of Barbados, rendered it improbable that the 
prolific source of the new organic forms was exhausted. This 
multiplicity of new forms was unparalleled in the science of natural 
history ; and he considered it xnore than probable, that further 
investigations would make him acquainted with double the num- 
ber of new fonns which he then described. He observed also, 
that it ap[)eared to him unlikely that the island of Barbados 
should only contain these peculiar microscopical animals ; and he 
expected that this would prove to be a new page in the book of 
science ; but he scarcely could at that time have supposed that 
in the space of two months he should be able to announce to the 
Academy that the number of new forms be had examined so far 
surpassed his expectation, as to lead him to consider this disco- 
very an intimation that our globe still contains a greater abun- 
dance* of forms than we had previously any idea of. 

Professor Ehrenberg described in 1839, under the name of 
Polycystina {Zellenthierchen, ^ minute cellular animals ^), a section 
of organic forms which belong to the order of Polygastric ani- 
malcules with siliceous shields, containing the genera Comuiella, 
Flustrella, Haliomma and Lithocampe^. They had been found 
hitherto in the chalks and marls of Sicily, in Oran in Africa, 
and in Greece, and were ascribed to the tertiary period of geolo- 
gists. At a later period the genus Lithobotrys was added, 
which Ehrenberg discovered in the Tripoli of Richmond in Vir- 
ginia, and in Bermuda. The number of genera and species de- 
* Sec Taylor 8 Scientific Mctnoiri, Parts X. and XI. 
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scribed previous to Elircnberg^s examination of the Barbados 
rocks consisted of thirty-nine species, including five genera, 
which were partly found in a fossil state in rocks of different ages, 
and partly existed in living forms in the North Sea, and at the 
bottom of the sea near the South Pole. The discovery of so 
many additional forms has enabled him to class the Polycysiiua 
under fifteen genera, all of which occur in the rocks of Bai*bados 
in numerous species. The species previously known arc now 
named as follows : — * ‘ 


Cornutclla Cassis 

clathrata 

Litliocuinpc 

obtusa 

Flustrella bilobata (Lageiia) 
concoiitrica 
lirnbata 
prretexta 
spiralis 

Lilhobotrys cribrosa 

denticulata 

(Jalea 

tjuadriloba 

triloba 

(jithosainbe antarclica 
aculcata 
acuminata 
aurita 
Auricula 
australis 
Iliruiido 
lincata 
punctata 
Kadicula 
solitaria 
stiligera 

IJaliomma Ampbisi|Aion 
-/Equorca 
(cornutura 
crenatum 
didymum 
dixiphos 

(Lagcna [Flustrella] 
Medusa 
iiobilc 
oblongum 
ovatiim 
radians 
(radiatum) 
radicatum 
Sol 


= Cornutclla Cassis. 

= clathrata. 

= Eucyrtidium Litliocampe. 

= Lopbonbnma ? obtusa. 

= Klio])alastriim lagciiosuni, 

= Flustrella concentrica, 

= Pericblamydium limbatum. 

= pradcxtuin. 

= Fbistre^la spiralis. 

= Lit}w)botrys cribrosa & triloki. 
= Liiliopora demiciilata. 

= Lithoeorytbium Galea. 

= Litbobotrys quadriioba. 

=: triloba. 

= Eucyrtidium antarcticum. 

= Plorocaniupi aculoatuin. 

= Eucyrtidium acuminatum. 

= auritum. 

= auritum ? 

= australe, 

= Eitliurnitbium ? Hirundo. 

= Eucyrtidium lincatum. 

= punctatum. 

= Lithocampc Kadicula. 

= Carpocanium solitarium, 

= Eucyrtidium ? stiligerurn. 

= Astromma? Entomocora. 

= Ilaliomma Aiquorca. 

= Caryolitliis creuata) . 

= Haliomma crenatum. 

= Astromma Entomocora ? 

= Haliomma dixiphos. 

=r Jibopalastnim lagenosuiu}. 

= ilaliomma Medusa. 

= nubile. 

= oblonguni. 

= ovatum. 

= radians. 

=: Ceratospyris radicata. 

= Haliomma Sol. 


As long as a few forms only of this peculiar grouj) were 
known j it was nut difficult to assign to them a place in our ex- 
isting claBsifieation i it io however different at ]>resent, when 
Ebrenhcrf? d s<>rib( ru iuly ••100 >'p(Tics— a l.irgc! number of spe- 
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cific forms than is contained in some classes of animals. It 
would be almost impossible/^ continues Ehrenbcrg, to bring 
280 different and distinct forms under a general view, were I not 
to avail myself of a physiological systematical arrangement.^' • 

The minute and elegant shells of the Polycystina undergo no 
change upon being immersed and boiled in hydrochloric acid ; 
on the contrary, they are separated from all adherent foreign 
matter and become as transparent as crystal. 

In 1838 Ehrenberg classed provisionally the few fossil forms 
of Polycystina <hen known, under a separate division of Poly- 
gastrica with siliceous shells or shields, in expectation that the 
examination of living forms would point out their true place. 
But the very distinct and beautiful forms recently discovered, 
amounting to several hundreds, admit no longer of such an ar- 
rangement. The formation of these animalcules is very peculiar, 
and differs from Bacillaria not only in their external form, but 
also in their internal structure. The reasons which have led 
Ehrenberg to such a consideration are the following : — 

If it were possible, in a philosophical j)oint of view, to imagine 
the existence of MoUusca with siliceous shells among such as possess 
shells of a calcareous structure, or to ascribe to nearly related ani- 
mals, to some a transudation of siliceous matter, to others a calca- 
reous nature, such a su])Uosition would be liable to great objections. 
Tbc laws intimately connected with the principles of life j>re8cribc the 
transudation of j)hospliate of lime from the bones of man and verte- 
brated animals, and carbonate of lime from the shells of MoUusca 
and skeletons of Polypi. A human being, or a vertebrate animal 
with siliceous bones, appears possible if considered in a logical point 
of view ; but reflections based u])on the laws of natural history de- 
nounce it as inconsistent, if not illogical. Similar in eflfect would be 
the idea of a mollusk with a siliceous shell, or a Polythalamia of suqh a 
structure — similar to a sickly or anomalous individual of that divi- 
sion ; it might indeed be compared to a stone of leather or a medal 
of wood. * 

“ If we except the Polygastrica, such a physiological law separates 
the Polycystina with siliceous sheUs from all classes of crustaceous 
and vertebrated animals. It would be impossible to assimilate these 
constant and well-defined forms to individuals of a sickly organiza- 
tion, as we do not possess forms of a similar structure that might be 
considered as existing in a perfect and healthy state, to serve as a 
standard for comparison. 

“It remains now to investigate, whether these minute normal 
bodies of organic nature are of an independent organization, or whe- 
ther they are merely parts of organic forms ; whether their structure 
is of vegetable or animal origin, or whether they are forms of crystals. 

“ As we are already acquainted wuth several instances of living forms 
of that structure which possess intestines, although their examination 
has not been quite perfect, the idea of crystallization is rejected as 
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distinctly as we reject such a supposition in fossil shells and in fossil 
bones of mammalia ; though their cruciform structure {Kreuzformen) 
might primd facie afford some shadow of ground for such a suppo- 
sition, With regard to the possibility of their being of a vegetable 
nature, although Phytolitharia, chiefly Spongia and Tethya, might 
afford some analogical points of comparison, the author (Prof. Ehren- 
berg) rejected such a conjecture as early as the year 1838, since 
his numerous examinations of sponges from all seas and all geolo- 
gical formations where they had hitherto occurred, made him ac- 
quainted with hundreds of forms doubtless of a reg^ar structure and 
easy of recognition, but never with such forms as indicated develop- 
ment of organization. The great number of Polycystina also fur- 
nishes arguments opposed to such a supposition in the structure of 
their shields or shells ; and as there are recent specimens existing in 
the mud at the bottom of the sea, and which possess distinct parts 
of organization, we are authorized at coming to a similar conclusion 
with regard to the origin of those in a fossil state. The regular 
apertures and articulation of the minute shells distinctly bespe^ an 
independent animal structure and development. The large aper- 
tures at the extremity of the body possess no analogy among plants, 
but occur very commonly among animals.” 

With respect to the affinities which these minute forms of ani- 
mals bear to the known classes of animal life. Professor Ehrenberg 
has again assumed that fundamental principle which he adopted 
in 1835, when he brought before the Royal Academy his clas- 
sification of the animal kingdom*, namely development every- 
where equally perfect Several circumstances at that time 
alluded to have since been determined more in detail, but the 
principal groups and characteristic features have remained un- 
changed. Accordingly the siliceous-loricated organic forms from 
the rocks in Barbados differ alike from Polygastrica and Poly- 
thalamia^ but develope an important relation to these two groups, 
which Professor Ehrenberg considers, not upon conjecture, but 
from actual investigation, to form two separate types of forma- 
tion. The siliceous shell connects them with the Polygastrica^ 
the intestinal structure of which has a radiated form ; but the 
transverse articulation, and the cellulai* arrangement of their 
structure, point to a connexion with those which have not a 
radiated but a tubular formation of the intestinal canal, and 
the shields of which arc always calcareous, and not siliceous. As 
the intestinal structure of a living form of Polycystina has not 
as yet been examined, Professor Ehrenberg infers, from the 
physiological formation alone of the whole numerous group, a 
close analogy to the Moss-animalcules {Bryozoa) and chiefly to 

* Die Akaletilien des rothen Meeres and der Organisms der Medtmen 
der Ostsee. (The yfcalepkee of the Eed Sea, and the Medusa of the 
Baltic.) 

f Das Princip einer “ iiberall gleich vollendeter Entwicklung.” 
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Polythalamiaf which contain in the subdivision Nodoearina forms 
very similar to Polycystina selituria, and in SoritUy Pavonina, 
Melonia^ a striking similarity to Polycyetina eoreposite, Haltom* 
matina and Lithocydidina. The cruciform and radiated struc- 
ture of Siderolina and Siderospira is likewise present ; nay, even 
the structure of recent oceanic forms may be traced in some. 
Nevertheless the minute shells of the Polycyetina possess phy- 
siological characters, which, independent of their being siliceous, 
separate them entirely from Polythalamia ; such characters namely 
as the absence oT real cavities, the presence of which contributes 
to a different structure in the Polythalamia, and from* which 
peculiarity their name has been derived. It is likemse evident 
in the greater number of instances, that the articulation of the 
body docs not increase in number with age, as is the case in Nodo- 
saria and Rotalia, but is individually definite, which is a very 
important character. Otherudse, the nmre easily-closed trans- 
verse articulation of the Pghjcystina is a character entirely want- 
ing in the Bacillaria, which possess a longitudinal structure in 
their skeleton and development. 

These considerations have determined Professor Ehrenberg to 
relinquish his former opinion that the Polycystina constitute a fa- 
mily of Polygastric animalcules, or that they belong to Arcellina of 
compound structure, and he arrives at the conclusion, that they 
form like Bryozoa a subdivision of Tuhulata, but in this instance 
with siliceous shields and individual organized forms. They ap- 
proach most nearly in systematic arrangement to Polythalamia, 
and would occupy a separate group among animals possessed of 
vessels but without a heart and pulsation, and provided with a 
simple tubular intestinal canal. The forms developed in the 
highest degree in that division would be Holothurics and jBcAi- 
noidea. 

Professor Ehrenberg, in his former paper on Polycystina, de- 
scribed five species ; two of w^hich belong to the genus Haliomma, 
and are found near Cuxhaven in the North Sea (they are other- 
wise widely distributed in the ocean) : three species also, two of 
which belong to the genus Eucyrtidium, and one to the genus 
Lithopera, have been found at the bottom of the sea near the 
South Pole, These are — Haliomma ovatum, H radians, Litho- 
pera denticulata, Eucyrtidium aniarcticum, E, australe. The two 
first forms, which he himself examined, belong to the Polycystina 
composita, but in consequence of their soft nature their structure 
remained doubtful. The cells appear to be filled with an olive- 
brown substance. The other three forms, of which only the 
empty shells were examined, were found in large numbers among 
living infusoria at the Antarctic Pole ; hence Ehrenberg con- 
cludes that they belong to the organic beings of the present 
period. 
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The fossil species have been found partly in the calcareous 
marls (Kreidemcrgel) from Sicily, partly in the Tripoli forma- 
tion of Oran, Engia, Zante, from different localities in Virginia 
and the Bermuda Isles. These different localities belong, ac-. 
cording to the prevailing opinion of geologists, to two diff(u*ent 
periods ; and it is consequently important to separate the differ- 
ent species of Polycystina which have beqn found in them. 

In the monthly report of the Royal Academy, Ehrenbcrg de- 
scribed in 1844 eighteen species of Polycystina which had been 
found in the chalk-marls of Caltanisetta. The remainder, with 
the exception of the five recent forms, would belong to the ter- 
tiary formation. 

In possession of the materials above indicated, to which may 
be added a few recent observations that increase the number of 
fossil species of the tertiary period, Professor Ehrenbcrg now 
compares the numerous forms which he found in the rocks from 
Barbados, 1st, with the recent forms ; 2ndly, with tliose of 
the tertiary rocks ; and 3rdly, with the forms from the clialk 
or secondary period. The result of the comparison is — that of 
the 282 species minus 15 which form the rocks in Barl^ados, only 
one species (namely Haliomma ovalum) can be said with ctTtainty 
to occur among recent species. Of the eighteen species formerly 
described as belonging to the chalk forpiation are eight among 
the 282 fossil species from Barbados, and a new revision of thc^ 
Sicilian marls rewarded Professor Ehrenbcrg with the disc'overy 
of six additional species ; consequently altogether fourte en which 
do not differ from those in Barbados specifically, but may be 
perhaps slight varieties. They are — 


Cormit(‘lln clathrata. 
Lithobotrys acuta. 
Lophophiuna obtusa. 
Kucy r ttd ii i iii Eruca. 

lineatum ? 
Cycladupbora spatiosa. 
Halionuna Dixiphos. 


Haliomma Merlusa 
nobile. 
Entactiuia. 
Dictyospyris Iristonia. 

Ce ra t um py r i a rad i < ■ n ta . 
Flustndla conrcutrica. 
Astromma Eiitoinocora ? 


Ten of the fonns discovered on a former occasiem in the 
chalks of Sicily were not observable in the rocks from Barbados, 
and one species, Eucyrtidiurn lineatum, which is most abundant 
in Sicily, and which occurs likewise in the so-called tertiary 
rocks, is not only very scarce in Barbados, but its identity is like- 
wise doubtful ; however, forms nearly i*elatcd to it are so very 
numerous in Barbados that they com])osc whole masses of rocks. 
The so-called tertiary Tripoli and tertiary marl, or halihiolithic 
rocks, from Oran, Engia, Zante, Virginia, Bermuda, contain only 
a few Polycystina interspersed here and there : their masses are 
formed of polygastric shells. According to the former commu- 
nications of Professor Ehrenbcrg, they contained twenty-one 
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forms whicli agreed in their structure : a few have been added by 
him more recently. Of those twenty-one, only ten have been 
found in Barbados ; and of the additions recently made, only a 
part are to be found in the rocky masses of Barbados. These 
results lead to the conclusion, that the Polycystina of Barbados, 
as far as they have been examined, resemble only in a few in- 
stances forma now living, and come nearer in structure to those 
which are contained in the i*ocks of the secondary period than in 
those of the tertiary formation.^^ 

Of other siliceous forms which constitute the rocky masses of 
Barbados, jh*ofessor Ehrenberg mentions, besides the Polycystina^ 
three other groups ; — 

1. Some of the specimens of rocks contain shells of Polygastric 
Infusoria \ in others they are entirely absent. Of eighteen spe- 
cies witli siliceous shields found in Barbados, only one agrees 
with t he chalk formation of Sicily, and only two w ith those found 
in the tertiary rocks of Oran, Engia, Zante, Virginia and Ber- 
muda. It is very remarkable that many of the Barbados forms 
of animalcules are quite peculiar, and do not occur in any other 
locality on the globe as far as hitherto known to Professor Ehren- 
berg. A number of these new and peculiar forms constitute three, 
or perhaps lour new genera, wdiich Ih»ofessor Ehrenberg calls Acti- 
nogoniumy DictyolamprayjxnH Liostejdiania, Biddulphia cirrhuSy a 
new species, is very abundant, and the new genus Liostephania 
w ith its varied forms apparently constitutes three new species, 

2. The Pkytolitharia consist of fragments of Spongilla and 

TethyUj of wliich only a few are peculiar. Professor Ehrenberg 
de8(;ribed tw enty-sewen sj)(*cies. Tlie most remarkable form ap- 
pears to be op hy Ilium cribrum, which is likewise found in the 

rocks of Caltaiiisetta, but it is much more frequent in the marls 
of Zante, wliere it occurs almost in masses. Amphidiscus annu- 
latus and SpongoUlhis annulata ar(‘ especially distinguished in 
their structure. The Span gophy Ilia are so remarkable that Ehren- 
berg considers them the commencement of a new series of forms 
hitherto iiukiiowu, belonging neither to Tethya nor to Spongia, 
Phytolitharia derived from freshwater or terrestrial plants do not 
occur in any of the rocks. 

3. The third group of siliceous fragments in the Barbados 
marl consists of perfectly new and very peculiar forms, which 
are called Geolithia by Ehrenberg. They arc regularly formed 
and consequently easily recognizable, and considered as sili- 
ceous fragments of animals, they may prove as useful for geo- 
logical purposes as Phytolitharia arc with respect to plants, and 
Zoolitharia in calcareous fragments as regards animals. They are 
neither fragments of Spongia nor of Tethya •, but occasionally 
parts of Polycystina are recognized. Ehrenberg frequently ob- 
served the beaks and heads of Eucyrtidia, or the nuclei of Ha- 

Ann. ^ Mag, N, Hist. Vol. xx. 9 
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liommatina likewise the posterior apertures of the shields or 
shells of several forms which appear in elegantly-shaped denti- 
culated rings ; or the lateral rays, spines and feet occur in a free 
spinulatc form ; and the broken trellis-like portions of their bodies 
might be compared to siliceous nets. In some of the specimens 
of rock where the forms arc well-preserved, the origin of the 
fragments is easily recognized ; this is unfortunately seldom the 
case ; and Ehr(.'n))erg observes, that under such circumstances it 
is requisite to draw a conelusion from such fragments as are re- 
cognizable, in a similar manner as in a geological point of view 
sharks’ teeth must serve to determine the species from which 
tliey came, lleucc Professor Ehrenberghas divided the Geolithia 
into the following groups, which for the sake of analogy he terms 
only provisionally genera : — 


Stelliform siliceous fragments /tvlhiolithta. 

Net-like „ „ Dkfifolithh. 

Annular ,, ,, SlephanoUthh* 

Tabular ,, ,, PlavoUUiiH. 

Staff-like ,, ,, Rhabdolilhis, 


Nuciform cellular fragments (Polycystine nuclei) ... Carpol/fhls, 

Cepluilotic atul rostrate fragments (Polycystine beaks) CephaUdilhin, 

In some instanc(5s the whole geological specimen from Barba- 
dos is composed of such fragments, in which case it becomes dif- 
ticult to deter j nine the true species ; the 'genera how(‘ver are easily 
defined. In tlu^ utinospheric dust borne along by tlic strumi, and 
in tlie dust from the craters of volcanos, it will henci'fortli be 
easier to recognise tlie siliceous forms of Geolithia, and to com- 
})arc and d(dermiiie them with as much certainty for the purjiose 
of geological deductions as the spines of Echini, the teeth ni‘ 
fislics, scales and bones of various kinds. 

Elu*enbcrg has determined twenty-seven sjiecies of Geolithia, 
several of w hich bear no relation to any of the 282 species of 
Polycystimi from Barbados, but possess neverthciltess wxll-detimHl 
cbaracteristic forms. If any of these fragments should hej*eafter 
be discovered in atmospheric dust, we should be authorized to 
consider Barbados as its sourc(j. The remarkable g(uiera Actinoli- 
this and Plncolithis are quite uuknown with respect to their origin. 

If an unknown iiet-like or reticulated iragment is hereafter 
named a Dictyolithis of such a form and size, it will be a more 
appro priattJ and shorter description, and hjss subject to error, 
than if described as Podxjcyrtidis or Sponyice, or Eucyriidii fray^ 
mentmn, or by any other name. Where it is not requisite to notice 
mere fragments, no })crsoii wmuld reasonably eunrnerate them.’’ 

Professor Jihrenberg has next directed his attention to the 
partly organic, partly morpholithic calcareous ingi’cdients, which, 
besides the siliceous, arc contained in the Bai’bados marl. The 
organic parts consist of a small number of Polythalamia : the 
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morpholithic^ which have the appearance of a secondary forma- 
tion, differ in some respects from the chalk Morpholithes {Kreide- 
Morpholithen), being sometimes stelliform, sometimes elliptical 
with a nucleus. 

The rocks in general containing these foi’ms, which are some- 
times scarcely discernible, at other times little changed, and 
occasionally surprisingly well ])i*eserved, are partly Tripoli, very 
friable and whitish in appearance, partly compact calcareous 
sandstone, and become marly by a combination with a consider- 
able quantity of calcareous earth. 

In some localities the strata of marl contain semi-opal, and oc- 
casionally ^ eins of a carboniierous ajjpearance. Burnthill, which 
has been considered by sonic of the inhabitants to be of volcanic 
origin, does not show any traces of having been on fire on the 
sununit ; tlie rucks have received the blackish appearance from 
tin? admixture of bitumen, tvhich they lose when subjected to fire. 
They conliun rolyeystina pi good ])reservation*. 

Tile semi«opai is a very remarkable character of the Barbados 
formation, which lias hitfjcrto not occurred in calcareous marls, 
while on the other hand ll hits, which arc so numerous in the Eu- 
I'OjH'an elialk 1'oj‘iiiation, are (mtirely wanting in Barbados. Semi- 
opal occurs someliiiies in Europe in the tertiary biolithic Tripoli. 

A?iother remarkabh* pitculiarily of iht? Barbados marls is the 
larg(‘ admixture of pumice, which would almost authorize the de- 
nomination of a volcanic tufa. One of the geological specimens, 
I'roni Ski'cte’s Bay (No. 58), consists of a ymre volcanic tufa. 
Professor Elircmherg docs not recollect having previously met 
with a similar comhinalion ol* volcanic dust or ashes, chalk Jiiid 
marl ; and it is his opinion that those rocksj tvhich consist of vol- 
canic ashes and organic remains, former} g constituted a suhmarinc 
huttom which was suhseijnently raised, and hence these 7'ocks hetong 
to a much older period than the coralline rocks which rest upon the 
fo7'mer and constipate the /a7*gcst portion of the supo'Jiciat area 
of the island The w liole formation of the island possesses a 
uniformity of character which is only modhled by different com- 
binations, changes and transformations. 

Tlu; minute forms of organic life in the rocks of Barbados, as 
far as investigated by IVofessor Ehreuberg in Fcbruaiy 1847, 
consist of tile following groups ; — 

Species. 


Polycystina 282 

Polygastrica 18 

Pliytolitharia 27 

Geoiitliia 27 

Polytlialamia f 


.'501 ^ 

Of these more tliaft"" three hundred arc new forms. 

* I’hcre is a tradition in existence that this hill was burning for the space 
of five years, the bitiiiiicu having been set accidentally on fire. 

9* 
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The following tabular survey of Elircnberg’s description of the 
Barbados animalcules exhibits the large new group of Polycys- 
tina, which, as will be observed, now consists of 282 species, sub- 
divided into seven families and forty-four genera. The nature of 
the limitation of the individual animals, and in the individuals, 
the apertures in the sliield, of which the anterior aperture is ge- 
nerally lattice-likc or fenestrate, and the posterior one open, have 
been used in a })hysiological point of view to furnish the import- 
ant and necessary characters for the greater divisions, subdivi- 
sions, and generic differences of the group. 
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A short Systematic Arrangement of the Families of Cellular 
Animals, 

Polycystinorum Familia, 

1. — Polycystina solitaria. 

Testae silicCK.* spatio intenio ample pervit^ aut passim levins transvei*se 
constricto. 
r Spatium internum liberum 

rr . ^ (articuli, dissejnmenta, (ien. 

Tosteai.ertuKij nulla) Halicalyptnna. III. 

umeu («mplex<^ g 

autcancellata)! „tkul«tim contrac- 

I turn II. Liihochytrina. VJl. 

Test® apertura duplex, anterior smpius can- * 

oellata, posterior tota aperta III. Eveyrtidinn. XV. 

II. — Polycystina composita. 

Test® silice® sjmtio intenio celluloso aut strict ura louptudinah constricto. 
'’Ccllulic bin® clatlirata* iiu- 
cis forma ampl®, stric- 
turn longitiulinali levins 

discretffi IV. Spyridina. V. 36 

Cellula* iiumerosa* pai’v«% 
ordiue coiicentrico, spi- 
rali aut nullo (spongiose) 
in orbes consociat®, in- 

^ terduin radiat® V. Calodicfya, VI. 15 

[ Simplice.s, subglobos® aut 
lenticulares, interdum 
margine simpliciter ele- 

gantissiine radiat® .... VI. Haliommatina, IV. 30 
Parte media nucleata (ocel- 
lata) margine subconcen- 
trice, celluloso aut spon- 
gioso (forma complanata 
orbiculari interdum ele- 
ganter lobata et atellata 

aut margine radiata) . lAthocyclidina. IV. 8 


Test® nucleo 
destitut® ( as- 
sociat® et coa- 
lit®) 


Test® nuclea- 
tffifinvolut®) ^ 
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A short Diagnosis of the three new Polygastric Genera, 

L Actwogonium. 

Aiiimalculuni o Polygastiioo^um Bacillariis Nai'iculaccis prismaticis non 
coiicjitciiatis, testic suborbiculavis angulis 7 (ant pUiribus?). 

A, 

2. Dicfyolrmpra. 

Animnlouluiri e Polygastricorum Bacillariis Naviculaceis orbicnlaribus 
non concateimtis, testa*, bivalvis disco aperturis non perforato, dissepi- 
mentis internis nullis, valvulis |)uribus in solo medio disco cellulosis, 
in licvi margiiie radiatis. 

D. Stalla, 

.S. hmstephania. * 

Animaleulum c Polygastricomm Bacilloriis Knviciikoeis orbicnlaribus 
non concatenutis, testic bivalvis disco aperturis non perforato, disse- 
pinic-ntis intcniis uullis valvulis pai‘ibtts(?j in medio disco et iu mar- 
ginc lievibus, rudiorum, ^a‘pc validorum, corona ci'iitriim Irjvc ciugcnte. 
Jj. Rotula, radiis (d — 14) simplicibus. 

L. rnmftf, radiis {(5—1,4) siijira ]mnctoriim corona conjunctis. 

L, magnificUi radiis ( 12), inii’a radiolis binis, supra jiimctis mter])ositis, 

EXPLANATION OF PLATES V. and VL 

The figures contained in these plates represent a few of the numerous 
elf'gant forms of the cellular animalculcH of Barbados, magnified irom 200 
to 100 times in diameter*. 

The figures 1 to 7 arc solitary animalcules, and belong consequently to 
the lirst division of Polyvj/.flifni. 

Tile figures S, 0, 10 are ibrms of compound animalcules {Polypmsfocke) 
belonging to the second division oi' Pofyeysdna^ and are of a similar relation 
as Pi'Jieropits m{\ Pavorma among Polythalamia, 

Plato V. 

Fig. 1. EucyrlUruun Ampulla, front view. 

Fig, 2. „ „ seen from below. 

Fig. 3. ,, ,, seen from above. 

Fig. 1. JiJioptdocaiHum oniatim. 

Fig, T). Podocyrliii ScfwmljurgJdi. 

Plate VL 

Fig. 0. Auihocyrlis Mespdun. 

Fig. 7, Lgchnocanium Luvrrua. 

Fig, 8 . Ifalmiwia U umholdtii. 

Fig, 9. Aatromma Aristotdix. 

Fig. 10. Stephaaastrum Hhombus, 

It has been considered preferable to omit some of the minor figures of 
the original plate, and to substitute bis interesting Eucyrtidhm Ampulla as 
seen in diflercMit positions, a drawing of which was obligingly furnished for 
that purpose by ProfeStSor Ebrenlierg. 


* Professor Ebreubevg observes, tliat those illustrations are magnified 
about u third less than bis fig^s of Polygadricai which are uniformly mag- 
nibod 300 limes. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

A Treatise on the Esculent Funguses of England. By C. D. Bad- 
ham, M.D. 8vo. Reeve, Brothers, 1847. 

This is the work of a person of considerable tact and powers of 
observation, and has the singular merit of containing much that is 
new and interesting on a subject which has been treated again and 
again by persons of as various merit as the books they have pub- 
lished. The prospectus was peculiarly well drawn up, and was cal- 
culated to make a very favourable impression. The work itself forms 
a handsome octavo volume ; the illustrations are for the most part 
admirable, and faithfully represent the species with wdiich they 
profess to make the unlearned reader familiar, and the culinary 
“ indications ” such as will satisfy the most fastidious. 

Dr. Badham docs not pretend to be a lesimcd mycologist, but du- 
ring a long residence abroad he had collected a mass of information 
on the subject, to which much has bccn^addcd since his return, and 
which he has laid before the public with that ability for which he 
was remarkable during his earlier course, and which he has displayed 
in his publication on Insect Life. It would be easy indeed to point 
out minor errors which a more familiar acquaintance with the works 
of some of the leading mycologists of the day would have enabled 
him to avoid, but these are of little imjiortance, and do not at all 
detract from the general merit of the work, Vbich is professedly of a 
popular character, its very aim being the diflusioii of useful know- 
ledge on a subject too much neglected in tliis country. 

The mode of cultivation of the common mushroom is familiar to 
almost every one, though it is not carried in this country to an ex- 
tent at all pro])ortionate to that which prevails in Paris, wdiere the 
markets are entirely supplied with mushrooms obtained artiticially, 
millions being produced weekly in the catacombs. In Italy several 
species are obtained by tlie most simple jmocesses. At Naples an 
Agaric is abundantly produced from spent coffee grounds simply by 
depositing the marc in cellars of a proj>er tera})eraturc. A Polyporus 
is raised from stony masses impregnated M'ith mycelium by trans- 
ferring them to the garden with a portion of the original mould and 
watering them daily. Specimens were some years ago raised by 
Messrs. Lee of Hammersmith in this way which are j)reserved iu the 
British Museum. Two other fungi arc produced in a very simple 
manner which we do not recollect to have seen noticed before. 
Dr. Badham shall Jiou'cvcr speak for himself. 

** A third fungus which wc have the means •f producing ad libL 
turn is that w^hich sprouts from the pollard head of the black poplar ; 
these heads it is usual to remove at the latter end of autumn as soon 
as the vintage is over and their marriage with the vine is annulled ; 
hundreds of such liead.« are then cut J®d trans})ortcd to different 
parts ; they are abundantly w^atered during tlie first month, and in a 
short time produce that truly delicious fungus Agnricus caudicinus, 
the Pioppinif which during the autumn of the year make the greatest 
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show in many of the Italian market-places. These pollard blocks con- 
tinue to bear from twelve to fourteen years ; I saw a row of them 
in the Botanical Garden at Naples which after this period were still 
productive, though less frequently and of fewer Agarics at a crop. 
The practice of rearing funguses from the poplar is not modern : 
Pioscorides knew, for he tells us, that if we bark the white or black 
poplar, cutting the bark into pieces and covering it with horse- dung, 
an excellent kind of fungus v/ill spring up and continue|^to bear 
throughout the year. By way of comment to which pass^e, Mat- 
thiolus adds, that a little leaven will produce an abundant crop in 
four days. Another fungus which 1 have myself reared (Polypoi'Uf! 
avellanufi) is to be procured by singeing over a hfindful of straw a 
block of the cobnut tree which is then to be watered and jmt by. In 
about a month the funguses make their appearance, which are quite 
white, of from two to three inches in diameter, and excellent to cat, 
while their })rofiision is sometimes so great iis entirely to hide tlie 
w'ood from which they spring. All blocks of this nut wood do not 
hear. Professor Hanguincitli informs me that the peasants in the 
Abruzzi, who bring in these logs, know perfectly which will succeed 
and which Avill not ; a knowledge, he adds, to whicli the closest at- 
tention (luring alHhe years that 1 liavc been employed by the Papal 
Government as superiutendent of the fungus market has not enabled 
me to attain.” 

Many other jiussagcs of general interest wall be found dispersed 
through tlie work, amf those who look for especial information will 
not often be (lisaj)pointed. The Irufllcs alone, though one of the 
most interesting groups of fungi, whether regarded as objects of 
commerce or on account of their carious and multifarious structure, 
form an exception. 

We cordially recoiunieiid this work in connexion with the larger 
one of Mrs. Hussey to tlic attentive notice of our readers. Wo do 
not indeed exactly understand why Dr. Badharn's obligations to that 
lady art* not more particularly noticed. Her name does not appear 
on the plates, though far the greater j)art of the figures arc due to 
her pencil . Other obligations of a minor chanmter from another 
quarter ought also we tliink to have been acknowledged, l)ut \vc 
would rather sup])ose that in either case there, has been some acci- 
dental omission. 


PllOOEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

LfTERAHV AND VUILOSOPHUMI. SO(UETY OF ST. ANDREWS. 

April 5, 1847. — Dr. Kcid gave an account of observations on the 
development of the Medusa, and exhibited the animals to the 
Society. 

He recalled to the attention of the Society the account which he 
gave of the struct, ure and habits of the larvtc of the iMedusac on a 
former occasion. In the remarks already printed in the Society’s 
‘ Transactions,’ it was stated by Dr. Reid, that he had kept these 
animals alive at home from September 1845 to the end of July 1846, 
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without their dividing into young Medusae. Towards the end of 
July the larvae ceased for a short time to reproduce themselves by 
buds and stolons, but by the beginning of August they were again 
propagating themselves in this manner, though less actively than in 
April and May. On the lOth of February last, the upper i)art of 
some of the larva? had become elongated, cylindrical, of considerably 
diminished diameter, with transverse rings commencing at the top. 
Each o^ytiiese transverse rings developed itself, in the manner that 
Sars hiwnescribed, into a young Medusa, having eight bifid processes 
projecting from the margin of the disc. In many of the larva?, while 
the upper part of the body was of a reddish brown colour, and was 
sj)litting itself into us many as thirty or forty young Medusa?, tlie 
lower part was of its usual white colour, and was rcjiroducing new 
larva? by means of buds. In no case in which the ])rocess of splitting 
was watched, did the whole of the lai’va break itself up into young 
Medusae, but a portion, often very small, at its attached c?xtremity, 
continued to live as a larva, and threw out new tentacula before the 
lust of the young Medusae, into which the rest of the body had split, 
had been detached. Dr. Ileid then gave a detailed description of 
these young Medusa, and explained their structure as seen under 
the micToacopc, Among other things, he stated that the appear- 
ances described by Stcenstrup us vessels in tlie young Medusa, at 
the period of its .«c])aration from the larva, arc merely ridge.s on its 
lower surface. Cilia were ob.scrved on the inner surfiice of the 
mouth, stomach, and on the surface of four Remarkable double pro- 
cesses adhering to the inner surface of the stomach. The ocellus, 
as it is termed, placed in the cleft of each of the eight processes pro- 
jecting from the margin of the disc, is chiefly made up of several 
cylindrical crystals, presenting several interesting appearances not 
hitherto described. 

Dr. Reid also stated, that since his last communication on this sub- 
ject to the Society, he had made additional observations on the loco- 
motive powers of the larvee. The young larva developed from buds 
generally move to some little distance, sometimes a considerable di- 
stance, from the older larva which formed these buds, even after tht?y 
have been fairly detached from tlieir parents. This locomotion is 
slow, and is effected by a kind of sliding motion of the attached end 
over the substance to whicli it is fixed. J)r. Reid had also ob-served 
very minute cilia on the external .surface of the bodies of some 
larva?*. 

* A delay in the })ul)licatioii of the Abstracts of tiu* ‘ 'iVansactions’ of tlie 
Society enables Dr, Ileid to add, that the larva* ceased to split into young 
Medusa? about the end of the first week in May : that the .surface of the 
stones are as thickly covered witli thrmi at jjresent (.'iOtli May) as before they 
began to split, so tluit he has now kej)! this colony of larva above 20 J months, 
and it was not until they hud been 17J months in bis jiosscssion that some 
of these larva? begun to split into young Medusa:, while many of them have 
not yet done so at all. These ohservations of Dr. Reid confirm some of 
those made by Sir John Dalzcllon the larva? of the Medusa, under similar 
circumstances (vide Jamieson's Philosophical Journal for 1830), and differ 
very considerably from some of those made by Sars and Steenstnip upon 
these animals, placed under different conditions. 
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ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 

May 11, 1847. — William Spence, Esq., F.R.S., in the Chair. 

On this Genera or Tins Family Ciiitonid^ (continued). 

By J. E. Gray, Esq., F.Il.S., F.Z.S. etc. 

1 . Chiton, Linn, (part), Guildiny, Z. J, v. 27 ; Swainson ; Gray^ Syn, 

Lepidopleurus, ** Leach MSS,,'* Jiisso, Eur, Merid, 267. Xhiton, 
sect. A. 1. lUninv. Lcpas spec., Adanson, Corephium, Lo* 

phurus, Foil. Gymnoplax, Gray. 

* Scales of the margin moderate, ,smoot1i, polished ; valves thickish. 

Ch. striatus, Barnes, Ch. olivaccus, Frcmhly, Sow. C, III, f. 3, 41. 
Chiloc. 

Ch. Cumin »^ii, Frernhly, Sow. C. Ill, f. 32, .51. Chili. 

(3i. albolineatus, Sow. C. Ill, f. 39. Mexico. 

C.li. sqiiamoaus, Linn. Ch. bistriatus. Wood. Ch. obscurus. Sow. 
West Indies. 

Ch. sulcatus, Wood, Soul. C. III. f. 12. 

Ch. i 2 ;r!iiiosus, Fremhly. Chili. 

Ch. Barncsii, Gray. Coquimbo. 

Ch. glaiicus, Gray, Spic. Zool.'=^C\\. viridis, Quay. 

C'li. gTaiiulosu.s, Fremhly, Conception. 

Ch. Siculus, Gray. Ch. Polii, Desk. Sicily. 

(3i. lyratiLs, Sow, C. IJl. f. 126. 

(.3i, Ibveolatus, Soxc. C. TIL f. 60. 

Ch. cxcavatus, Gray, Sow. C. 111. f. 131. 

(Ih. fasciatus, Wood, Soxv. C. III. f. 1.53. 

(3i, australis, Sovk C. JIL f. 46. 

(3i. St()kc.sii, Brad., Sow. C. 111. f. 24. 

Cli. virgulatus, Sow. C. 111. f. 132. 

Ch. patulus, yow. C. III. f. 134. 

C'h. marrnoratus, Gmethi, Sow. C. III. f. 1485 West Indies. 

Ch. cvanidiis, Sow. C. III. f. 139. 

Ch. articulutus, Sow. C. III. i. 18. California. 

Ch. hevigatus, Sow. C. III. f. 18*. California. 

Ch. Goodallii, Sow. C. III. f. .50. Galapagos. 

** Scales of the mantle small, smooth, polished. 

Ch. Bowenii, King, Sow. C. III. f. 37. Magellan Str. ^ 

*** Scales of the margin transversely grooved; valve rounded, not 
keeled, thin. 

Til is section forms a very natural group, 

Ch. textilis, Gray, Spic. Zool.:==^C\\. longicymba, Blainv,, Quoy. 
Ch. Indicus, Sow. C. III. f. 55. Ch. Solea, Sow, C. Ill, t 61, Cape 
of Good Hojie. 

Ch. Magdaliensis, Hinds. 

**** Scales of the margin lanceolate, elongate, erect, closely pressed, 
Ch. iaevis, ilfowL^Ch. corallinus, liisso. 
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2. Tonicia, Grai/i Syn, Chiton, Risso, E, M. 267. 

* Valves broad, transverse, 

T. atrata. Ch. atratus, Sow. C. Illnst. f. 57, 58. Falkland Islands. 
T. clcgaiis. Ch. elegans, Fremhhj, Sow. C. Illust. f. 73, 74. Ch. 
Chiloensia, Sow. Ch. liueolatus, Frmfe/y. Ch. graniferus, Sow. Ch. 
Sparius, Sow. Conception Bay. 

T. rubra. Ch. ruber, Linn. Ch. marraoreus, 0. Fab. Ch. latus, 
Lowe. Ch. fulminatus, Couth. 

T. fulva. Ch. fulvus. Wood, Sow. C. 111. f. 53. Cadiz. 

T. lineata. Ch.-lineatus, Wood, Sow. C, III. f. 77. 

T. Swainsonii, Sow. C. III. f. 5. Peru, 
cerasina. 

T. laevigata. Ch. Isevigatus, Flem. 

T. lyrata. 

T. Grayii. Ch. Grayii, Sow. C. Illust. f. 8 — 16. Peru. 

T. castanea. Ch. castaiieus. Wood, Sow. C. Illust. f. 114, 115, 
116. Cape of Good Hope. 

T. fastigiata. Ch. fastigiatus, Grag, Sow, C. Illust. f. 11. Cali- 
fornia. 

** Valves moderate, subcordafe, rounded, and far apart on the sides; 
lobes of insertion wide ; mantle broad. 

T. disjuncta. Ch. disjunctus, Frembhj, Zool. Jovrn. t. 77. f. D, 
forms the passage to the Chitons, which have only a small part of the 
valves exposed. 

3. Acantiiopleura, Guild. Z. J. v. 27 ; Gntg, Syn. 
Canthai)k'ura, Swains. 

This genus gradually passes to Onithochiton. 

* The plate of insertion of the hinder valve ircll- developed, regular ; 
valves thin ; lateral area distinct ; margin bristly. 

A. Peruviana. Cii. Peruviatms, Lum., Sow. C, 111. f. 44. Peru. 
A. bicolor. Ch. bicolor, Adams. West Indies. 

A. Hennahi. Ch. Hcnnahi, Gray, Sou\ C. III. f. 1 Sl 33. 

A. Watsonii. Ch. Watsonii, Sow. C. III. f. 81, 82, 1 30 = Ch. cas- 
tancus, Quay. 

** The plate of insertion of the hinder valve narrow, rather irregular. 
f' Margin bristly ; lateral area distinct. 

A. nobilis, Gray. New Zealand. 

i f Margin spinose or spinulose ; lateral area indistinct. 

A. picea. Ch. j)iceus. Sow. C. Ill, {. 147. West Indies. 

A. spinigera. ( 'h. spinigerus, Sow. Conch. III. f. 68. Peru. 

A. Owenii, Gray. West coast of Africa. 

A. spinosa. Ch. spiuosus, Brag., Sow. C.IllusL f, 151. Australia. 
A. brevdspinosa. Ch. brevispinosus, Sow. C. Illust. f. 136. Island 
of Johanna. 

A. magnifica. Ch. magnificus. Gray, Sow. C. Illust. f. 52. 
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t ti Margin smooth ? ; lateral area very distinct. 

A. ? gigas. Ch. gigas, GmeL Cape of Good Hope. 

A. ? truncata. Philippines. 

4. SCHIZOCHITON. 

Valves elongate, subcordate, narrow ; lateral area short, distinctly 
defined ; the hinder valves large, wdth a subposterior sujwior apex 
and a deep notch on its hinder lower edges, and the plate of insertion 
small, with a few oblique notches, scarcely pectinated. Mantle 
broad, covered above wdth small chafF-like scales, deeply notched 
behind. 

Schizochiton incisus. Chiton incisus, Sow. Philipjiines.* 

5 . CORKPIIIUM. 

Valves broad; wing of insertion of the anterior valve lobed and 
pectinated ; the hinder valve oblong, with asubccntral, subposterior, 
not produced ajiex ; the edge of insertion distinct, not lobed on the 
sid('s, with a single nick behind, arid slightly denticulated ; mantle 
spiiiose. • 

C. echinatus. Chiton ccliinatus, Barnes. *C. tuberculifenis, Sow. 
Ch. spiniferus, Frembly \ Sow. C, lllust, f. 47, young. 

G. Plaxipuora. 

P. Carmichaelis. C/hiton Carmichaclis, Gray, Spic. Zool, Ch. 
albidus, Blainv. [)47. Ch. raripilosus, Blainv. .547. Ch. costatus, 
Blainv. 547. Ch. birarao.sus, Quoy^ Voy. AstroL t. 74. f. 1:2, IG. 
Ch. setiger, King, Z. J. v. G.‘38; Sow. Conch. 111. f. 17. Ch. P'rem- 
blii, B7'od. P. Z. S. 1832, 28; Sow. Vo)ich. III. f. 2. Ch. setosiis, 
Sow., Becchey Coy. Terra del Fuego. 

See also Ch. setosus, Sow. C. III. f. 19 ? 

7. Onithochiton. 

O. Gaimardi. Chiton Gaimardi, BJainv. 54 G. 

O. liirtosus. Chiton hlrtosus, Blainv. 54G. 

0. undulatus. Ch. uiidulatus. Van Diemen’s Land. 

8. Enoplochiton. 

E. niger. Ch. nlger, Banies. Ch. Coquimbensis, Fremhly, Co- 
quimbo. 

The valves become very much eroded. 

9. Mopalia. 

Valves broad, transverse, depressed ; margin of insertion moderate ; 
the hinder valve with a rounded lobe on the hinder edge ; mantle 
moderately broad, bristly above, narrow behind. 

* Margin moderately wide in front. 

M. Hindsii. Ch. Hindsii. West coast of America. 

M. Simpsonii, Ch, Sitnpsonii, Gray. Brit. Mus. 
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** Margin very wide in front, 

Ch. Blainviliii, Sow, C, III, f, 6. 

10. Katharina. 


Inner Lobos 


K. tunicata. Chiton tuiiicatus. Wood, Conch, ii. t. 2. f. 1 ; Cat, 
t.l.f.1% Wood*s sj)eciincii is now in the British Museum. 

K. Douglasiic. Ch. tunicatus, Sow, C, Ilhist. f, LVi. California. 

1 1 . Cry i*ToeHiTON . 

The gill only occupies the hinder part of the sides. 

C. ainiculatus. Ch. umiculatus, Pallas, Nov. Comm, Petrop, ii, 241 . 
t. 7. f. 2G, 30 ; Sow. Tank. Cat. (spec. Brit. Mu.*^.) ; U^ood, Cat. t. 1. 
f. 12, inner side of shell; Sow. Conch, Illust. f. 80, half-grown. (3ii- 
ton Sitkensis, l{ccve*s Conch. Icon. f. 55, adult. Kurile Islands. 


12. CiiYPTOCONCiru.s, ** lifainv.,** Swainson; Gray, Syn. 

Body oblong, rather convex ; back liatti.-h or concave in the centre, 
with the tuft of spines on tlic u])})er ])ari^ of the sides of the back. 
The gills extend about half the length of the sides. 

Cryptoeonchus porosii.^, lUainv.f Burrow.^, Elvm. Conch. 
(1815), spec. Brit, Mus. Chiton porosus. Harrows, E. C. t. 2S ; 
Wood, Cfft. t. 1 . f. 39. Ch. Leachii, Bfainv. I). S. N. 554, spec. Brit. 
Mus. Ch, monticularis, Quay, Voy. Jstrol. t. 73. f. 30, 34, 30, uiui 
lower tig. 7 ; Sow. Conch, Il/usl. f. 129, vaiw.;s. New Zealand. 

13. Amiccla, Gray, Syn. 1840. 

Body ovate, convex ; back convex ; mantle bristly. 

Amicada vestita. C hiton vestitus, Sow. Zool. Jotirn. iv. SGS; Sow. 
Conch. Illiist, f. 12S. C h. Emer.-.onii, Coulhoy. Atlantic Ocean. 

14. Acantuochites, Leach, B.M.\ Gray, Syn. 

Acfinthochites, “ Leach.'* Acaiithochitiis, Hisso. Plnikollopleura, 
Guild., Swainson. (ihitoucllus (part.), Guild, Acantii.addtori, llerrm. 

Body oblong, elongate, rather depre.ssed; mantle spinnlose ; tuft 
of .spines generally large ; gill extending about two- thirds the length 
of the sides. 

M. l)e Blainville says, the valves of this genus are always without 
any trace of lateral area (/>. S. J\\ xxxvi. .337). but this must have 
arisen from his only liaving oxamiued worn .s])ecimcns. 

A. fascicularis. Ch. fasc., Linn. C. eeluiiitcs, Blainv., Sow. Cone/i, 
III, f. 87—- 93. p 

A, Oarnoti. Cli. Gamoti, Blainv. D. S. N. 552 } ; Quay, Coy. 
Astrol. t. 73. f. 9, 14. Asc. Zelandica, Quoy, Voy,Astrol. t. 73. f. 5, 
A. Hookeri, Gray, Dleffenbach, 262. 

A. polyclietus. Ch. poIychetu.«, Blainv. 55'5. 

A. roscus. Ch. roseu.s, Blainv. ,353. 

A, Lesucurii. Ch. Lesueurii, Blainv. 553, 

A. scaber. Ch. scaber, Blainv. 553. 
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t. 

A. violaceus. Ch. violacciift, Quoy, Voy, Astral, 73, f. 13,16, 17, 20; 
not Sow, 111, f.^133. 

A. hastatus. ^ Ch. hastatus, Sow. C,Ill. f. 127. 

A. liirundiniformis. Ch.'hirundiniforniis, Sow. C. III. f. 148. 

A. strigatus. Chitoiiellus latus, Guild. Z. ,fourn. v. 28. Chitoiiellus 
strigatus, Sow, C, III. 

1.5. CiiiTOKBLtus, Lam. 

Cliitonella, Desk. Cryptoconchus, “ Blainv,/' Burrows, Crypto- 
plax, Blninv. Chitoniscus, Herrm. 

Body elongate, compressed, convex above ; mantle covered with 
crowded spines ; the exposed part of the front valves oblong, square, 
broad, often worn ; of the hinder ones narrow, lanceolate ; Sic plates 
of insertion large, produced in front, and scarcely notched on either 
side. The gills occujiy the hinder tliird of the skies. 

M. De Blaiiiville iiiwerts Lamarck’s species of Chitonelli with the 
spiny Ciiitons in section D., and in section E. he rcdcscribes them, 
from sjiecirncns in spirits in the British Museum. 

(,'hitonellus la^vis, Lnm» Chiton veriniformis, Blainv. D. S. N, 
xxxvi. 0.53. Oscal). fascic, Quoyy Voy, Astral, t. 73. f. 21, 29. 
Cryptoconchus larva'formis. Blahiv.,'' Burrows, Elcm. Conch. 190. 
t. ‘is. f. 2, 4 ; W'ood, Cut, 1. 1. f. 40. Philippines. 

Chitoncllus stnatus, Lam.', Sov\ Conch. IJbist. i. d*!} Oscab, 
ocule, Qifoy, Voy. Astral, t. 73. f, 37,38. Australia. 

Tlu‘ fossil Ciiitons of tlie older strata described by iMunstcr, more 
lat(']y by Myckhuh, Bull. Amd. Bru.r. 184.5, xii. 36. t. 1 — 4, aj)p(.'ar 
to behmg to a peculiar genus, which may be called Gryphochiton, 
most nearly allied to Chitondlns. 

I have described some peculiarities in the devcloiiment, disposition 
and structure of the valves of the Chitons in a pajier which will he 
read at the Royal Society on the 16th of June next. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Notice of the capture Sylvia Turdoides (Meyer) in Britain. 

By John Hancock, Esq. 

A MALK .^})ccimen of this fine Warbler was shot, three or four miles 
west of Ncwx“a.stlc, near to the village of Swalwell, by Mr. Thomas 
Robson of that i>lacc, on tlic 28th of last May. I’lie attention of 
thi.s gentleman, wlio is jierfectly familiar with the song of all our 
summer visitants, was arrested by a note which he had not before 
heard ; and after some search he succeeded in getting a sight of the 
bird. It was concealed in the thickest jiartof a garden hedge close 
to an extensive mill-dam, which is bordered with willows, reeds and 
otlicr aquatic plants. It would scarcely leave its retreat, and when 
it did .so never flew fur, and always kept close to the herbage. Its 
habits resembled those of the Reed Fauvette, being continually in 
motion, occasionally hanging with the body dow'iiwards or clinging 
to the brunches and stretching forwards to take its prey. 
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Its song was powerful, and resembled that of the Black Ougel, 
but was occasionally interrupted with the harsh craking note com- 
mon to many of the Warblers, and at intervals it uttered a single 
shrill cr 3 \ 

The specimen was very fat, and when opened the testicles were 
found to be much enlarged ; the stomach contained small beetles and 
flies. 

' From the nature of the locality, from the time when captured, and 
from tlie enlarged state of the testicles, there can be little doubt that 
this bird was breeding in the neighbourhood : and I have some rea- 
son for believing that the nhlificatioii of this sj)ecios has occurred in 
another part of England. I have had in my possession for nearly 
two years an egg taken by a friend of mine in Northamptonshire, 
wliicb agrees in evci7 res])ect with Tliienemaiin’s figure and descrip- 
tion of the egg of Sylvia Tardoides ; and now, since the capture of 
the bird in Britain, it is impossible to doiil)t that this egg ])cIongs to 
that species. It would therefore ajipear i)robablc that this delightful 
songster, the largest of the European Warblers, may be a regular 
summer visitant to our islaud. NotwiUistanding its large size it 
might easily puss unnoticed, skulking as it does in the low herbage, 
and seldom exposing itself to view. Its song, too, by most would 
be taken for that of the Black Ougel ; and oven now it might have 
escaped detection had not the accurate car and experienced eye of 
Mr. Hobson been engaged in the pursuit. 

Newcastlo-on-Tuie, 15th July 18-17. , 

On the habits o/’ Cicada septcndecim. By 8. P. Hildretj[, M.V). 

It is now seventeen years since, in 1S2,9, this curious insect ap- 
])earcd in lliis portion of Ohio. Its exit from the earth, where it had 
remained excluded from the light of day for so long a time, was 
looked for with considerable interest. They were first .seen to come 
out of the gi'ound on the 14tb of iMay, IS4G, ascend some bush, fence, 
or tree, cast off their exuviae, and become a flying insect. Tliey had 
been observed, near the surfiice, since the beginning of April, and 
were turned up by the plough, and dug out of the earth by hogs, 
which were very fond of them, as were also birds, domestic fowls and 
cats. At a brick-yard in Marietta, where the clay was dug from the 
side of a hill, under the remains of an old orchard of apple-trees, the 
workmen observed the cells of this insect in 1 S.'J8, in the large masses 
of earth broken off from the side of the bank. In 1840 I visited 
the spot, collected several of the deaden and ])reserved them in spirit. 
Their cells at that time were measured, and found to he a third less 
than in the seventeenth year. The cells are oval and very smooth 
within ; they are two and a quarter inches long and three-fourths of 
an inch in diameter, being sufficiently large for the single Cicada, 
which inliabits it, to move and tuni round. Thus they dwell for 
sixteen years and ten months secluded in a grotto of their own con- 
struction. 

After the eggs of the female are deposited in the tender branches 
» From Silliman’s American Journal for March 1817. 
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of trees, they remain two months or sixty days in the pith of the 
wood before they are hatched and ready to seek their home in the 
earth ; and as they invariably ascend in May, soon after which the 
eggs are deposited, it makes their actual residence in the earth two 
months short of seventeen years, llie perfect insect lives about 
thirty days, and then perishes. In 1840 the cells were found to be 
from two and a half to four feet below the surface, and without any 
tube communicating with the top of the ground. The cells are pro- 
bably water-proof, as the flood of 1832 covered the surface to the 
depth of six or eight feet in my garden. In 1846 a large number of 
these insects emerged from the earth under an apple-tree, in the 
branches of which the parent Cicada had deposited her eggs in 1829. 
If tlie water at that time, when only in their third year, had had 
access to their cells, they must have perished, for it remained over 
them five or six days. In their cells no appearance of excremen- 
titious matter was noticed. When their period of entombment is 
completed, in the seventeenth year, or perhaps earlier, they com- 
mence working out a smooth cylindrical tube towards the surface, 
taking care not to approach within reach of frosts, and where examined 
for the purpose, the tubes have been found to be usually about four feet 
in length. For constructing their cells and excavating these tubes, 
their forc-feet arc admirably adapted, being much larger and stronger 
than those for locomotion, and formed with stout claws like the craw- 
fish. Each pupa is armed with a stout proboscis, one-fourth of an 
inch long, which usually lies between the fore-legs on a line with 
the body. A rcinarkaldc example of instinct was obvserved in some 
which came to the surface under a pile of boards, raised by timbers 
five or six inches above the earth. The ground was wet, and to en- 
able themselves to reach the dry boards they continued their cylin- 
ders u}) to them, forming thus towers of dump clay in the centre of 
whi(di they*were concetilcd. These towers were five or six inches 
high and about an inch in diameter ; they were constructed of lumps 
of wet earth compacted together in a firm but rough maimer. A 
large number of these towers was found when the boards were re- 
moved ; some had the top closed, and from these the Cicada had not 
departed. When they had reached the boards, they crawled along on 
tlie under side and came to the open air, where, fixing on a spot 
favourable to their j)urpose, they remained attached, until a rupture 
was made in the cuticle on the back of the thorax, and the perfect 
insects then with great effort extricated themselves from the armour 
that had so long protected them in the earth. As there was no 
further use for the stout claws of the fore-legs after they became 
denizens of the air, these legs were rejdaced by two that were small 
and delicate like the other four. In a few days after leaving the 
earth they had chosen their mates, and the female soon commenced 
depositing her eggs in the undersides of the tender branches of trees, 
by means of an ovipositor resembling an awl or punch, and con- 
tinued at this for several days. The preceding year’s growth of 
the branches of apple-trees is a favourite wood with them ; — but in 
Ann. Mag. N. Hist. Vol. xx. 10 
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the forest, the tender branches of almost any variety of wood are used 
for this purpose. In a few days the leaves on the twig dry up, and 
the punctured parts, in many instances, break with the wind and fall 
to the ground. 

By tlie 2 1 St of May they had increased rapidly, and the woods on 
the side hills were vocal with their music. The male is the songster, 
and has vibrating air-cells at the back of and under the wings. Where 
they are abundant their noise is deafening in the sunny and hot por- 
tion of the day, but they are nearly sQent at night. About the 6th 
and 7th of June the weatlier was quite cold, which retarded their 
progress very much, and during a long and continued rain many of 
them died. They delight in heat and sunshine, moving about with 
great briskness. By the last of June they had nearly all perished ; and, 
as in 1829, numbers were seen flying short distances, after the ab- 
domen had wasted away, and separated from the wings and thorax. 
By the middle of August, or about sixty days after tlie eggs are de- 
posited, they are hatched, and tlie young Cicadas are ready to enter 
into the earth. They prevailed over the woody region on the north 
of the Ohio river, from the Alleghary maintains to the Mississippi ; 
and were full as numerous as in 1829, but will probably dimmish as 
the forests are cut away. 

Marietta, January 5tl;, 1847. 

In continuation of this subject, which is one of general interest, 
we cite the following paragraphs from the very valuable work of T. 
W. Harris, M.D., on the Insects of Massachusetts injurious to Ve- 
getation (pp. 171-175), referring to the work itself for a more com- 
plete history of the Cicada*. 

In those parts of Massachusetts which are subject to the visitation 
of this Cicada, it may be seen in forests of oak about the middle of 
June. Here such immense numbers are sometimes congregated as 
to bend and even break down the bmbs of the trees by their weight, 
and the woods resound with the din of their discordant drums from 
inoniing to evening. After pairing, the female.s jiroceed to prepare 
a nest for the reception*of their eggs. They select, for this purpose, 
branches of a moderate size, which they clasp on both sides with 
their legs, and then bending down the piercer at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees, they repeatedly thrust it obliquely into the bark 
and wood in the direction of the fibres, at the same time jiutting in 
motion the lateral saws ; in this way they detach little splinters of 
tiie wood at one end, so as to form a kind of fibrous lid or cover to the 
perforation, llie whole is bored obliquely to the pith, and is gra- 
dually enlarged by a repetition of the same operation, till a longitu- 
dinal fissure is formed of sufiicient extent to receive from ten to 
twenty eggs. The side-pieces of the piercer serve as a groove to 
convey the eggs into the nest, where they are deposited in pairs, side 
by side, but separated from each other by a portion of woody fibre, 

* Ilcport on the Insects of Massachusetts injurious to Vegetation, by 
Thaddeus William Harris, M.D. 460 pp,, 8vo. Cambridge, 1841. 
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and they are implanted into the limb somewhat obliquely, so that 
one end points upwards. When two eggs have been thus placed, 
the insect withdraws the piercer for a moment, and then inserts it 
again and drops two more eggs in a b*ne with the first, and repeats 
the operation till she has filled the fissure from one end to the other, 
upon which she removes to a little distance, and begins to make 
another nest to contain two more rows of eggs. She is about fifteen 
minutes in preparing a single nest and filling it with eggs ; but it is 
not unusual for her to make fifteen or twenty fissures in the same 
limb ; and one observer counted fifty nests extending along in a line, 
each containing fifteen or twenty eggs id two rows, and all of them 
apparently the work of one insect. After one limb is thus suffi- 
ciently stocked, the Cicada goes to another, and passes from limb to 
limb and from tree to tree, till her store, which consists of four or 
five hundred eggs, is exhausted. At length she becomes so weak 
by her incessant labours to provide for a succession of her kind, as to 
falter and fall in attempting to fiy, and soon dies. 

Although the Cicadas abound most ui>on the oak, they resort occa- 
sionally to other forest trees and even to shrubs when impelled by the 
necessity for depositing their eggs, and not unfrequently commit 
them to fruit-trees when the latter are in their vicinity. Indeed there 
seem to be no trees or shrubs that are exempted from their attacks, 
except those of the pine and fir tribes, and of these even the white 
cedar is sometimes invaded by them. Tlie punctured limbs languish 
and die soon after the dggs which were placed in them are hatched ; 
they are broken by the winds or by their own weight, and cither 
remain hanging by the bark alone, or fall with their withered foliage 
to the ground. In this way orchards have suffered severely in conse- 
quence of the injurious punctures of these insects. 

The eggs are one-twelfth of an inch long, and one-sixteenth of an 
inch through the middle, but taper at each end to an obtuse point, 
and are of a pearl-white colour. The shell is so thin and delicate 
that the form of the included insect can be seen before the egg is 
hatched, which occurs, according to Dr. Potter, in fifty-two days after 
it is laid, but other persons say in fourteen days. 

llie young insect when it bursts the shell is one- sixteenth of an 
inch long, and is of a yellowish white colour, except the eyes and the 
claws of the fore-legs, which are reddish, and it is covered with little 
hairs. In form it is somewhat grub-like, being longer in proportion 
than the parent insect, and is furnished with six legs, the first 
pair of which are very large, shaped almost like lobster-claws, and 
armed with strong spines beneath. On the shoulders arc little pro- 
minences in the place of wings, and under the breast is a long beak 
for suction. These little creatures when liberated from the shell 
are very lively, and their movements are nearly as quick as those of 
ants. After a few moments their instincts prompt them to get to 
the ground, but in order to reach it they do not descend the body of 
the tree, neither do they cast off themselves precipitately, but run- 
ning to the side of the limb, they deliberately loosen their hold and 
fall to the earth. It seems, then, that they are not borne to the 

10 * 
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ground in the egg state by the limbs in which their nests are con- 
tained, but spontaneously make the perilous descent immediately 
after they are hatched, without any clue, like that of the canker-worm, 
to carry them in safety through the air and break the force of their 
fell. The instinct which impels them thus fearlessly to precipitate 
themselves from the trees, from heights of which they can have formed 
no conception, without any experience or knowledge of the result of 
their adventurous leap, is still more remarkable than that which car- 
ries the gosling to the water as soon as it is hatched. In those ac- 
tions that are the result of foresight, of memory, or of experience, 
animals are controlled by fSieir own reason ; as in those to which 
they are* led by the use of their ordinary senses or by the indulgence of 
their common appetites, they may be said to be governed by the laws 
of their organization ; but in such as arise from special and extra- 
ordinary instincts, we see the most striking proofs of that creative 
wisdom which has implanted in them an unerring guide, where rea- 
son, the senses and the appetites would fail to direct them. The 
manner of the young Cicadas’ descent, so different from that of other 
insects, and seeming to require a S}>eciaJ instinct to this end, would 
be considered incredible perhaps, if it had not been ascertained and 
repeatedly confirmed by persons who have witnessed the proceeding. 
On reaching the ground the insects immediately bury themselves in 
the soil, burrowing by means of their broad and strong fore-feet, 
which, like those of the mole, arc admirably adapted for digging. In 
their descent into the earth they seem to follow the roots of plants, 
and are subsequently found attached to those which are most tender 
and succulent, ])erforating them with their beaks, and thus imbibing 
the vegetable juices wliich constitute their sole nourishment. 

They do not appear ordinarily to descend very deeply into the 
ground, but remain where roots are most abundant; and it is pro- 
bable that the accounts of their having been discovered ten or twelve 
feet from the top of the ground have been founded on some mistake, 
or the occurrence of the insects at such a depth may have been the 
result of accident. I’he only alteration to whicli the insects are subject, 
during the long period of their subterranean confinement, is an in- 
crease of size, and the more complete development of the four small 
scale-like prominences on their backs, which represent and actually 
contain their future wings. 

As the time of their transformation approaches, they gradually as- 
cend towards the surface, making in their progress cylindrical pas- 
sages, oftentimes very circuitous, and seldom exactly perpendicular, 
the side.s of which, according to Dr. Potter, are firmly cemented and 
varnished so as to be water-proof. These burrows are about five- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, are filled below with earthy matter 
removed by the insect in its progress, and can be traced by the colour 
and compactness of their contents to the depth of from one to two 
feet, according to the nature of the soil ; but the uj)pcr portion to 
the extent of six or eight inches is empty, and serves as a habitation 
for the insect till the period for its exit arrives. Here it remains 
during several days, ascending to the top of the hole in fine weather 
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for the benefit of the warmth and the air, and occasionally peeping 
forth apparently to reconnoitre, but descending again on the occur- 
rence of cold or wet weather. 

During their temporary residence in these burrows near the surface, 
the Cicada grubs, or more properly pupae, (for such they are to be 
considered at this period, though they still retain something of a 
grub-like form,) acquire strength for further efforts by exposure to 
the light and air, and seem then to wait for only a favourable mo- 
ment to issue from their subterranean retreats. When at length this 
arrives, they issue from the ground in great numbers in the night, 
and crawl up the trunks of trees, or upon any other object in their 
vicinity to which they can fasten themselves securely by their claws. 
After having rested awhile they prepare to cast off their skins, which 
in the meantime have become dry and of an amber colour. By re- 
peated exertions a longitudinal rent is made in the skin of the back, 
and through this the included Cicada pushes its head and body, and 
withdraw’s its wings and limbs from their separate cases, and, crawl- 
ing to a little distance, it leaves its empty pupa-skin, apparently 
entire, still fastened to the* tree. At first the wing-covers and wings 
are very small and opakc, but, being perfectly soft and flexible, they 
soon stretch out to their full dimensions, and in the course of a few 
hours the superflu( us moisture of the body evajiorates, and the in- 
sect becomes strong enough to fly. 

During several successive nights the pupae continue to issue from 
the earth ; above fifteerr hundred have been found to arise beneath a 
single apple- tree, and in some places the whole surface of the soil, 
by their successive o[)erations, has appeared as full of holes as a 
honeycomb. In Alabama the species under consideration leaves the 
ground in February and March, in Maryland and Pennsylvania in 
May, but in Massachusetts it does not come forth till near tlie mid- 
dle of June. Within about a fortnight after their final transforma- 
tion they begin to lay their eggs, and in the space of six weeks the 
whole generation becomes extinct. 

Fortunately these insects are appointed to return only at periods 
so distant that vegetation often has time to recover from the injury 
they inflict ; were they to appear at shorter iiiteiTals, our forest and 
fruit trees w^ould soon be entirely destroyed by their ravages. They 
arc moreover subject to many accidents, and have many enemies, 
w’hich contribute to diminish their numbers. Their eggs are eaten 
by birds ; the young, when they first issue from the shell, are preyed 
upon by ants, w'hich mount the trees to feed upon them, or destroy 
them wdien they are about to enter the ground. Blackbirds eat 
them when turned up by the plough in fields. Hogs are also ex- 
cessively fond of them, and, when suffered to go at large in the 
woods, root them up, and devour immense numbers just before the 
arrival of the period of their final transformation, when they are 
lodged immediately under the surface of the soil. It is stated that 
many perish in the egg state, by the rapid growth of the bark and 
wood, w^hich closes the perforations and buries the eggs before they 
have hatched ; and many, without doubt, are killed by their perilous 
descent from the trees. 
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Food of the Mastodon. By Prof. A. Okay. 

Prof. Gray stated that there had been recently placed in his hands 
specimens of earthy matter, filled with finely- broken fragments of 
branches of trees, which were said to have been found occupying the 
place of the stomach in the skeleton of the Mastodon exhumed on 
Schooley’s Mountain, N. J., and lately exhibited in Boston. As 
similar observations are said to have been made in several instances, 
Prof. Gray was induced to examine the substance brought to him. 
The wood evidently consisted of branchlets of one, two and three 
years old, broken, quite uniformly, into bits of half an inch or so in 
length, with, only now and then traces of the bark remaining on the 
wood. The wood was not at all fossilized, and was but slightly 
decayed. From the appearance of the branchlets examined. Prof. 
Gray inferred that they belonged to some coniferous tree or shrub, 
and probably to a kind of spruce or fir, rather than to a true ])iiie. 
This inference was borne out by the examination of thin slices of the 
wood by the microscope. The woody fibre was very beautifully and 
distinctly marked with the circular discs that are characteristic of all 
coniferous wood. The structure agreed perfectly with that in similar 
branchlets of the common hemlock spruce. — Silliman's Journal for 
May 1847, p. 436. 

On the Moose and Carabou, and on the American Raven. 

By L. Agassiz. 

These species differ from the European species, according to Prof. 
Agassiz, who consequently has named them anew, designating the 
Moose {Cervus alces) the C. lobatus ; the Carabou (C. iaraadus) the 
C. hastalis ; the American Haven, C. lugubris. — Ibid. 

Pygorhynchus Gouldii, a new Echinus from the Millstone Grit of 
Georgia. By M. Bouvk. 

Above conico-convex, a little more sloping posteriorly than an- 
teriorly. Margin somewhat rounded, except near and under the anus, 
where, by an excavation or depression, it becomes acute. Inferior 
surface subcircular. Mouth situated about one-third of longitudinal 
diameter from the anterior margin. Apex subcentral, a little anterior, 
but not so much so as the mouth. Ambulacra radiating at unequal 
angles, the interambulacral spaces dividing the three anterior from 
the two posterior, being wider than the rest, llie pores of each 
diverge considerably from the apex, becoming quite dilated a short 
distance from it, then converge as they descend, until about two- 
thirds the distance from the summit to the margin, where they are 
very limited in width, and where the double rows become single. On 
the margin they again slightly dilate, and are readily traceable to 
their termination about the mouth, where they are prominent. The 
anterior ambulacrum is much narrower than the rest. Anus trans- 
verse, and situated at about one-fifth the distance from the posterior 
margin to the apex. Whole length, as shown by three indivi- 
duals examined, IJ inch; greatest width If inch; height 1 inch. 
Locality, Baker County, Georgia. 

I have named this beautiful species after my respected friend. 
Dr. Augustus A. Gould. — Ibid, p. 437. 
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* Pyranga roseo-gularis, a new species from Yucatan. By Dr. Cabot. 

Male ; — top of head, outer edge of primaries and secondaries, and 
surface of greater and lesser’ wing-coverts, the tail and its upper 
coverts, bright brownish red. Under side of tail and its under co- 
verts, throat and flexures of wings, bright rose-colour. Back and 
posterior part of cheeks dark brownish ash-colour ; anterior part of 
cheeks, breast and belly bright ash-coloured. Twelve tail-feathers. 
Bill strongly toothed, horn-colour at top, lighter beneath. Legs and 
feet horn-coloured. Total length inches ; of bill ^ inch ; along 
the ridge | ; along the gape ^ inch ; across at base | through 
from above dpwn. Tooth situated at ^ inch from point pf bill. 
Tarsus rather more than ^ inch in length. Tail 2^ inches long. 
Wings from flexure inches. — Ibid. p. 436. 

METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR JUNE 1847- 
Cliiswick . — June 1 — Clear and very 6ne. 4. Light clouds and line. 5. 
Cloudy. C. Light clouds : clear. 7. Clear ; cloudy. 8. Rain : thunder -showers. 
9. Clear and fine. 10. Rain: cloudy: clear. 11, 12. Clear and very fine. 
13. Rain: cloudy. 14. Densely clouded : showery. 15. Rain: thunder and 
heavy showers. 16. Cloudy : rain. 17,18. Rain 19. Cloudy and fine. 20. 
Cloudy: slight showers. 21. Cloudy: fine. 22. Very fine. 23. Very fine : 
heavy showers, with thunder. 24. Cloudy and fine. 25. Rain : cloudy and 
fine. 26. Very fine. 27. Drizzly : cloudy and fine. 28. Fine. 29. Very fine. 
.30. Light clouds ; very fine : overcast 

Mean temperature of the month 58°*46 

Mean temperature of Jude 1846 66’ *63 

Mean temperature of June for the last twenty years 66 ‘90 

Average amount of rain in June 1*88 inch. 

June 1 — 4. Fine. 5, 6. Cloudy. 7. Fine. 8. Fine : rain early a. m. 
9. Fine. 10. Cloudy: rain early a.m. : showery all day. 11,12. Fine. IS. 
Cloudy : rain early a.m. 14. Cloudy : rain early a.m. : rain p.m. 15. Fine : 
rain r.M. 16. Fine: rain a.m. and p.m. 17. Fine. ^IS. Cloudy: rain early 
A M. : Jieavy rain p.m. 19. Cloudy : rain early a.m. 20. Cloudy : rain a.m. and 
P.M, 21. Cloudy; rain p.m. 22, 23. F'ine : rain p.m. 24. Rain; rain p.m. 
25. Fine: rain p.m. 26. Fine. 27. Cloudy. 28. Fine. 29,30. Cloudy. — 
This month has been the coldest since 1843, and the wettest since June 1841, 
Sand wick Mausc. Orkucu . — June 1, 2, Clear: fine, 3. Cloudy, fog. 4. Blight: 
cloudy. 5. Showers : cloudy. 6. Bright : cloudy. 7. Showers, 8. Bright : 
drops. 9. Cloudy: rain, 10. Showers : sleet-showers. U, Bright: cloudy. 

12. Cloudy, 13. Cloudy ; rain. 14. Rain : damp. 15. Cloudy : rain : cloudy. 
16. Cloudy : fine. 17,18. Bright : tine. 19. Clear : fine. 20, Bright : rain. 
21, Showers: clear. 22. Bright: showers : fine. 23. Bright: showers. 24. 
Bright : thunder : drops. 25. Bright : thunder. 26. Clear: fine. 27. Damp. 
28. Cloudy. 29. Fog ; cloudy. 30. Damp ; fog. 

Applegarlh Manse, Dumfriesshire . — June 1 — 3. Very fine. 4. Warm, but 
overcast. 5. Fair a.m.; showers p.m. 6. Fair a.m. 7. Threatening : rain p.m. 
8. Slight shower. 9. Fair : thunder: rain. 10. Fair : clear, 1 1. F'air, hut cool. 
12. Cloudy: rain p.m. 13. Rain. 14. Fine: thunder: rain. 15. Drizzly: 
thunder. 16. Bright a.m. : rain. 17. Drizzly. 18. Fair and fine. 19. Fine: 
a few drops, 20. Rain p.m. 21. Wet a.m. : cleared. 22. Showery. 23. Fine, 
very : slight shower. 24. Showery : thunder. 25. Showers a«m. : thunder. 26. 
Slight shower P.M. 27. Shower a.m. : fair.. 28—30. Very fine." 


Mean temperature of the month 55°* 2 

Mean temperature of June 1846 63 *2 

Mean temperature of June for 25 years 56 *10 

Mean rain in June for 20 years 2*32 inches. 
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XV. — On the Fossil Botany and Zoology of the Rocks associated 
with the Coal of Australia, By Frederick M^Coy, M.G.S. 
& N.H.S.D. &c. 

[With nine Plates.] 

The following paper has been drawn up from an examination of 
specimens collected by tlje Kev. W. B. Clark and sent to the 
llcv. Prof. Sedgwick, who kindly allowed the writer to make this 
use of them. 

The. species will be first noticed, and the new forms described, 
after which some observations will be offered on the relative ages 
of the Australian coal-fields, from a comparison of their organic 
remains with each othir, and with those of other countries ; pre- 
mising that the extent of our materials enables this to be at- 
tcm})t{^d in a more extended and precise manner than heretofore, 
and that several of the new forms described are calculated to throw 
much light on the fossils of our own country. 

In this first part of my paper I wish to express my obligations 
to the ilev. Prof, lienslow and Mr, Babingtou for the kindness 
with wdiich tliey allowed me the use of their herbaria on all oc- 
casions when 1 found it necessary to work out for myself points 
of structiirc in recent plants, neglected by botanists and omitted 
in their works, but which are of the highest importance in the 
investigation of fossil ])lants. To the facilities afforded by the 
form(*r for my examination of the New Holland plants growing 
in the, houses of the Cambridge Botanic Garden, 1 am mainly 
indebted for the maturing my views of the affinities of the genus 
Phyllotheca, 

PLANTiE. 

Class Acrogens. {Al. Lijcopodales,) 

Old. Marsileace.® {?). 

Vertebraria (Hoyle). 

Tins genus has been proposed by Prof. Boyle in his ' Illustra- 
tions of the Botany of the Himalaya Mountains ^ for tw^o species 
Ann. ^ Mag, N, Hist. VoL xx. 1 1 
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of fossil plants firom the supposed oolitic coal-field of Burdwan, 
but without any description or definition. Similar bodies are not 
uncommon in the shales and clays of the Australian coal-fields ; 
but although the genus is noticed by Unger in his ' Conspectus 
Florae rrimordialis/ and Mr. Morris has noticed its occurrence 
in this district, no botanist has as yet given any descriptive ac- 
count either of the genus or species; and so obscure are the rela- 
tions to other forms, that doubts have even arisen as to what 
part of the plant the radiated cylindrical fossils might be sup- 
posed to represent, and how its parts should be named. A* 
distinguished botanist has suggested to me that the cylindrical 
fossil miglit be considered a stem, the axis being the pith, the 
radiating divisional lines the medullary rays, and the intervening 
cuneifoimi masses the wedges of wood. I have carefully consi- 
dered this opinion, but find it impossible to adopt it, from the 
ease with which the transverse fractures take place, and the per- 
fection of the snriaces produced, as it is obvious that such numt;- 
rous and perfect divisional planes, as we obsene at right angles 
to the axis, would be incompatible with the above riew. On the 
whole, after a careful study of the specimens at my disposal, I feel 
disposed to view the genus as closely allied to Sphenophyllum, in 
which we have a jointed stem surrounded by verticillate whorls of 
from six to twelve wedge-shaped leaves with dichotomous veins ; 
and in this light Vertebraria becomes intelligible, for I have 
clearly ascertained the existence of the dichotomous neu ration 
on each of the w^edge-shaped divisions of the transverse planes, 
which will, according to this view, represent the surface of a 
whorl of verticillate leaves, and we may consider therefore the 
main ditference between Sphenophyllum and Vertebraria to con- 
sist in the greater approximation of the whorls of leaves in the 
latter, the internodes being so very short that the w horls of leaves 
are brought in contact, or nearly so. I might therefore provi- 
sionally characterize the genus as follows : — 

Gen, Char, Stem slender, surrounded by densely aggregated 
whorls of verticillate, cuneiform leaves, having a dichotomous 
ncuration. 

To the above we might add, that the number of leaves in a 
whorl depends on the species, and that from the whorls being so 
close as nearly to touch each other, the fossils have the appear- 
ance of lengthened cylinders, breaking readily in a horizontal and 
vertical direction — the former coinciding with the surfaces of the 
leaves, the latter coinciding with the vertical prolongations of the 
lines separating the leaves of each whorl— the former producible 
in indefinite number at distances of about a line from each 
other, the latter having only a small definite number depending 
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on the number of leaves in a whorl. The leaves themselves are 
flat, rather thick, dilated at the tip in such proportion that there 
is no space left between the edges of the adjacent leaves. 

It is very possible that together with Sphenophyllum these may 
have been freshwater aquatic plants allied to the recent Marsilea, 
in which we see a quaternary arrangement of cuneiform leaves 
with dichotomous veins, but the affinity is not veiy strong. The 
Australian species seems distinct from either of those occuning 
in the Indian beds by the smaller number of leaves in the whorl, 
which is perfectly constant in all the examples 1 have seen. I 
would propose to name and characterize our species as follows : — 

Vertehraria australis (M^Coy). PL IX. fig. 1. 

Sp. Char, Leaves constantly eight in each whorl. 

The fragments are of various lengths, but with a pretty uni- 
form diameter of about seven lines. The radiating dichotomous 
veins are never strongly marked, apparently from the original 
softness of the texture of tlie leaf ; in many cases we observe be- 
tween them an obsolete concentric plication, probably from the 
same cause, and which may explain the nature of certain vertical 
striae visible on the perpendicular fracture, crossing the hori- 
zontal lines which mark the edges of the leaves. 

This species is abundant in the whitish shales and clays of 
Muliibimba, N. S. Wales. 

{AL Filices.) 

Ord. Gleicheniace.®. 

Gleichenites odontopteroides (Mor.) sp. 

Syn. Vecopierls oduntopiei'oides (Mor.) in StrzeleckPs N. S. Wales. 

Having obtained a finely preserved frond of this plant distinctly 
forked in the manner of Gleichenia, 1 have removed it from Pc- 
coptrrisj in which it was placed by Mr. Morris, and transferred 
it to the ordei’ G/cicheniacecp without hesitation ; and taking the 
verbal characters of Gbppert^s genus Gleichenites — Frons di- 
chotoina pinnata. Fructificatio hucusque ignota,^^ — I think there 
can be no objection to placing it in that genus, although very 
distinct from his two species G. arternisieefoliiis and G. critmi^ 
f alius, 1 might also suggest its relation to the Lias and Keuper 
genus Ileptacarpvs, with some of the German species of which it 
geiierically coincides. 

Ill the sandstone of Clarkes Hill, N. S. Wales. 

Ord. Neuropterides. 

Odontopteris microphylla (M^Coy). Not figured. 

Sp, Char, Bipinnatc,* pinnae alternate, oblique, narrow, alx)ut 

11 * 
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three lines wide and two inches long ; pinnules alternate, ob- 
lique, slightly connate at the base, obtusely elliptical, their 
length only equalling the width of their base ; no midrib, 
secondary ncuration indistinct. 

The only Odontopteris approaching this elegant species by its 
alternate pinnae and very short connected pinnules is the O, 
Schlotheimii (Br.), from which it is distinguished by the smaller 
size, much narrower and more oblique pinnae, and by the pin- 
nules being proportionally smaller and elliptical instead of broadly 
I'ounded, The latter character also separates it from the so-called 
Fecopthis Desnoyersii (Br.) of the ' Oolithe k Fougercs ^ of Ma- 
niers, Sarthc. 

Common in the fine sandstone of Clark’s Hill, N. S. Wales. 

Otopterisy Lind, and Hut. 

With Messrs. Lindley and Hutton I use this term for those 
pinnated plants, the leaves of which agre^ with Cyclopteris in 
their ncui’ation. Some of these forms were originally describcid 
by Lindley and Hutton (Fossil Flora) as Cyclopteris, under the 
impression that the rachis was a rhizoma; Brongniart (Prodrome 
and Hist, des V^getaux Foss.) gives several of them as Neu- 
ropteris, apparently neglecting the important character of want 
of midrib. Gbppert confounds both the simple and compound 
fronds in his Adiantites (Syst. Fil, Foss, in Nova Acta Acad. Cms. 
Loop. Cur. Nat.), and Unger docs the same under the head f V/- 
clopteris (Chloris Protogaca). I have how(?vcr thought it desirable 
to use the term for tlie pinnate species for wliicli it was proposed, 
and thus retain Cyclopteiis for the simple, entire fronds, in 
accordance with the original view of Brongniart. 

Otopieris ovata (M^Coy). PI. IX. fig. 2. 

Sp, Char. Frond pinnate ; rachis very thick, slightly fiexuous ; 
leaflets little longer than wide, ovate, jiointed ; upper lobe of 
the base nearly twice the size of the under, the contract(‘d, 
thickened base set obliquely on the rachis ; veins fine, divari- 
cating, very frequently dichotomizing, nearly equal, but fasci- 
culated at the base. 

The fescicnlation of the nerves at the base resembles that of 
the Cyclopteiis flabellat a. The regular, short, semi -elliptical form 
of the leaflets distinguishes this from the other species of the 
genus. The average length of the leaflets in the examples I hsive 
seen is about 8 lines, width 7 lines, width of rachis 1^ line. 
Occurs in the hard siliceous flags of Arowa, N. S. Wales. 

Cyclopteris angustifolia (M^Coy). PL IX. fig. 3&8 a. 

Sp. Char. Leaf linear, lanceolate, eight oj’ nine times longer than 
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wide ; sides straight, nearly parallel, pointed above, contracted 
to a lengthened petiole below ; nerves equal, those of the mid- 
dle third of the frond nearly parallel, straight, rather closer 
than those of the sides, which gradually divaricate towards the 
margin at a very acute angle ; all the nerves dichotomise at 
irregular intervals, and those of the sides occasionally anasto- 
mose and arc connected by a few transverse bars. 

In this curious plant we have, as it were, a connecting link 
between the genera Cyclopieris and Glossopteris, for although the 
specimen 1 have drawn only exhibits the middle portion of the 
frond, yet I have ascertained that the form is precisely that of a 
narrow Glossopteris, being elliptical or pointed at the apex, and 
tapering gradually to a lengthened petiole at the base, and still 
further agreeing in the occasional anastomosing of the lateral 
veins, and their being connected, though rarely, by transverse 
bars j yet it is impo^ible to refer it to that genus from the want 
of the strong, characteristic midrib, the place of which is occu- 
])ied by numerous dichotomous nerves of nearly the same thick- 
ness as those of the sides ; I am therefore obliged to refer it to 
Cyclopieris from a consideration of its more important characters, 
altliough differing remarkably in form from the other species of 
the genus fis above restricted. The portion figured, of the middle 
of a frond, measuring 3^ inches in length, and 9 lines wide at the 
base, only taj)ers 2 lines. 

This species seems common in the gray shale of Guntawang, 
Mudgee, N. S. Wales. 

Ord. Sphenopterides. 

Sijhenopteris lobifolia (Mor.). 

(’ommon in dark brown shale, Mulubimba, N. S. Wales. 

Sphenopteris alata (Br.) sp. 

Of large size in the fine gray sandstone of Mulubimba, N.S.W. 

Sphenopteris hastata (M'Coy). PI. X. figs. 1 & 1 a. 

Sp. Char. Bipinnate; pinnae long, acutely lanceolate, with a 
broad alate margin ; pinnules elliptical, obscurely undulato- 
dcutate, having three obsolete lobes on each side ; nerves bi- 
pinnate, two branches reaching each lobe of the margin. 

The lengthened oval form, slightly indented margin, and simple 
neuration of the pinnules fully distinguish this from any j)ub- 
lished species of the genus. The average length of the piniijeis 
about 1 1 inch, width 4 lines, average length of leaflets 3 lines. 
Not uncommon in the shale of Mulubimba, N. S. Wales. 
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Sphenopteris germanus (M^Coy). PI. X, figs. 2 Sc 2 a. 

Sp. Char, Bipinnate ; pinnae oblique, alternate elongate, ovate, 
with a narrow membranous margin ; pinnules oval, deeply pin- 
natifid ; lobes very oblique, elliptical, generally three on each 
side, and the apex of the pinnules threc-lobed ; nerves bipin- 
nate, three branches reaching the margin of each lobe. 

It is extremely difficult to distinguish this species from tlie 
Pecopteris Murrayana of the Yorkshire oolitic coal-fields, with 
which it is nearly identical in form and ncuration. The oval 
outline of the pinnules is the most obvious character, contrasting 
with the trigonal, wide-based leaflets of the English plant ; this, 
together with their more oblique setting on the rachis, more ob- 
lique, narrow and deeply-cleft lobes, and the decurrent, narrow, 
alate margin to the straight rachis, will J think be sufficient to 
distinguish the species. 

In the shale of Mulubimba, N. S. Ayales,^ 

Sphenopteris plumosa (M^Coy). PI. X. figs. 3 8c S a. 

Char, Bipinnate ; pinnae curved, elongate, narrow, plumose*, 
with a scarcely alate margin to the rachis ; pinnules clos(% ob- 
lique, ovate, pointed, deeply cleft into about four obli(pu‘ mu- 
cronate lobes on each side, exclusive «of the largely trilolxMl 
apex ; nerves strong, much-branched, so that about six brancln s 
reach the margin of each of the lobes of the lower side, and 
seven to each of those of the upper margin. 

The number of lobes of the leaflets and com])lexity of the ncu- 
ration will readily distinguish this species. The average length 
of the leaflets 5 lines. 

Rare in the .shale of Mulubimba, N. S. Wales. 

Sphenopteris flexuosa (M^Coy). PI. IX. figs. 4 & 4 a. 

Sp, Char. Bipinnate ; pinnae very long, with a strongly flexuous 
naked rachis ; pinnules large, moderately oblique, unequal, 
ovate, sides cut into two very large obtusely rounded lobes on 
each side ; apex trilobed ; nerves strong, much-branched, seven 
branch(^s reaching the margin of each lateral lobe, and three 
going into each of the three lobes of the apex. 

This strongly-marked species is not sufficiently allied to any 
published form to render a comparison necessary. The average 
length of the leaflets is about 8 lines, width 4 lines. 

In a brown bed of clay, Mulubimba, N. S. Wales. 

Ord. PECOPTEHinns. 

Glossopteris Browniana (Br.). 

I think I recognise both the Indian and Australian forms of 
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this species (vars. a. and of Brongniart) in nearly equal abun- 
dance among the specimens examined^ and some of the fronds 
are of a size far exceeding any hitherto published, some of them 
being six inches wide, which in the proportion of the i?mall, per- 
fect examples would indicate a frond of more than two feet in 
length. I believe I have ascertained the rhizoma of this species, 
which is furnished with ovate, clasping (or at least very convex) 
subcarinate scales, having a divaricating reticulated neuration, 
resembling that of the perfect frond, but much less strongly 
marked ; these scales are of large size, some of them being nearly 
an inch in length, and terminating at the apex in a long flat 
linear appendage, about one line in width, which occasionally 
gives off small, lateral, flat, membranous branches nearly at right 
angles ; the whole perfectly resembling (except in size) the rhi- 
zomal scales of Acrostichiumy Laromanes and Hymenodium, as 
figured by M. A. Fee in his b^utiful ^ Memoire sur la Farn. des 
Fougeres,^ and when combined with the great similarity in form, 
habit and neuration, would warrant us in presuming a strong 
affinity to exist between these genera. 

Abundant in the soft reddish shales of Jerry’s Plains, and also 
in the black shales and white clay beds of Mulubimba, N. S. W. 

Glossopteris lindaris (M'Coy). PI. IX. figs. 5 Sc 5 a. 

Sp. Char. Leaves very long, narrow, with nearly parallel sides ; 
midrib very large ; secondary veins fine, forming an angle of 
about 50® with the midrib, anastomosing occasionally from the 
midrib to the margin. 

It is only with the Glossopteris nngustifolia (Br.) from the 
Indian coal-fields of Rana-Gunge, near Rajcmahl, that this long, 
parallel -sided frond could be confounded, and it is distinguished 
easily from that species by the fineness of the neuration, which 
is as remarkably delicate as that of the other is coarse ; the neu- 
ration of the G. angmtifolia is also distinguished by its great 
obliquity, forming an angle of about 30° with the midrib, while 
the nerving of the present species is not more oblique than that 
of the G. Browniana or G. Nilsoniana. In this species also, from 
the anastomosing being continued up to the margin, it results 
that the nerves are little closer at the margin than at the middle 
of the leaf, while in the G. angmtifolia the anastomosing is con- 
fined to the central portion, and the dichotomising goes on to 
the margin, where in consequence the neuration is finer and 
closer than towards the midrib. None of the specimens arc per- 
fect at the extremities, the largest being three inches long and 
seven lines wide at the basal fracture, and diminishing about two 
lines in that length towards the distal end, being about eight lines 
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wide in the middle. Disconnected fragments show that the base 
diminishes insensibly to a lengthened petiole, as in the G. Brown- 
iana, and that the apex is elliptical and pointed. 

Very abundant in the gray shale of Wollongong ^ not uncom- 
mon in the hard siliceous schists of Arowa, N. S. Wales. 

Pecoptcris ? tenuifolia (M^Coy). PI. IX. fig. 6. 

Sp. Char, Bipirmatifid (?) ; pinnules and rachis very slender, 
each about half a line wide; pinnules very long, oblique, 
linear, apparently simply united to the rachis by their entire 
base, 6ne very strong midrib rmining throughout ; secondary 
nerves unknown. 

If this be truly a Pecopteris, it is distinct from all others by 
its very narrow, linear leaflets. The only plant I have seen at 
all resembling it is the Zamites ohlmifoUm from the shale of tlui 
oolitic coal-fields of Blackheath, Richmond, United Statt^s, (exhi- 
bited some weeks since by Mr. Lyell tt> the G(!ologi(?al Sock'ty. 
The specimens alluded to of this latter ])lant secern imperfectly 
presciTcd, but still show, on some poi*tions of the piiuiules, a 
neuratioii running parallel with a strong midrib. This great 
midrib seems to me incompatible with Zamites^ so that although 
I point to the resemblance between the American and Australian 
})lants, I prefer jdaeing the latter provisionally in Pecopferisy as 
I have seen no trace in my iin)>erfeot]y preserved speciiiitms of a 
parallel ncuration; and even if’ it should hereafter b(‘ Ibuml to 
exist, I conceive it would be neccssaiy to form a lU'w genus, in- 
termediate in form, neuration, and (I think) mode of attachiiuait 
of the j)iniiules to the rachis, bt'twcen Zamites and Pecoptcris^ for 
tbc reception of those two plants. 

One spcjcirncn has occurred in the fine sandstone of Clark’s 
Hill, N.S. Wales. 

Class ENno(5ENs. (AL Palmales) 

Ord. PALMACEi®. 

Zeugophyllites elongatus (Mor.). 

Common in the shales of Mulubimba, N. S. Wales. 

Class Exogens. (AL Amentales,) 

Ord. CASUAIirNACE.E (?). 

Phyllotheca (Br.). 

M. Brongniart, in his ‘ Prodrome,^ founds this genus for a 
single species, the P. australis, of which he mentions having a 
large number of well-preserved specimens, which he describes as 
des tiges simples, droites, articul&s, entourees de distance 
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en distance par des gaincs apjdiquees centre cette tige, comme 
dans les Equisetum, mais terminees par dc longaes ituilles 
lineaircs, qui reuiplacent les dents courtes des gaines des Proles. 
C'cH feuilles sent, ou dressees, on plus sou vent etalees, et infime 
rcHcchics ; clicks sont lin^iires, aigues, sans nervure distinctc, au 
inoiris deux fois plus longues que la gaine. Les gauics clles- 
memes presentent de legers sillons longitudinaux, qui disj)arais- 
sent vers la base, ct qui seiiiblcnt correspondre k PintervaJle des 
feuilles, comme les sillons des gaines des Equisetum con*e- 
spondent k Pintci*vallc des dents. La tige, dans Pcspace qui se- 
pare les gaines, pai'oit lisse; mais sur d(;s fragmens dc tigcs*un pen 
plus grosses, qui ap])artiennent probabkanent k des individus plus 
liges, de la mfune plante, on voit des stries r%ulieres, presque 
commit sur les Calainites.^^ While, on the other hand, Messrs. 
Lindley and Ilntton in their ^Fossil Flora ^ {nviiclc Hi] ^pu7'iies 
gigantHi) state, that having examined jjpeciniens communicated 
by Dr. Bucklaiid (fromwh«m also Brongniart received his), they 
found Brongniart^s description inaccurate, and that the leaves, 
instead of springing from the edge of the sheath, arise immediately 
from the stem, and having in addition to the whorl of distinct 
kuives a slicath originating within them and closely embracing 
the stem, to which it gives the appearance of the barren shoots 
of au Equisetum, with fts whorls of slender branches on the out- 
side of a to{)t}u!d slujath.^^ Unger, in his ^ Chloris Protogsea,^ 
ri‘ferring both to Brongniart and Lindley and Hutton, defines 
the plant as ‘^Caulis simplex, rectus, articulatus vaginatusque. 
Folia vertieillata linearia, enervia contracta v. expansa, vaginas 
articulorum strictas eircumdantia.^^ Mr. Morris, 1 believe the 
late st writer on this plant, closely follows Brongniart in his ob- 
servations on its structure. 

1 have now stated what I believe to be all the published infor- 
mation rt'garding this very interesting form, and as it has not 
been hitherto figured, and the published accounts are contradic- 
tory among themselves, and none of them as I find strictly ap- 
j)lieable to the j)lant, it may be interesting to detail some of the 
obs(‘rvations I have been enabled to make on those specimens 
which hav(i come under my notice. 

1 find in the whitish clay beds of Mulubimba a profusion of 
plants having cylindrical jointed stems, the joints surrounded by 
sheaths, and the free edge of each sheath terminating in a whorl 
of long, linear leaves. Here we have all the essential characters of 
Phyllotheca, but beyond this there is no agreement wuth the de- 
scriptions of those few botanists who have seen the plant. And 
he 3 *e 1 may be permitted to state, that from the number of speci- 
mens which 1 have examined with great care, there remains not a 
doubt on my mind of the accuracy of M. Brongniart’s view of 
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the relation of the whorls of leaves to the sheaths : I have traced 
them distinctly in every instance as arising from the free edge of 
the sheath, and lying either straight, inclining obliquely out- 
wards, or, as is most commonly the case, completely refiexed, as 
I have represented in the drawing PI. XI. fig. 2 : and their oc- 
currence in this position may have deceived Messrs. Lindley and 
Hutton as to their real connexion with the sheaths ; for when 
the long slender leaves arc completely reflexed and pressed in a 
reversed position against the sheaths, broken specimens may easily 
have their inferior mistaken for their superior extremities ; and if 
when in this position the leaves be supposed to point upwards, 
they ^vill really have the appearance of originating as an inde- 
pendent whorl of leaves outside of the base of the sheath, as de- 
scribed in the ^ Fossil Flora/ This double arrangement would 
be so anomalous, that it is the more important to have the means 
of ascertaining the true isriation of those parts in accordance with 
Brongniart^s original view. 

Brongriiart describes the stem as smooth, and I find the spe- 
cimens before me apparently divisible into two groups, one 
having the stem smooth, the other having it coarsely sulcated 
longitudinally, as in Catamites. All the botanists alluded to 
agree in describing the stem of Phyilotheca amtralis as simple ; — 
all the sulcated stems I have seen are simple, but a number of the 
smooth or slightly striated stems are distinctly branched, and in 
a manner quite distinct from Equisetum, In Equisetum, if we view 
with most botanists the sheaths as produced by the mere lateral 
union of the leaves, and thus representing the foliage of other 
plants, we have the (ixtraordinary character of the branches arising, 
not as axillary buds originating immediately above and within the 
base of the leaves, but originating below the joints and external to 
the slieaths. This is not the case with the fossil before us, in which 
the branches originate directly over the joints, and are therefore 
within and axillary to the sheaths, which may thus, with their 
appendages, be considered as true leaves, and having the same 
relation to the branches as in ordinary ])lants. This character 
is of such importance, that the resemblance of Phyilotheca to 
Equisetum is proved by it to be of the most trifling nature, and 
that there can be no real affinity between them. On the other 
hand, when compared with Casuarina, the affinity seems to me 
to be exceedingly strong, although botanists have not, I believe, 
hitherto so considered it. The Casuarirue arc exogenous weeping 
trees, with slender cylindrical branches, their sh(H)t8 regularly 
jointed, longitudinally sulcated, and surrounded at the joints with 
toothed sheaths as in Equisetum ; while the branches originate 
either in a verticillate or irregular manner immediately above the 
joints and within the sheaths, showing a perfect agreement with 
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the above-mentioned Phyllotheca. But a still more interesting 
and important proof of the relation of those plants to Camarina, 
and removing them still farther from Equisetumy is to be found 
in their mode of inflorescence, of which I have fortunately noticed 
a fragment among the specimens at my disposal. The specimen 
alluded to is a portion of a branch (see PI. XL fig. 1) with the 
joints more approximate than on other parts of the plant, their 
length being scarcely equal to their diameter ; the sheaths are 
the exact length of the internodes, and fringed on their upper 
margin with a dense little whorl of (I think two-ccllcd) .anthers, 
agi*eeing very closely with tlie male flowers of Casuarina siricta 
and allied spexjies, with which (being in flower at this time in the 
houses of the Cambridge Botanic Garden) I have been enabled 
to compare it as advantageously as the state of preservation of the 
fossil would allow. The fructification of Equisetum is entirely 
different, forming a dilated, club-shaped mass at the end of the 
branches or at the cxtreiiAty of a particular stem. Tlie Phyllo- 
theca australis is described as having the sheaths closely applied 
to the stem, the leafy appendages twice the length of the sheaths, 
without midribs, and having the naked portion of the stem be- 
tween the sheaths smooth. Of the two species which 1 have 
seen this would best agree with the branched one, which however 
has a midrib, although not a very prominent one. The species 
which agrees with the definition in being simple-stemmed, differs 
in having the sheaths very loose or infundibulifonn, and so long 
as to extend the entire way from one joint to the next, so as to 
l(‘ave no bare s])ace of the stem visible ; the leaves are veiy long 
and have a strong prominent midrib, and the stem when deprived 
of the sheaths is seen to be always coarsely sulcated. Under 
these circumstances the obvious course seems to be to modify the 
definition of the genus so as to include the two species under 
consideration, and to characterize them as distinct species. If 
the supposed affinity with Equisetum wxtc borne out, I should 
probably have considered the loose-sheathed, simple-stemmed 
plant as the fertile shoot, and the branched stems with small 
tight sheaths as the barren shoots, following the analogy of some 
of our best-known recent species of Equisdum*, but having seen 
that they are constructed in an essentially different manner, we 
cannot do better than as I have proposed. I may then briefly 
characterize the genus and species as follows : — 

Phylloiheca. 

Gen. Char. Stem slender, jointed, simple or branched ; branches 
springing from above the joints, not arranged in the same 
plane ; surface smooth or longitudinally sulcated ; articulations 
surrounded by sheaths, the free edge of which terminates 
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in long narrow leaves, hav ing a more or less distinct midrib. 
Inflorescence ai’ranged in whorls near the extremity of certain 
branches. 

I have only to add to the above chai*acters, that the ridges of 
the sulcated stems do not alternate at the joints in the regular 
manner of Calamites, nor is there any trace of the peculiar tu- 
bercles so generally seen in that genus (an additional proof, if 
such were wanting, that Brongniart^s original explanation of 
those tubercles being connected with the vascular system of the 
sheath is not the correct one, for here we have enormously de- 
veloped sheaths and no tubercles). The verticillate whorls of 
leaves, whenever I have seen them perfectly expanded, seemed 
always elliptical as in Annularia, the leaves of two opposite points 
of the circumference being considerably longer than the rest. 
The genus is distinct from Annnlaria by the great develojunent 
of the sheath or connected base of the leaves, and by the braneh(\s 
being inconstant, and when present, not being arranged in pairs 
in th(‘ same plane. 

Phyllotlieca australis (Br.). 

Sp. C/iar. Stem sim})lc, smooth or slightly striat(*d ; sluajths 
tight, shorter than the internodcs, terminated by narrow 
leaves, double the length of the sheaths, without distinct mid- 
rib. [Condensed from Br*) 

PhyUotheca ramosa (M^Coy). PI. XI. figs. 2 & 3. 

Sp, Char, Stem branched, smooth or slightly striated ; sheaths 
half tlie length of the internodcs ; leaves thin, linear, flat, 
twice to thn^e times the length of the sheath, with a very fine 
indistinct midrib. 

Tliis beautiful plant has the branches weeping or hanging 
downwai'ds as in Casuarina, about half the diameter of the sUun ; 
they do not arise from every joint, but they do nearly ; I am 
uncertain whether more than one sjn-ing from any one joint. 
Most of the stems arc perfectly smooth, being striated only at 
the articulation (see PI. XI. fig. 3), while others have a delicate 
lineation dowm the internodes ; the first I imagine to be stript of 
their bark, and the latter to retain it ; and here again we have 
another proof of the stronger affinity of our fossil to Casuarina 
than to Equiseturn, for I find by examining the living Casuarmre 
that the lineation of the surface goes no deeper than the bark, 
while the elevated lines on the surface of Equiselum are only the 
edges of strong septa going towards the central hollow, and the 
flat spaces between those lines are only the superficial coverings 
of tubular hollow sj)aee8 between the afV>resaid septa, so that de- 
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stroy the surface of Casmrina and you render the stem smooth — 
destroy the surface of Equisetum and you only increase the 
coarseness and strength of the sulcation. I may also add (in 
accordance with this view) that age or size has no connexion with 
this lincation of the surface, as is suggested by M. Brongniart 
in the last few lines of the quotation from his work at the head 
of this subject, for I find some of the largest stems perfectly 
smooth and the smallest occasionally striated. The sheaths are 
rather coarsely striated, and terminate in thin, flattened leaves, 
the midrib of which is scarcely discernible. In the weeping or 
downward curved branches the leaves are completely reflexed so 
as to point upwards, and according to the position of the stem, 
are either reflexed, expanded, or lying straight up against the 
stem. The st(,*ms vary from 3 to 7 lines in diameter. 

Common in the white soft shale of Mulubimba, N. S. Wales. 

Phyllotheca liookeri (M^Coy). PL XI. figs. 4, 5, 6, 7. 

Sp, Char. Stem simple, coarsely sulcated and ridged longitudi- 
nally; sheaths very large, loose, subinfundibuliform, each 
sheath extending from one articulation to the next, so as to 
conceal the stem ; leaves about twice the length of the sheaths, 
thick, narrow, and with a strong, prominent midrib. 

This species is easily known from the two former by its great 
loose sae-like sheath, completely concealing the stem (see PI. XI. 
figs. 4 & 5), its long, thick, strongly ribbed leaves (see PL XI, 
fig. ()), and by its stem when strijiped of its sheath being coarsely 
and rcjgularly sulcated, precisely as in the Calamites Cistii (see 
PI. XI. fig. 7). Although abundant, I have never seen a trace 
of a branch. Some of the flattened stems attain a width of two 
inelies. 

Coininon in the sandstone of Clarkes Hill, in the siliceous 
schists of Arowa, and in tlie shales at Mulubimba, N. S. Wales. 

. [Tu be continued.] 


XVI. — Note on the Teredo norvcgica (T. navalis, Turtony not 
Lian.), Xylojdiaga dorsalis, Limiioria terebrans and Chclura 
terebrans, combined in destroying the submerged wood-^work at 
the harbour of Ardrossan on the coast of Ayrshire. By Wil- 
liam TiioMrsOiN, Esq., Pres. Nat. Hist, and Phil, Society of 
Belfast*. 

In the Edinburgh ‘ Philosophical Journal^ for January 1835, I 
published a memoir entitled, On the Teredo navalis and Lim- 

* Head at the Meeting of the British Association at O.xford in June last. 
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noria terebrans as at present existing on certain parts of the coasts 
of the British Islands/^ The chief localities commented on, were 
Portpatrick, on the coast of Scotland, and Donaghadee on that 
of Ireland, in both of which places, floating timber as well as 
the wood- work of the piers was destroyed to a most serious extent, 
the Limnoria being by far the more destructive of the two spe- 
cies. The Teredo was in that communication further mentioned 
as having attacked the wood-work of a sluice at Youghal, on the 
coast of Cork, and as having committed great havoc at the hai*- 
bour of Dunmore, on the coast of Waterford — at the former 
locality the Limnoria was also met with. This species alone — 
without the addition of the Teredo — was noticed as destroying in 
1834 the jetty at Kingstown harbour, in Dublin bay. 

I am not aware of the two destructive agents — Molluscan and 
Crustacean — being commented on as conjoined in their evil 
labours, previous to the publication of that paper ; nor do I 
remember haring seen any notice of three species of these borers 
— and certainly not of four — ^liaving been at work in any one 
locality *. 

Early in the month of May last, Major Martin of Ardrossan, 
in Ayrshire — a gentleman well-known as a lover of natural 
history, and as a successful collector of objects of zoological and 
botanical interest — sent me a piece of woc^d bored by the Xylo- 
phaga dorsalis, and labelled as from the dock-gates, Ardrossan. 
Not having before heard of this animal attacking the fixed timber 
of our harbours — it has been found in drift wood or portions of 
vessels cast ashore — 1 made immediate inquii^ respecting it, 
suggesting at the same time that the Teredo should be looked 
for, and also, that the outside of the timber should be examined 
for very minute borings : — if such were observed, 1 requested to 
be informed whether they were of more than one size. Speci- 
mens of wood excavated by the Limnoria and Chelura were for- 
warded by post for my friend^s guidance. 

I shall here give his replies to queries on the subject gene- 
rally. 

The piece of wood sent was a portion of the dock-gates. The 
Xylophaga has been known to be consuming them since the 
docks were opened in March 1844. It has been known for a 
very considerable time along this coast, where thei*e is no fresh 
watert. It attacks timber of all kinds: for instance, the wooden 
pier (the supporters of which are nearly destroyed) and other 
timbers that are under water about the quays, and have been 

♦ Philippi, writing? in 1839, mentions the Teredo navalis, Linn., being in 
the siiiTie timber with the Chelura at Trieste. 

t* It is perhaps twelve years since specimens from that locality were sent 
to me, but I imagined that they had been found in drift timber. 
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placed there without any preservative coating. It appears to 
jirefer black birch to any other timber, but does not like African 
or American oak. The only successful preventive made use of 
for preserving the dock-gates against the Teredo^ Xylophaga^ &c. 
is Muntzes patent yellow metal sheathing, which is put on to the 
height of thirteen feet ; it lasts for ten or twelve years. The 
timber that is perforated is always covered by water. The depth 
of water in the docks is from sixteen to eighteen feet. Red pine 
is the favourite timber of the Crustaceans. 

On inspecting the pier, Major Martin could not observe that 
the Xylophaga had committed any destruction, but saw tliat the 
Teredo had been at work in some places. He cut oflF a piece of 
the wood from the outside and sent it to me. It contained in 
addition to the furrows of the Teredo^ living specimens of both 
Limnoria and Chelura. This pier has been about eight years 
erected. I was also sent a portion of one of the dock-gates, con- 
sisting of a piece of pine two inches in thickness, and within the 
space of a few square incBes containing the excavations of the 
whole fi)ur species. It may give some idea of the frequency of 
the Xylophaga^s perforations in the different pieces of wood, to 
mention, that on an average at least one-half is occupied by its 
burrows. The Xylophaga has never, like the Teredo, been ob- 
served by my correspondent to form a testaceous tube or lining 
to its cell. 

Xylophaga dorsalis, 

Turton seems to have been the first to notice, and under the 
name of Teredo dorsalis it appears in his ^ Conchological Dic- 
tionaiy,’ p. 185, and in his * British Bivalves,^ P- lf> i but in the 
^ Addcmda/ p. 253, to the latter work, he constituted the genus 
Xylophaga for its reception. His first specimens are noticed as 
from a piece of wood in Torbay He subsequently obtained 
magnificent specimens of the Teredo navalis and this shell in 
their most perfect state from fragments of a wreck known to 
have been buried in the ocean for nearly half a century, near 
Berry Head, at the entrance of Torbay This author remarks, 
that like the Teredo, it inhabits the interior of the w ood which 
has been some time under salt water, penetrating to the depth of 
from half an inch to an inch, forming for itself an oval receptacle 
or cavity, and having a very small and single external orifice,^^ 
p. 254. He observes, that “ its habitation in wood naturally se- 
parates it from the Pholas,^^ But in this remark he forgot that 
at p. 11 of the same work he had noticed Pholas striatus as 
taken from an old yard-arm on Brixham pier, and which had 
been drifted in from the bay.” Very little, would seem to be 
known of tlie Xylophaga, Deshayes, in the second edition of 
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Lamarck; t. vi. p. 47 (1835), quotes only Turton and Sowerby^s 
^ Genera of Shells ^ (no. 29. tab. 101) : — he calls it Pholas xylo- 
phaga, Broderip too in the ^ Penny Cyclopsedia ^ brings it under 
the genus P kolas, figures it in the wood, and also represents the 
valves separately and joined. It is there noticed as found in 
cylindrical cavities eaten ? in wood/^ but certainly there is no 
doubt, as there indicated, of its being the real excavator of the 
burrows it inhabits. Philippi does not include this species in 
cither of his volumes on the Mollusca of the Two Sicilies ; but 
it appears in the very lately published ‘ Index Molluscoruixi 
Scandiaavi® ^ of Loven : — this author refers only to Turton and 
Deshayes for it : he notices it simply as fomid in Norway. 

This species differs from Teredo navalis, Turt., by boring 
against the grain of the wood (all of which is pine), in a diagonal 
manner. 

Within a few square inches of this wood, the perforations of 
both these species may be seen : they labour harmoniously to- 
gether in the work of destruction, the* one destroying the timber 
by boring it in a longitudinal direction, the other by its opera- 
tions being directed against the grain. They both work withm 
the outer surface of the wood, but this again is destroyed from 
without inwards by the Limnoria and Chelura, Many of the 
chambers of the Xylophaga before me .are inch in length, 
thus exceeding by one half the longest noticed by Turton. The 
shells of my largest specimens are 5 1 lines in length : the two 
valves joined at the hinge occupy a space of 5} lines in dianu'ter. 

Specimens obtained in rotten timber in 1828 at llingscmcl, 
Dublin bay, by W, 11. Haiwey, Esq., have been given to me by 
that gentleman, and when in Dublin in March last I saw in 
Mr. Warren^s collection a piece of wwd (sound) filh^d with the 
perforations and valves of this species, of which latter 1 was 
kindly permitted to take specimens. The wood w^as found by 
Mr. Warren on the Dublin coast, where I have little doubt that 
the species is committing some injury, although such may not yet 
have been noticed. 

Chelura terebrans, Philippi *. 

All that has been published on this species has already aj)- 
pcared in the ^ Annals / Philip])i^s paper, in which it was first 
described, having been translated and rq)ublislied in the fourth 
volume ; and Professor Allnian^s, introducing it as an inhabitant 
of the British seas, having a place in the Number for the month 


• Professor Allman points out certain trivial clillereiices bctwcc'U the spe- 
eimens described by Piiilippi and those from Dublin bay. The latter are 
aiinilar to those from Ardrousaiu except in biz(^ 
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of June last*. I have therefore only to offer a few remarks 
bearing on the species as found at Ardrossan. 

Limnoria and Chelura are both present in a piece of wood from 
Kingstown pier, Dublin bay, given me in 1842 by Mr. E. Ball, 
as well as in the wood from Ardrossan. 

Both species befre in the direction of the ^ain of the wood, 
and their cells are quite alike in character : I perceive no mark 
of distinction when the animals are of equal breadth. The first 
piece of wood pierced by the Chelura which I had an opportunity 
of examining — that from Kingstown — contained the excavations 
of large adult individuals. The borings of these were so con- 
siderably large? than those of the Limnoria which had come 
under my notice, as to lead me to believe that the difference in 
the size of the aperture would at once distinguish the working 
of cither species. The piece of wood from Ardrossan, however, 
not only proved that this was no criterion, but — from the circum- 
stance of the Chelur(e being small, and less in breadth than the 
Limnorice — that theirs wer^ rather the smaller cells. 

Both the Crustaceans, like the Teredo and XylophagOy labour 
harmoniously together in the work of destruction, and are min- 
gled in the wood as if they were all of one species. 

Tliey can be readily distingiiished from each other either when 
alive or dead, the Chelura being of a iHidclish, the Limnoria of a 
grayish yellow^ hue resembling that of light-coloured pine or 
fir. As tljcy retain their colours after death, we may even years 
afterwards distinguish tlie two species in the excavations which 
they had formed in timber subjected to their ravages. From this 
circumstance, added to that of their burrows being formed in the 
c*l(^scst contiguity, and many of the creatures dying in them after 
the timber has been removed from the sea, we may in our museums 
disjilay whole catacombs of them as closely packed as ever were 
mummies in the best- tenanted tombs of Egypt. And the Crus- 
taceans have this advantage, that 

** Each in his narrow cell for ever laid ” 

remains perfect as in life, without the aid of any preservative. 

On first learning from my friend Professor Allman that the 
two species were found associated together, I re-examined — for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the Chelura might not have 

* 'I’he species (regarding Philippi's as not distinct) was however known 
to and named by Dr. Leach. British specimens (but from what locality 
is unknown) belonging to his collection are in the British Museum, and are 
labelled Nemertes nesteoides, Leach Under this name they appear in the 
very carefully and elaborately compiled “ List of the specimens of Crustacea 
in the collection of the British Museum " published this year, the work of 
Mr. Adam White. The name is 1 believe unpublished ; at any rate, both 
Nemertes and Chelura are preoccupied as generic terms. 

Ann. ^ Mag. N. Hist. Vol. xx. 
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been overlooked — all the wood that I had preserved on account of 
Limnoria borings, but in none of it was the former species to be 
detected. This wood was all pine, and from Portpatrick, Do- 
naghadee, and Belfast hay : from the jfirst-named places obtained 
in 1834, and from the last in the present year. In the more 
marine parts of this bay 1 was not surprised to find that the 
Limnoria existed. I had however hoped, that where the admix- 
ture of fresh with sea-water (if such take place) should be very 
great even at full-tide, and where at low-water the former only 
prevails, w^ood-w^ork would be free from its attacks, but such I re- 
gret to -state is not the case. For the purpose of testing this, I 
requested my friend Edmund Getty, Esq. — who is officially con- 
nected wdth the harbour — to have all the beacons or “ perches 
marking the channel of the river (which they do for about two 
miltjs at the upper part of the estuary) examined, and if they 
proved to be injured, to favour me w ith specimens of the damaged 
wood. All this he kindly had done in the month of May last, 
when the beacons proved to have been all attacked, and those 
most under the influence of the fresh-water to have suffered 
equally wdth those nearest to the open sea. The ship -carpenter 
who cut the damaged portions oft’ that were sent me, stated to 
my friend that some old mooring-buoys so high up as the Old 
Long Bridge W’ere found on removal injured in the same man- 
ner. The Limnoria w^as the only borer of any kind found in the 
bcaeons alluded to. 

It must be mentioned, that judging from the superior size of 
the Chelura borings to those of the Limnoria in Dublin bay, I had 
fi’om that circumstance noted down the perforations in pi(Tes of 
oak and black birch washed ashore at Belfast as the work of the 
Limnoria) but perceiving, on examination of the wood from 
Ardrossan, that the borings of the two species may not only be of 
equal size, but that those of the latter species may be the larger, 
i w^as taught that the presence of the Excavator himself must be 
essential to settle the point, and that circumstantial evidence is 
insufficient. The wood in question had been so long tossed about 
in the sea that the animals were all washed out ; — both pieces 
had also been bored by the Teredo norvegica {T, navalis, Turt.). 

In reference to the length of time that the dielura will live 
after being removed from its native element, the following note 
was made. A few s[)ecim(ms taken from the sea on Monday 
morning and received by me in the afternoon of that day were 
alive on Thursday, morning, or seventy-two hours afterwards, 
when, leaving home for England, I took the piece of wood con- 
taining them with nje, and on examining ‘it next day found them 
dead ; they had })robably lived out of their native element about 
ninety hours. A number had lived in the same w^ood for about 
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sixty-five hours; they were alive on Wednesday night at 12 
o^clock and dead on the next morning at 7 o^clock. The wood 
in which they were, was a small piece about six inches in length 
and an inch in thickness ; it was not wetted since being received 
on Monday, and was kept in a warm room (about 65® Fahrenheit) 
all the time. The apparently simple fact of the species thus 
living so long out of water has a very important bearing, for it 
suggests to us that this species could, like the Limnoria, commit 
its devastations in wood left dry by the ebbing of every tide. 
Dr. Coldstream informs us that the latter species often efiects 
a lodgment in piles very near high-water mark, where'it is left 
dry by the receding tide during the greater part of every 
twenty-four hours and 1 have very little doubt that the 

Chelura could play a similar part. I have not heard that the 
extent of the damage done at Ardrossan by the destructive ani- 
mals noticed in this communication has yet been estimated, but 
on lately writing to my obliging friend and correspondent there, 
requesting him to procure if possible perfect specimens of the 
Xylophaga for dissection — the testaceous portions only had be- 
fore been sent — he replied that the opportunity for so doing was 
now past, as the damaged portions of the dock-gates had been 
replaced by sound timber,” 


This may not be an inappropriate place to add the following 
note on Teredo navalis, 

A copy of Loven^s ^ Index Molluscorum Scandinavise ^ lately 
published, having been kindly sent me by the author, I was in- 
duced, ill consequence of the Teredo navalis, Linn., being there 
considered distinct from that so called by other authors, to re-ex- 
amine the shells bearing that name in my cabinet from difierent 
parts of the British coasts. The result is that they are all the T, 
norvegicM, Spglr. (T.ri«?;<z/i5,Turt,Brit,Biv.) as distinguished from 
I\ navalis, Linn. The localities from which they were obtained 
arc Portpatrick (Scotland) and Donaghadee (co. Down), in both 
of which the animal was found alive — Miltown Malbay (co. Clare), 
in drift timber — Belfast, in the bottom of a vessel airived from 
the tropics in 1846 ; Teredo malleolus, Turt., was much more 
numerous in this vessel — Belfast, also in blue clay (subfossil) : the 
valves of these last are very large, being equal in size to those 
described in my former paper as obtained at Portpatrick. I 
allude here to specimens procured since that communication was 
published, a portion of the bough of an oak-tree a few inches in 
diameter, found during the excavation of a deep sewer, having 


• Edin. Phil. Journ. 18t34, 


12 * 
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been kindly sent me by Edmund Getty, Esq. The wood itself 
is perfectly sound, but the tree is split and rived in the direction 
of the grain in some places almost into shreds by the boring 
powers of the Teredo. 


XVII. — On the Pliocene Deposits of the Valley of the Thames at 
Ilford. By Richard Payne Cotton, M.D. 

The tertiary deposits bordering on the Thames appear to be 
composed of materials of the same general cliaracters, variously 
arranged, but fonned under the same physical circumstances. 
The formation may be well seen at Brentford, Ilford, Grays and 
Erith, where beds of gravel Rill be found resting upon sands of 
various colours, sandy loam and cl^s, abounding in remains of 
mammalia and freshwater shells*. The following description re- 
fers to two cuttings in brick-fields at Ilford, one on the north of 
the London road, belonging to Mr. Curtis, another *on the south 
of the same road, and th^e west of the barking lane, the property 
of Mr. Kilverton. In the former we obsciwe — 


. feet. 

Vegetable soil with gravel 2 

Coarse gravel 2 

Coarse yellow sand, stratified 4 

Brick earth of various shades of brown, regiitarly stratified with ^ 


nodules of carbonate of lime (race) and a few bones 

Light brown brick earth, interstratified with layers of sand, and 

full of bones 

I'hiii veins of fine sand of shades of yellow and brown irregularly 


waved / 

Coarse gravel and sand. [ — 

18 

In the latter the arrangement is as follows : — 

feet. 

Vegetable soil with gravel 2 

Coarse gravel and sand stratified 3 

Brick earth of shades of brown, stratified 6 


Brick earth of a light brown with wavy veins of sand, calcareous 1 „ 

nodules (race) and bones j 

Layers of brown and yellow sand, waved, containing in its upper ) . 

part an abundance of bones j ^ 

Fine yellow and white sand, with freshwater shells 2 

Coarse gravel with water, — 

19 

The stratification of the clays is generally regular and hori- 
zontal, the layers however frequently thin out or expand, but the 
veins of sand are irregular and waved, so that the surface of the 
cutting, from the changing thickness of the strata, varies extremely 

• A list of the shells occurring in these mammaliferous deposits has been 
given by Mr. J. Mon*is in the * Magazine of Natural History,' vol. ii. p..544. 
—Ed, 
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within the distance of a few feet, although the general character 
is the same ; in some places the sands and clay pass into each 
other, but they are more usually distinct. In the latter section, 
the upper layer of brick earth in apposition with the gravel is 
regular and horizontal, but in the former the same part is hol- 
lowed into basins, from which fissures extend downwards, both 
filled by the sand from above ; the usual width of the basins is 
from two to five feet, and their depth from one to four feet, 
whilst the fissures vary from one to five feet in length, and mea- 
sure several inches at their widest part. I have not been able to 
ascertain thickness of these deposits, as the cutting i*s seldom 
made lower than eighteen or twenty feet, below which the brick 
earth is either of an inferior quality or altogether absent ; but in 
a well lately dug in the neighbourhood, sand and gravel with 
irregular layers of clay, were met with to a depth of fifty feet. 
Throughout the valley of the Thames bones of mammalia and 
shells are generally founds but at no place so abundantly as at 
Ilford. The two genera of shells, of which hundreds may often 
be obtained at one visit, are Helix and Cyrenay but Unio and 
Planorhis arc not iincormnon, and Ancylus, Succineay Valvala, 
LimruenSy Cyclas and Paludipa have been discovered. The Helix 
cannot be distinguished from the existing H, nenwralisy and in 
many s[)ecirnen8 the ccxlouring matter is preserved : the Cyreria is 
stated to be identical with one now living in the Nile : of the 
other genera it is almost impossible to determine the species, 
owing to their imperfect condition ; they are chiefly seen in the 
layers of sand uf)on which the brick earth reposes, and beneath 
the bones, but ai’e sometimes intermixed with them, and have 
been found even widiin Jiheir cavities ; they appear to be partial 
in their distribution, and are not met with in the former cutting. 
The bones occur both in the clays and sands, but their most 
common position is the point of union of the two, or the upper 
layers of sand : those from clay are in excellent preservation, but 
all from the sand fragile and difficult to remove entire ; they ap- 
pear to have undergone no other change than a slight impreg- 
nation with iron and the loss of tljefr animal matter, and for 
their restoration I have found gelatine answer admirably. I have 
obtained very perfect remains of the following animals : Ursm, 
Elqihas primigeniuSy Rhinoceros le^UorhinuSy EquuSy Bos prirni- 
geniuSy Bison priscus, Cmus ElaphuSy Castor europausy Mega- 
ceros hibernicuSy Sheep, Pig, and a bird of flight of the size of a 
crow. Of these, the remains of the Mammoth, Ox and Rhino- 
ceros are most common, the Aurochs, Horse and Stag less so, and 
the rest comparatively rare. They bear no marks of attrition, 
and are always placed horizontally, and in most cases the skele- 
tons appear nearly entire ; a perfect Elephant was gradually dis- 
covered by the labomcrs a few months back, but from the greater 
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number of the bones being in sand^ a humerus^ tibia^ portions of 
femur and tusks, some bones of the carpus, one metacarpal bone, 
a patella, and the teeth could only be preserved, and these are in 
my possession. I have obtained several bones of the Bos primi- 
genius, including the head and horns, from what appeared to be 
the entire skeleton, and the lower and part of the upper jaw of a 
Rhinoceros ; several teeth of the young Elephant, one of which 
had only just cut the gum, are in my collection, besides a canine 
tooth and metacarpal bone of a Bear, the lower jaw and several 
teeth of the Beaver, and portions of three lower jaws of the Irish 
Elk. The following table shows the size of three hopes of the 
Mammoth, and a comparison with those of the Mastodon and 
recent Elephant : — 




Mammoth, 

Elephant. 

Mastodon. 



ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 


r Length 

.. 3 0 

3 0 

' 3 

Humerus i 

Width of condyles 

.. 1 1 

0 11 

1 1 

i 

L Diameter of head 

.. 0 10 

0 7 

0 10 

Femur ... 

f Circumference of head ... 

1 10 

1 8 

1 11 

t. Length of outer condyle 

.. 0 10 

0 8 

0 104 

Patella... -j 

r Length 

, Width 

.. 0 6 
..0 4 

0 54 

0 3 

0 7 

0 0 


The large Elephant in the collection at the College of* Surgeons, 
and the Mastodon in the British Museum,'*were selected for com- 
parison. It is seen from the above how much larger was the 
Ilford Elephant than its modern representative, and how^ little 
inferior in size to the gigantic Mastodon, which it probably even 
sometimes exceeded, as I have seen fragments from bones appa- 
rently much larger than those in my collection. Froiri a similar 
comparison of the bones of the Bos prvmgmius with the recent 
Ox, I have ascertained that those in my possession belonged to 
an animat more than one-half as large again as the largest living 
specie^ I could measure. The Rhinoceros leptorhirms appears to 
have been a small animal, not larger than the Jiving one from 
Sumatra, and much inferior in size to the Indian, with both of 
which I have compared several fossil specimens ; the R, tichorhinus 
has not yet been found at Ilford, and seems almost limited to 
the caves. The absence of carnivora, as the Tiger, Lion and 
Hyaena, in these deposits is remarkable : amongst the hundreds 
of bones already examined, not one belonging to these animals 
has yet been discovered ; it is possible that they may not then 
have existed in such numbers, or borne the same proportion to 
the herbivora, as at present, or were generally able to avoid being 
submerged with their less active contemporaries by escaping to the 
hills, where their remains might soon become decomposed, or de- 
stroyed by other carnivora, or within fissures and caves, which are 
known to have often serve.d them both as dwellings and tombs. 

The nodules termed by the brickmakers race are of various 
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sizes, from that of a marble to an orange, and occasionally very 
much larger, of a light brown colour; soft to the touch, smooth, 
and either compact or made up of concentric laminae, in outward 
appearance resembling Websterite, for which I had always taken 
them until very recently ; but a careful analysis has shown that 
they are composed almost entirely of carbonate of lime, with a 
slight addition of phosphate and sulphate of lime, a little phos- 
phate of alumina, silica, and peroxide of iron ; they are chiefly in 
the upper layers of clay and not intermixed with the bones. 
Vegetable remains arc scarce, but a large bed of lignite was dis- 
covered in the -brick earth some time back. Dr. LinSley has 
kindly examined its structure, and reports that all he can assert 
is, it is not coniferous, that it contains some dotted tissue resem- 
bling that seen in elm, but presents no character by which its 
affinity can be determined. 

The circumstances under which the bones are discovered lead 
to the conclusion that tho animals lived and died near the spot 
which incloses their remains ; the skeletons are frequently entire, 
and have not suffered by attrition, and the presence of teeth 6f the 
young Elephant is opposed to the view that they may have migrated 
here upon sonu^ general geological change and have been subse- 
quently destroyed. The strata were evidently quietly deposited, 
the shells are in general well preserved, and the stratification of 
the sands indicates the long* continuance of causes alternating 
with one another and uninterrupted by violence. The freshwater 
origin is decided by the characters of the shells, all being of this 
class with the exception of the Heliw, which, like the recent spe- 
cies w ith which it is probably identical, may have lived upon the 
banks of rivers and been buried with its aquatic neighbours. 
The arrangement of the strata does not differ from that seen in 
the bed of modern freshwater lakes and rivers, especially in those 
subject to occasional inundations ; giving great probability to the 
idea that they were formed during the elevation of older strata, 
when large quantities of solid materials were washed away from 
the rising mass, and deposited in hollows and valleys by the 
agency of water. 

It is not impossible that the thick layers of gravel beneath the 
brick earth were the result of a breaking-up of a portion of the 
chalk originally covering the Wealden, and that the clays and 
sands were supplied by the partial destruction of the Wealden 
itself; the similarity in the materials of the two formations is 
very eonspicuous, and ^ic frequent occurrence of calcareous 
masses adds great weight to such an hypothesis, especially as 
many of the nodules appear to be merely rolled pieces of chalk, 
with some earthy additions which may have been supplied by the 
clay in which they are found, and those more distinctly laminated 
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may have been formed by a gradual separation of calcareous 
matter in suspension, by homogeneous attraction. If the ori- 
ginal surface of the Wealden were irregular, or the uplifting of 
the strata unequal, chalk, clays and sands might simultaneously 
or alteimately be exposed to the action of the waters, which would 
produce the frequently repeated layers observed in the tertiary 
strata. 

On the grov^dng hills and rising valleys of the Pliocene period 
a gigantic race of mammalia flourished, which in its turn was 
swept away and entombed, just as we now find bones of the pre- 
sent creation in beds of rivers and lakes : I have seen several bones 
of Ox and Sheep inclosed in mud from the bed of the Thames, 
which when hai’dened might be easily mistaken for those from 
Ilford. For the support of so large a number of immense her- 
bivora, a luxuriant vegetation must have existed ) without it the 
Elephant and Irish Elk could not have thrived, or the Beaver 
made a dwelling ; but indications of suph are scarce, and I believe 
have not been found at Ilford, with the single exception to wliicli 
I have alluded : this may be due to the larger trees having been 
drifted away by the waters, or a condition of soil* unfavourable 
to their preservation. The presence of basins and fissures in the 
upper layers of clay shows the interference of time, and marks out 
an interesting series of events. After a long period of tramjiiil 
deposition the strata had reached the siivface,. from the waters 
having retired, or an elevation of the valley, and land sucei^eded 
water ; streams and cuiTcnts then hollowed out the surface into 
basins and disappeared ; an exposure to the suu^s rays fcdlowed, 
by which the clays became hardened and fissures formed ; sub- 
sequently the whole was again submerged and rapidly covered by 
sand, which filled up the fissures and basins; and at last gravel 
\vas washed over the whole, and it became the resting-place of 
Man. The association of the remains of the Bcjaver, Megaceros 
and lied Deer w ith those of Mammoth and Rhinoceros is intti'- 
esting, as it would show, that whatever the ])hysical conditions 
were under which these animals were destroyed, they could not 
have been violent or luiivcrsally destructive — that no grand con- 
vulsion occurred by which all wxre alike overwhelmed ; but that 
during a regular and uninterrupted course of events, certain ani- 
mals became extinct from spme combination of circumstances 
unfavourable to their propagation, whilst others of different 
habits and necessities remained for ages later, to be destroyed 
only by the enterprise of Man ; — ^the b(yie8 of the first-mentionc;d 
three are found in situations showing their existimce down to a 
very late period, and that a race of animals once the associates 
of the Mammoth, Bear and Rhinoceros, have probably been the 
contemporaries of our race. 
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The strata of Ilford, although comparatively of a recent date, 
and the monument of but a small geological period, show that all 
things were not made in a moment, but were progressive, and as- 
sociate the inorganic with the organic creation, in the common 
principle of growth and development, however differently each 
may be carried out ; proving that the Mammoth and the Earth 
went on increasing gradually — both had an infancy, and both 
required time for their maturity. 

Ilut the operations of the Infinite are based upon benevolence, 
and seem to have had one great and creative act in view — ^to 
which all preceding were to be in some way subserviefit : — for 
ages did a large creation enjoy the undisturbed possession of the 
lands, but at length the Mammoth, Bear and Rhinoceros became 
extinct, whilst the Stag, Beaver, Sheep and Pig were preserved — 
valleys and irregularities were filled up and levelled by an accu- 
mulation of valuable materials — ^the action of natural law^s was 
gradually reduced in degree — that at last Man might become 
the Earth^s happy occupant. 

4 Bolton Street, Piccadilly, June 1847. 


XVIII . — Additions to' the Fauna of Ireland^. By William 
Thompson, Esq., Pres. Nat. Hist, and Phil. Society of Belfast. 

m 

[Continued from vol. xviii. p. 397.] 

Birds. 

Baillon's Crake, Crex Bailloni, Vicill. (sp.). 

By letter from Dr. Harvey of Cork, dated January 13, 1847, 1 was 
kindly informed that he had at that time in his possession — temporarily 
— a specimen of this bird, which was taken in a bog at Clay Castle, 
near Youghal, on October 30, 184.5. It was also remarked that the 
Spotted Crake, Crex porzana^ was obtained in the same locality in 
October 1843. Dr. Harvey subsequently, at my request, favoured 
me with a description of the specimen of C. Bailloni as to dimensions 
and colour. On applying the description to specimens in the Bri- 
tish Museum and iu Mr. YarrelPs collection, there was a perfect 
agreement, except in one i)iu'ticular,^ the white markings being in 

* This title is used for brevity. Species are included under it that do not 
belong to flu> fauna ])roper of the country, but i?i the making out of a ge- 
neral catalogue of the species obtained in Ireland, a separation will be made 
of the indigenous from the others. 

The present cmnmunicatiou (excepting the note on Tadorna rutila) was 
read at the Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science at Oxford in June last. 
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some parts of the plumage of the few specimens examined disposed 
in the form of streaks, which they were said not to be in any part 
of the individual obtained in Ireland. The specimen belongs to 
Mr. Samuel Moss of Youghal. 

The Crex Builloni has occurred at various seasons in different 
parts of England, and is said to breed in some of the northern pro- 
vinces of France, hence we should expect its occasional appearance 
in Ireland. 

The YVTiiskered Tern, Sterna leucopareia, Natterer ; Temm. Ma- 
nuel, &:c. p. 746 (1820). 

When in Dublin in the month of March last, I saw in the collec- 
tion of T. W. Warren, Esq., an adult specimen of this very rare 
Tern, which was shot in September 1839 “on the river Liffey, be- 
tween Ringsend and the Pigeon House fort, Dublin bay,*' by John 
Hill, Esq. This gentleman, from shooting much at one period in 
that bay and being much interested in scarce birds, obtained some 
species of the greatest rarity. 

The S, leucopareia was discovered by M. Natterer of Vienna in 
the south of Hungary, and inhabits chiefly the eastern portion of the 
south of Europe. It has very rarely occurred in the more western 
countries of the continent. Temminck, when first publishing the 
species (1820), mentioned that M. de la Motte of Abbeville bad on 
one occasion seen several individuals, and killed three of them in a 
marsh on the coast of Picardy in France. But one individual — 
killed at the end of August 1836 at Lyme in Dorsetshire — is noticed 
in^Yarrell’s ‘British Birds’ as having been obtained in England. 
Specimens of this bird in the British Museum are labelled “ Hy- 
drochelidon^ hyhrida, India Hardwicke bequest,” and “ Cape Seas, 
Dr, Andrew Smith's collection.” If, as quoted by Schlegel (Revue 
Crit, Ois. d’Eiu*. cxxxi.), this be St, hyhrida of Pallas, that name has 
the advantage of priority. 

Sterna velox, Ruppell. 

In March last I had the opportunity of examining in Mr. R. Ball’s ’ 
possession in Dublin, a specimen of a Tern, the species of which I 
did nut know. It was left at my friend’s house early in the month of 
January, and evidently had been but recently skinned. Mr. Watters, 
jun., to whom the specimen now belongs— and who has commenced 
forming a collection of native birds, which comprises some of the 
rarest species — assured me, that he saw it in a fresh state, and that 
it was killed near Sutton — a place on the road between Dublin and 
Howth — at the end of Dccemljer 1846 : tw'o others of the same spe- 
cies were stated by the shooter to have been in company with it. As 
the bird was unknown to me, I noted down the following particulars 
of it, which are here given that others may have an opportunity of 
forming their judgment upon the species : — 


* Boie. 
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In. lin. 

Length, total (stuifed), to end of longest tail-feathers 20 3 

— of bill above from forehead to point 2 6 

of bill from rictus to point 3 4 

of wing from carpus 13 9 

of tarsus about 1 0 

of middle toe to base of nail 0 11 


— of nail itself measured in a straight line about ... 0 4 

Wing and longest tail-feathers about of equal length ; outer or 
longest tail-feathers exceed the middle by three inches. Bill wholly 
yellowish horn-colour ; legs and toes wholly black. Colour of en- 
tire plumage the same as that of the common Tern (5. hirundo), but 
the back is rather of a darker shade than that of the latter when 
adult. The black of the head does not reach within one-third of an 
inch of the bill j space between the termination of the black plumage 
and the bill, pure white. The specimen is evidently adult. 

On visiting the collection of birds in the British Museum — where 
the utmost facility for reference and comparison has always been 
most kindly afforded me by George R. Gray, Esq. — I saw the same 
Tern labelled Sterna velox, Ruppell, Red Sea.*' It was from this 
locality that Ruppell had the species, which is figured in his * Atlas,' 
pi. 1 3 ( 1 826). To Prince Bonaparte it is not known to have occurred 
farther west in the Mediterranean than Sicily, and so far, only acci- 
dentally. The Sterna cristata described by Swainson in his ‘ Birds 
of Western Africa,' p. 247. pi. 30, agrees in all details with my notes 
of S. velox, except in the colour of the back, which is said to be almost 
as white as the under parts. 

Ruddy Shieldrakc, Tadoma rutiloy Pallas (sp.). 

I learn by letter from T. W. Warren, Esq., of Dublin, that he has 
lately added to his fine collection of rare birds obtained in Ireland, 
an example of this species. The bird on the second day after being 
killed was presented to Mr. Glennon, bird-preserver, by Mr. John 
P. Prendergast, whose letter respecting it was kindly sent for my 
perusal. It was there stated that the bird was shot on the Murrogh of 
Wicklow* on the 7th July 1847, by Mr. John Moreton of that town. 
The abode of this species in Europe is in the more southern portion 
of the eastern countries ; the individuals met with in the western 
parts are considered only accidental visitants : three have been ob- 
tained in England. 

Fishes. 

Argentine. 

Scopelus borealis, Nilsson. 

Argentina spyrana, Penn. 

A specimen of this extremely beautiful little fish was found in a 
dying state on the beach at Killiney bay, near Dublin, by Professor 

• This is an extensive sandy tract bordering the sea near the town of 
Wicklow ; such a locality as is resorted to by the common Shieldrake 
{ 7\ vulpanser) for the purpose of breeding. 
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Oldham on the 11th of iVfarch 1847. It was shown to me on the 
following morning in Dublin by that gentleman, who subsequently 
deposited it in the Museum of Trinity College. 

This specimen is 2^ inches in total length, and so fully agrees 
with that described and figured by Dr. W, B. Clarke in the 2nd 
volume of Charlesworth’s ‘ Magazine of Natural History * (1838) as 
to render any description unnecessary. It having been dried up be- 
fore being transferr^ to spirits, a positive enumeration of the rays in 
the fins is impracticable, but they are in all the fins about the num- 
ber given by Dr. Clarke : the anal fin however extends considerably 
farther along the body (for 4-J lines) than represented in his figure, 
although it there appears as extending to twice the length tliat it 
does in Pennant’s fish. It commences in the specimen under exami- 
nation as Dr. Clarke and Mr. Yanrell (B. F. vol. ii. p. 164, 2nd edit.) 
figure it, in a line with the last gutta of the upper row, but extends 
as far as the first gutta on the ventral line beyond the vacant space. 
I'he gutt{B in all the series are — what I did not anticipate — precisely in 
number as in Dr. Clarke’s specimen, and even where he remarks that 
one appears to have been obliterated ” in the row of the smallest 
guttae extending from the commencement of the anal to that of the 
caudal fin, it is wanting on both sides of the specimen under exarai- 
tion. See Dr. Clarke’s paper, p. 23, and Yarrell, p. 1G4, for a de- 
tailed notice of these guttae. Some writers on the Argentine — as 
Dr. Clarke at p. 23, and Mr. Yarrell at p. 25 of the same volume, in 
his remarks on that gentleman’s communication — seem inclined to 
believe that among the very few examples of this fisli obtained on 
the British coasts, two species have been taken. The anal fin cer- 
tainly is very short in Pennant’s figure, but the author himself is 
silent respecting the fin and its number of rays, so that we have 
only the engraving on which to form a judgment. By making fair 
allowance for the injury that may have occurred to the very delicate 
and fragile fins of this species, and for a due want of critical accu- 
racy in the draughtsman and engraver, there is not in my o])inion 
sufficient reason for believing that the Argentines hitherto noticed 
as taken in the British seas were of more than one species, nor, 
judging from Nilsson’s description of the specimen taken on the 
coast of Norway, do I see reason for considering it as distinct. This 
author refers Pennant’s fish to his Scopclus borealis. 

Notes. 

Isinglass Sturgeon, Acipemer hmo, Linn. 

A notice of the occurrence of this species on the coast of Cork in 
July 1845 was communicated co the ‘ Annals’ (voL xvi. p. 213) by 
Mr. John Humphreys of the city of that name. This gentleman — 
as well as Dr. Harvey of Cork, who subsequently examined the spe- 
cimen — assures me that it was A. huso as represented in Shaw’s 
* Zoology,’ vol. V. pi. 159. Mr. Humphreys has informed me of the 
Capture of another specimen which was taken in the second week of 
April 1847 “at Carrigeen, near Curriglass, on the river Bride, not 
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far from its junction with the Blackwater. It measured 7 feet 
8 inches in length, and weighed nearly 2 cwt.** 

In a ‘‘Note on the Irish species of Cephaloptera (^Pterocephala)^ 
by Frederick M‘Coy. M.G.S. and N.H.S.D. &c.,*’ published in the 
‘ Annals * for March last (vol, xix. p. 176), the writer seems to con- 
sider that it is not the Ceph. Gioma, Risso, and recommends that 
the genus Pterocephah, into which it would come, should be adoj)ted. 
He remarks that : — “ On examining this very interesting specimen, 
I found that although obviously a Pterocepbala, yet it presented 
most important differences from the C. Giorna, both in outiine, pro- 
portions, shape of the fins, and form of the wdng-like appendages to 
the head * * * ; [it] seems referable to that described many years 
ago * * * and figured by Lacep^de under the name of Raja Fahro- 
nianay 

The writer then proceeds to point out in detail the various differ- 
ences between Cephaloptera Giorna and Rata Fahroniann, 

Before publishing a notice of the Irish Cephaloptera in 1 835 I re- 
ferred to the R. Fabroniana of Lacep^de, and considered the speci- 
men as having about much the same resemblance to it as to the 
C. Giorna, but preferred adopting the latter name. Muller and 
Henle in their great work on the “ Plagiostomen,*^ the highest au- 
thority extant on the subject (published in 1841), brought the two 
names together as representing but one species, and adopted for it 
Risso’s term, Cephaloptera Giorna, The Prince Bonaparte has done 
the same in his ‘ Catalogo Mctodico dei Pesci Europei,' published at 
Naples in 1846. If therefore I have been the means of the specimen 
being “ erroneously referred to in most works on British Zoology,*' 
I err in company with the two best authorities in Europe ; and if I be 
correct. I am indebted to the writer of the “ Note, &c.” under con- 
sideration for providing by his description and figure better means 
than I had myself done of proving the correctness of my opinion 
respecting the species in question. 

The specimen was so imperfect, and in addition, so distorted by 
the preserver, that, although in possession of an accurate drawing 
of it previous to publishing the note in 1835, 1 was unwilling to have 
it engraved. 'Phe relative dimensions being, for the same reasons, 
necessarily inaccurate, I abstained also from giving them. 

Mollusc A. 

Lacuna Montacuti, Turt. Zool. Journ. vol. iii. p. 191. Helix 
lacuna, Mont, Test. Brit. p. 428. t. 13. f. 6. 

A specimen was obtained near Portaferry, Strangford Lough, in 
August 1837, by Mr. Hyndman and myself. 

Rissoa inconspicua, Alder, Ann. Nat. Hist, vol.xiii. 

One specimen found at Portraarnock, 1 838, W, T. ; one at Bun- 
doran, 1840, Mrs. Hancock. 
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Rissoa proxima, Alder MSS. (JR. vitrea of my Report). 

Mr. Alder having lately obtained what he considers the true 
R, vitrea, Mont., separates this species from it by the name quoted. 
I leave to him the description of R. proximo. The shell is found at 
Magilligan (W. T.) ; Portmarnock (W. T) ; Bundoran (Mrs, Han- 
cock) ; Bantry bay. 

Pleurotoma coarctata, Forbes, Ann. Nat. Hist. -vol. v. p. 107. 
pi. 2. f. 15. 

Several specimens were dredged on the south-west coast about 
Bantry bay in 1846 by Mr. M* Andrew. 

Nucula decussata, Sowerby. 

Specimens of this large but not very distinctly marked Nucula 
from the Dublin coast, have been for some time in my possession, 
through the kindness of Mr. Warren and Dr. Farren — the latter 
gentleman noted them as from the deep sea, Howth. 

Notes. 

The two following species, though hitherto unnoticed in the Irish 
Catalogue, are separated from the preceding, which are strictly 
indigenous, in consequence of the one being introduced, and the other 
perhaps not found living in our seas. 

Testacellm Maugei, Ferussac. 

Professor Allman informs me that he has found several of this 
species in a garden at Bandon (co. Cork), and has obtained it in one 
of the greenhouses at the College Botanic Garden, Dublin : — in the 
open ground here, it has been met with by Mr. Bain, foreman. It 
has doubtless been introduced to both localities along with plants. 

Teredo malleolus, Turton, Brit. Bival. p. 255. pi. 2. f. 19. 

I found numbers of this comparatively small B])ecies together with 
a few of T. navalis, Turt., in the timbers of a ship on her return to 
Belfast from a foreign voyage in 1846. Portions of the timbers were 
quite honeycombed by T. malleolus, so that the vessel had in con- 
sequence to undergo great repair. Turton described the species from 
specimens found in drifted timber at Torbay*. 

* He describes the shell as one-fourth of an inch in diameter. My spe- 
cimens are only one-sixth of an inch, or 2 lines, and the largest borings 
very little exceed that in diameter. In length, they extend to 2^ inches, 
and are both straight and diagonal. They generally exhibit only a very 
thin whitish coating of testaceous matter, but in a few instances this is so 
thick as to form a tube. The borings are as close together as possible in the 
piece of plank (black birch?) under examination, which is inches in 
thickness. They are formed like those of the Xylophaga, against the grain 
of the wood. The outer perforation is round or roundish, instead of being 
“ rather elongated/' as described by Turton. 
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Annelida. 

Tristoma cocdneum, Cuv. 

Several individuals of this species (as I learn from Mr. John D. 
Humphreys) were found on a sun-fish, Ortkagoriscus mohy taken in 
Cork harbour in Sept. 1846. To Dr. Harvey of Cork, to whom they 
were given, 1 am indebted for one of the specimens. 

Foraminifera. 

Having learned that Mr, Searles V. Wood had been giving some 
att(!ntion to the Foraminifera in connexion with his species from the 
Crag formation, and was desirous of seeing recent forms, I oh a late 
visit to England took for his inspection as many from the Irish coast 
as could be obtained. That gentleman was much gratified on find- 
ing some of these identical in species with those from the Crag. I 
am indebted to him for naming some of the following which had 
not been examined by myself : he agreed with me in opinion re- 
specting the species that I had named. As I have not attended 
much to the synonymy of the species, it is possible that some of the 
following may have before appeared under other names. 

“ Rotalina communis, D^Orb. 

subconica, Soldani, syn. ?/^ Wood. 

Bundoran, Mrs. Hancock, 1840; Mr. Warren, 1844. 

Rotalia crassula, Moiit. (sp.) ; Brown, lllust. 

With last. Mrs. H. ; Mr. W. 

Guttulina communis, D^Orb.* 

With last, Mrs. H. ; Mr. W. 

QainquelocuUna semilunaris, D^Orb. 

Bundoran, Mr. W. 

' Quinqueloculina cor a, D’Orb. 

semilunaris, var. ?’^t; Wood. 

Portmarnock, 1835, W. T. 

Triloculina minuta, Brown (sp.) ? 

Magilligan, 1833, W. T. 

Globulina gibba, D^Orb. 

Bundoran, Mrs. H. 

Spirolina subarcuatula, Mont, (sp.), Test. Bri». 1. 19. f. 1. 

Bundoran, Mr. W. 

* Guttulina Planciiy D'Orb. (his specimens were from Patagonia). Re- 
noidea oblongaf Brown, lllust. pi. 1 . f. 10, 17, already recorded by me as Irish 
(Bundoran, Mrs. H.), apparently identical with G, Plancii, 

t See D’Orbigny, Foram. I’Am^r. M^rid. p. 7(5— his Q. cora is a South 
American form ; Q. semilunaris is Mediterranean. 
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Areihim lactea, Mont. (sp.). 

Roundstone, co. Galway, Mr. Barlee, by whom I have been 
favoured with a specimen thence*. 

Echinodermata. 

Thy one raphanus^ Duben and Korenf. 

A specimen was dredged from between fifteen to thirty fathoms 
about Bantry bay by Mr. McAndrew in 1846. 

ZOOPHYTA. 

Alecto granulatay Edw. ; Johnst. Brit. Zooph. 2iid edit. p. 280. 
pi. 49. f. 1, 2. 

Found attached to stones and Shells brought up from deep water 
in Belfast bay, &c. 

[To be continued.] 


XIX. — On the Ventriculidm of the Chalk, By J. Toulmin 
Smith, Esq. 

[Continued from p. 97.] 

The structure which has hitherto engaged our attention is, 
strictly, that of the polypidom only. It remains to seek the na- 
tural affinities of the group the polypidom of which is marked 
by these high characters of structure. . 

The diffi^ty of this task will be readily appreciated when it is 
considered "rf at it involves an iriquiiy into the nature, in respect 
to fossil bodies, of the parts most perishable and most difficult of 
observation even in recent species, and that it becomes necessary 
first to remove preconceived notions, and afterwards ta begin de 
novo to find out the true relations. Further than this, in the 
structure which I have already described, the combined process 

♦ Mr. Wood, on looking over some species dredged at Larnlash (S.W. 
Scotland) from a depth of about fifteen fathoms (coralline bottom) bv the 
Rev, 1). Landsbornugh and Major Martin, who favoured me with them, 
Tiarned the following : — 

QuingHpfoculina semilunaris^ D’Orb. 

Quingneloeulina ? 

Spiruloctdina depressa, D’Orb. 

Triloculina trigonula, D'Orb. 

Bilocnlina urnbonaia^ Wood MSS. I have English specimens from Mr. 
Barlee also. 

Guttulina communis, D’Orb. 

Plaucii, D'Orb. 

Roialina beccarii^ Mont. (sp.). 

f In a memoir entitled “ Skandinaviens Echinodermer ” (p. 311. t. U. 
f. 58, 59), for a copy of which I am indebted to the kindness of Professor 
Lov6n. 
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of induction and direct observation has enabled us to arrive at 
conclusions which, after the work has once been carefully done, 
are definite and positivif and incapable of being disputed with any 
show of reason. The present inquiry must depend more entirely 
ujmn the process of induction alone, and I cannot but be con- 
scious that conclusions thus arrived at, however satisfi^ctory to 
some, will be always more open to dispute. 

Late writers on zoophytes have been in the habit of treating 
slightingly a reference to the polypidom in determination of ge- 
nus and species, and of alleging that little or no reliance can be 
placed upon anything but observation of the polyps thenrselves. 
I apprehend, however, that this originates in some misconception. 
The Mastodon and the Mylodon are creatures which are well 
realized to the mind, though no part of the softer tissues of either 
has been ever seen by their describers. In the ^ British Fossil 
Mammals * are vivified before us hosts of animals, hardly one of 
which has ever been touched by the hand or seen by the eye of 
man in other than its harder parts. How is this ? We owe it 
to the ever-present and strong-felt conviction of the all-prevalence 
of the Law of Unity, whence their describer would as soon doubt 
the evidence of his senses as the important truth that there are 
always present certain constant relations between certain parts. 
Now either the Law of Unity and the whole principles upon 
which the British Fossil Mammals have thus been vivified are 
mere empty words and baseless, or the same principles must apply 
to every part of the animal kingdom. It would be as reasonable 
to deny the value of comparative anatomy as applied to fossil 
mammals because they who first found mammoth bones imme- 
diately saw in them glorious evidence of the reality of " those 
days ” in which there were giants on the earth, as it is to treat 
as of slight value the forms and structure of the polypidoms of 
zoophytes because Lamouroux and others may have erred in 
their application of what they saw or thought they saw in them. 
The cause of the false deductions (they have not been real in- 
ductions) drawn from observation of polypidoms appears to me 
very simple. Keeping now to fossil forms and turning over the 
pages of Goldfuss and others, no one having any knowledge of 
the subject can fail to perceive that, in the huny to name and 
figure as many objects as possible, the merest superficial charac- 
ters of external form have been alone observed, without the least 
examination of the true characters of those forms or their true 
texture and habit. I have so fully shown already the necessary 
consequences of this course in treating of the folding up of the 
membrane of the Ventriculidae that it is unnecessary to enlarge 
upon it here. The result has been that, in Goldfuss for example, 
we have heaped together, without order or method, under the 

Ann, Maff. N, Hist, Vol xx. 13 
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name of Scyphia (for instance), an immense number of objects 
differing totally from one another in every character, and many 
of them having no one essential character in common with the 
definitions of the genus. From the same hurry in jumping to 
conclusions, and eagerness, at all risks, to name and figure, has re- 
sulted the disposition in our own country to call everything which 
it is found difficult to xniderstand and troublesome to investigate 
either a sponge or a coprolite. We have seen that the Ventri- 
culidse have, like many other as widely different things, been 
thrown into the former category, and I have little doubt that, 
by others, they have been thrown, with equal correctness, into 
the latter. 

Observation then of mere external superficial form, as it is pre- 
sented in recent specimens, still more as it always must be pre- 
sented in fossil bodies, whether preserved in a hard or soft matrix, 
can never lead to other results than we have seen to have been 
arrived at by the numerous band of writers already named. By 
such a course w# can only again have, as we have had already, a 
soft-bodied animal gravely described and figured by even such 
an author as Blainville as having a central stony axis with deep 
tubular cells — the so-called axis being the chalk or Hint which 
had filled the central cavity, and the so-called tubular cells being 
simply the folds of the membrane forming the polypidom. The 
same care is necessary to investigate the true structure, character 
and habit of the }K>lypidom as those of the pol)q)8. Without the 
nicest manipulation and observation neither can be known or 
understood. And as without the aid of every artificial means the 
very existence and nature of the whole class of recent Polyzoa 
could have been never known, so the polypidoms of fossil zoo- 
phytes can never be known or understood unless we go to w'ork 
— to vary the words of Van Beneden applied to a kindred sub- 
ject — with the hand upon the slitting- wheel and the eye upon the 
microscope. It is important too to remember, that even those 
means are vain unless we have first made ourselves masters of the 
nature and origin of the matrix itself in which the fossils are pre- 
served. Without that preliminary, nothing but confusion and 
contradiction will appear in the observations. Without it, it will 
be sufficiently evident that the important and satisfactory results 
already arrived at as to the structure of the polypidom of the 
Ventriculidae never could have been attained, and without it they 
never can be verified. 

1 cannot give a more conclusive or satisfactory illustration of 
what may be done towards attaining a correct knowledge and 
just classification of the polyps themselves by a careful inves- 
tigation of the true nature and structure of polypidoms super- 
ficially very different, than by reference to the labours of Milne 
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Edwards in respect to the Tubulipores*. That writer was enabled, 
chiefly by this means, to correct the errors of numerous former 
writers, and to show the true affinities of objects theretofore 
grouped in most widely difierent relations. 

If these observations are well-founded, it will follow that at- 
tention to the nature and structure of polypidoms in general is a 
matter of much higher importance in determining the true cha- 
racter and affinities of zoophytes than is generally admitted, and 
it will appear that a true and careful examination of the combined 
characters [not any individual points] of structure of polypidoms 
will afford as safe and important guides in determining the affi- 
nities, and thereby leading to a just classification, of zoophytes 
as is afforded by fossil bones to the comparative anatomist in his 
attempt to vivify the long-departed forms of mammals. No one 
imbued with the true idea of the Law of Unity, without which 
science is a mere name, can doubt but that in the one case as in 
tlie other, constant relations must exist betwe^ one part and 
another of the entire organization of the recent animal f. 

Nor can this reasoning be in the least degree affected by any 
theory as to the mode of formation of the polypidom. This will 
be too 'obvious to need more than bare allusion. 

The importance of the application of these principles in the 
investigation of a class of objects like the zoophytes, of which 
the polyps themselves are so ])erishable, will be sufficiently evi- 
dent to the student cither of the recent or fossil forms of this 
most interesting farnily. 

To a})ply these princi])lcs in the present case. In the poly- 
pidom of the Yentriculidac, to some of the principal and more 
striking features in the structure of which our attention has pur- 
posely been hitherto alone directed, many remarkable characters 
have been found which distinguish it at once from the polypidom 
of any zoophyte, recent or fossil, hitherto described. At the very 
first step of our inquiry into affinities we seem then, at first sight, 
to be put at fault. And this is true in so far as that it becomes 
obvious that we can range these bodies among those of no recent 
genus or even family. But that point alone is something defi- 
nite. And further, the character of a difference is oftentimes a 
guide where points of analogy fail. In what respect does the 

• Ann. dea Sciencea Naturelles, April 18.S8, p. 103. 
f Thus the “ affinity ” named by Dr. Johnston as existing between the 
polypidoms of Alcyonium and Alcyonidtum is only “ apparent," being of the 
merest superficial character. Hence it is that 1 use, below, Dr. Farre’s 
name of Hatodactylus instead of that of Alcyonidtum ; not because 1 like the 
prevailing taste for Greek names, but because the two names Alcyonium and 
Alcyonidtum are so nearly alike as almost necessarily to engender erroneous 
ideas of an affinity between the animals to which they have been applied. 
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structure of the polypidom of the Ventriculidse differ from that 
of all other known fossil and from all known recent forms ? It 
differs in the much higher character, the much greater complexity 
and delicacy of its organization ; in the peculiar adaptation in it 
to the natui^ and purposes of polyzoic life. It has been seen that 
the polypidom of the Ventriculidse exhibits, in the most marked 
and exquisite manner, structure, — in the true sense of that word 
and as opposed to that mere mechanical arrangement which is ex- 
hibited by most vegetable and many animal tissues, and which 
results fi'oin the forms taken, more or less regularly according to 
circumstances, by the mere close compression against each other 
of circular cells, which causes them to assume a hexagonal, square 
®r irregularly angular form. The octahedral structure ol* the 
VentricuIidjE on the contrary mtist take rank with the highest 
forms of animal structure, as one of the most striking as well as 
the most elegant and delicate of the evidences which the animal 
kingdom can a%rd of design and adaptation. 

The first conclusion then which must be drawn, if the prin- 
ciples above indicated be sound, is that the being for whose sup- 
port this so delicate framework was organized must have be- 
longed to a very high order to a higher order than any * known 
zoophyte recent or fossil. 

With an indication of this kind before us, the next legitimate 
step in the inquiry s<iems to be to ask, are there any individual 
characters which distinguish any among the higher orders of 
zoophytes of which any traces can be found to have been preserved 
to us in the fossil forms of the Ventriculidse ? 

And by a different process we are brought pretty nearly to the 
same point. It will be useful, as a confirmation of the value of 
the test above applied, briefly to allude to this. When it is 
found that the so-called (at one time) polyp-cells and (at another) 
absorbents are neither the one nor the other, the inquirer has 
lost hold of any hint or suggestion from any previous inquirer as 
to the true character and affinities of these bodies. He asks first, 
on entering on the inquiry for himself, whether there be no cha- 
racters in common between these bodies and the single and simple 
zoophytes of the present day or the more simple of the compo- 
site zoophytes. But he finds nothing which can connect them 
with any of either the Hydrozoa or Anthozoa of Owen {Anihozoa 
of Johnston). The structure of the poly|)idomof the Alcyonium, 
which it is desirable specially to mention as these bodies have 
been so often referred to that affinity, is found to be essentially 
different. If he refer to the excellent figure and description 
given on p. 176 of Johnston^s * Zoophytes*,^ or, still more conclu- 

* Second ed. 1847. It is proper further to remark, that the characters 
assigned by Dr. Jolinston (p. 174) as generic coincide with this figure and 
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sively, if lie examine the two admirable preparations by Mr. 
Goadby in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
which exhibit sections, transverse and longitudinal, of the same 
Alcyonium, he will perceive an arrangement of canals or tubes 
bound together by an irregular network, and will at once perceive 
that in no one point does this resemble the structure of the Ven- 
trieulidee, in which there are no tubes whatever*. He is thus 
necessarily led to the same point, to which, by another means, we 
have already arrived, though with less suggestiveness of the true 
position of the objects before him. 

Starting then from that point, it must be always remefnbered 
how much has been already determined as being essential in con- 
tradistinction to any accidental or sjiecific characters of thes^ 
objects f. It has been shown that they formed, — ^though soft- 
bodied as distinguished from stony or from a toughly licxible 
sponge-like mass, — a firm and enduring body, not contractile J, 
and with a peculiar structure for maintaining tfs normal shape. 
The variety of actual form under which they are found being 
very great, it must be particularly remembered also that any 
essential character dependent on any apparent tubules, external 
or internal, is most distinctly and unequivocally negatived. Were 

desdripHon. It must be presumed that those generic characters have not 
been assigned without a sufficiently e?[tended observation, not confined alone 
to British species. 

♦ I would refer to note, p. 18G, for another marked and characteristic dif- 
ference between the polypidom of the Ventriculida? and any of the Anthozoa. 

t Some, even shrewd observers, appear to find the greatest difficiilty in 
divesting themselves of the influence of ideas arising from mere general 
external shape. This is extraordinary when there is no one branch of com- 
parative anatomy, not to say natural history, in which its little importance 
is not evidenced, and errors arising from it being daily exposed. Tliey 
point to the cupshaped sponges as so very like the Ventriculida?. I admit 
a partial superficial likeness to some forms of Ventriculidse, but that is all. 
And it may be a relief to such objectors to remind them of the external 
form of several Polyzoa, e. g. Tuhulipora patina, which is described by 
Johnston, p. 2G7, as having a polypidom like a little saucer: — it varies a 
good deal in the deepness of its centre, for sometimes it is properly described 
as being cupped, at other times it is so shallow that a saucer or plate becomes 
the best object of comparison.” There is a real analogy here to the external 
form and habit of theVentneulidee : and see the forms of 7". truncata, T,peni- 
cillata, &:c., all much more like some Ventriculidai than any sponges are ; and 
Milne Edwards points out a development of roots {ut ante, p. 211) which 
forcibly recalls the Ventriculitic root. In the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons there has been deposited, within the last few weeks, a most 
superb coral from the Indian Archipelago which precisely resembles in its 
general external form some of the more usual forms of the Ventriculidse. 

I In addition to the points before named, it seems obvious that the con- 
tractile theory requires that the animal should be strictly a single and not a 
composite one. It cannot be conceived that a polypiferoiis animal should 
have its polypiferoiis surface contractile over itself. 
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other proofs wanting, this point is established by the fact that 
such apparent tubules are found in some few special forms only, 
while in the greater number of the forms of Ventriculidse — all 
marked, in common with those last-mentioned, by those cha- 
racters of structure above described, — and which therefore must 
necessarily constitute the essential and generic characters of the 
whole group — all trace of such tubules is absent. Some charac- 
ters must therefore be found common to all these forms, — or 
common to many different forms, and the apparent absence of 
which, if undetected in others, can be explained, — before we can 
hope to have got any hint pointing to the affinity of these bodies 
with any recent forms. 

m Having already investigated w'ith every care the structure of 
the central polypidom, while we know that in the actual integu- 
ment of recent zoophytes very peculiar characters generally i^e- 
side, it seems most proper to come back, for the purpose just 
indicated, to the more careful examination of that which has 
been hitherto only cursorily mentioned, — namely, what I have 
called the polyp-skin. But I have already stated how rarely 
this exists in any degree of perfection : hence this investigation 
is attended with great difficulties. And in truth the task is one 
so difficult that 1 have frequently been on the point of relinquish- 
ing all hope of being able to effect it, — when the observation 
of some character which had theretofore escaf)ed attention has 
renewed my hopes. But for the slitting-wheel and the micro- 
scope, coupled with a careful study of the matrix, those cha- 
racters must ever have escaped me. 

It will be convenient, and not in strict language incorrect, if we 
distinguish the parts of which vre have now principally to treat, 
as the epidermis, cuticle, or polyp-skin already mentioned, and the 
dermis, cutis, or under-skin, being the delicate membrane already 
described as immediately underlying the polyp-skin. 

It will be remembered that, in the vast majority of specimens, 
both in chalk and flint, the central framework of the polypidom 
is alone preserved*. Both polyp-skin and under-skin, owing to 
their delicacy and the difficulty of extraction, are usually wanting 
or very imperfect. But it is these latter that must now be scruti- 
nized. 

A careful examination makes it clear that the Ventriculidge 
cannot be considered, as Milne Edw^ards describes the Berenicca 
diluvianaf, as self- enveloping polyps, — one series overlying a 
range of the empty cells of another. Else we should And speci- 


♦ As Tubulipora patina would be, stripped of its cells, and as it is actually 
described by Mr. Thompson. See Johnston’s Zoophytes, p. 268. 

f M^moire sur les Cn'sies, &c., Ann. dts Sciences Nat. 1838, p. 22S. 
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mens of the same species having different degrees of thickness^ 
and there would be no distinct under-skin such as I have de- 
scribed. It is quite clear that these polypidoms are true polypi- 
doms^ the living skeletons of living polyp-masses, and not the 
remains of dead i)olyps piled one tier above another. 

The careful examination of a suite of the best-preserved speci- 
mens in my possession at length revealed to me a character 
which I immediately felt must prove of the utmost importance 
in the present question. I observed, in casts of some of the 
most perfectly preserved specimens, minute perforations extend- 
ing from the surface which had been in apposition with the 
fossils inwards into the matrix of the cast. Further observation 
satisfied me tnat this was no accidental appearance, but that J 
owed its existence to the original of the fossil itself. I founi 
traces of the same appearance also in the casts of specimens 
preserved in a fine state in flint in those cases in which the 
remains of the Ventriculite were found in the condition of an 
open network only, the phaenomena of which have beefl above 
explained. 

In order to arrive at any just conclusion from these ob- 
servations, it was ncccssaiy to apply here again all the consider- 
ations which have been already noticed, as to the nature of the 
two very different matrices in which the Vcntriculidse are found. 
Those considerations showed it to have been a necessary con- 
dition that the substance, whatever it was, which gave ori- 
gin to these perforations, was neither of the merely soft and 
readily decomposable nature of the substance wdiich filled the 
central tissue of the polypidom, nor yet either composed of a mi- 
nutely fibrous mem bran e like the fibrous parts of that polypidom, 
or being a single projecting fibre overspread with soft or mucila- 
ginous matter, like a sponge. Were it the former, its place 
would be most usually filled up, in chalk specimens, by chalk, 
as the intermediate spaces of the squares have become filled up. 
Were it either of the latter, we should sometimes find in the flint 
traces of the fibres hermetically sealed, and in flint and chalk wx 
should find the tubulaf incrustments and other conditions 
already stated as marking the forjuer presence of the central 
fibre. Ilut none of such conditions has been ever found. It follows 
that a substance differing from either fonnerly filled these minute 
perforations, a substance little if at all less durable than the 
skeleton fibre, far more durable than the mere soft intermediate 
substance. Such a substance precisely answers to the terms 
under which a true epidermis is properly described, which is not 
fibrous in texture but pretty nearly homogeneous, and so strong 
as to have been described by a well-known modern author as 
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resisting euppui-ation^ maceration, and other modes of destaiic* * * § 
tion, for a great kngth of time*.” 

I have Greedy stated that I had previously satisfied myself of 
the existence of a distinct polypskin or epidermis. A peculiar 
appearance of corrugation, very difficult to describe but always 
present in good casts, and with a vacant sj^ace between it and the 
actual fossil, left this beyond a doubt, though at that time no spe- 
cimen had been found showing the remains of the epidermis 
itself preserved on the actual fossil. In specimens since found 
with remains of epidermis preserved, there is, of course, no such 
vacant ^pace. Attached to this epidermis and of a similar nature, 
and at least as durablef as itself, there evidently existed during 
life of the animal hair-hke processes scattered over a large 
part of its surface. 

Plate VIII. figs. 4 and 6 show examples of the appearances of 
casts of two very dijfferent species of Veiitriculidfie, in each of which 
these perforations are present. It will be seen that a different 
arrangement of them exists in the two cases. 

It would be only tedious to the reader to carry him through 
the whole process of induction, by which, not through any hasty 
conclusion, but as the result of careful and very cautious inves- 
tigation, the reality seemed to force itself upon me that the 
sources of these perforations corresponded to those curious move- 
able processes which exist on the surface of some few of the 
higifer zoophytes, and which have been well described by Proft 
Reidf. The determination may seem obvious enough on its an- 
nouncement thus in a few words, but it was not so easy to be 
made. 

After I had satisfied myself as far as I was thus able upon this 
point, I determined, if possible, to test the correctness of the 
conclusion. Taking, therefore, a very fine specimen of Membra-- 
nipora pilosa^, in which the processes, exhibiting every character 

• Elliotson’s * Physiology,’ 5tli ed. p. 270 ; and seo Todd and Bowman's 
* Anatomy and Physiology,* vol. i. p. 414. 'Hie appearance of the polyp- 
skin, as preserved by the deposit in it of suiphuret of iron, and examined 
under the microscope, has been recognized by some of my friends wholly 
unfamiliar with these or other fossils as bearing a striking resemblance to 
the human epidermis examined in the same way. 

f 1 have found by actual experiment that, at least in some species, the 
hair-like processes of recent polypifers are, though hollow, less easily de- 
structible by maceration in liq, polfi8S€e than are the other parts of the epi- 
dermis. And 1 cannot avoid noticing here, that on such maceration a gra- 
nular appearance was assumed very similar to that of the Ventriculid^. It 
is unnecessary to dwell on this efiect of the potash contained in the same 
felspar rocks to whose disintegration the siliceous fluid has been ascribed. 

J Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. vol. xvi. p. 385, &c. 

§ In this specimen there arc ail the parts described by Prof, Reid as ap- 
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described by Prof. E^d, were well-preserved, I immersed its face 
in very finely prepared piaster of paris. On removing it after 
the plaster had hardened, 1 found, under the microscope, an 
appearance identical, as to the perforations, with that presented 
by the casts of the Ventriculidae. 

The reader who may search for these remains of the moveable 
processes on the Ventriculidae, and, as many will, may not find 
them, and who may therefore too hastily doubt the accuracy of 
my observations, will do well to refer to p. 332-3 of Johnston^s 
^ Zoophytes,^ where he will find that, in even recent specimens, 
^Hhey are not present in eveiy specimen of any of these *8pecies, 
and indeed are very rarely to be seen on some of them, and when 
present it is only upon some of the eells/^ If this is the case i|i 
recent specimens how much more is it to be expected in fosB^ 
specimens that the traces of* the former existence of these pro- 
cesses will be sometimes few, sometimes altogether absent ! The 
universal friableness of the chalk and the general solidification 
of the flint often almost or totally obscure them. Doubtless, 
moreover, the originals of many of the specimens which remain 
both in chalk and flint were dead when enveloped, — ^for the views 
already stated require only that the soft parts should have been 
yet undccornposed, not that the animal should have been alive. 

I am enabled, by some specimens in an extraordinary state of 
preservation with which frequent personal excursions iut^tbe 
field have rewarded my careful search, to add some description of 
these processes as existing in the living Ventriculidae and derived 
from other observation than that of mere casts only. When the 
places of all arc preserved, which is very rarely the case, they are 
disposed not without some regularity: it would appear that one was 
appropriated to each polyp, whose celPs mouth it doubtless swept 
in the living state as the mouths of the polyp-cells of the Cellu^ 
larice described by Prof, Reid are swept by tne processes existing 
in those species. As in those cases, the process was affixed to a 
slight projection of the polypidom on the outer edge of each 
polyp-cell. As in those cases also the processes tapered off gra- 
dually to a point in the Ventriculidae, though the base of the 
process was rather proportionally broader in the latter than in 
the former. 

Any special peculiarities in these processes exhibited by any 
species will be noticed in the descriptions hereafter to be given 
of each separate species. 

The discovery of these moveable processes was certainly an im- 
portant and very interesting point in the anatomy, as it was an 

purtenant to these processes, though Dr. Johnston does not describe the spe- 
cies as exhibiting them. 
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essential aid towards determining the proper position and true 
affinities^ of the animal to which they belonged. It will be ob- 
served that these processes are affixed to the strict polypidom, not 
to any distinct and sepai*able external ccll> thus adding another 
to the many evidences afforded by the Ventriculidse that the 
whole of every polyzoic pol)rp-ma88 is a true entire animal^ of 
which the polypidom forms but one essential and inseparable 
» part. 

The last observation leads naturally to the inquiry — if the 
moveable processes are not attached to any distinct and separable 
external polyp-cells*, as in Membraniporay Escharay &c., have 
any traces of the existence and position of the polyps been dis- 
covered? Now it is undoubtedly the fact that the surface of the 
vast majority of these fossils exhibits no trace of polyp-cells. 
And remembering that many of the most highly organized of 
the recent Polyzoaf present very faint external traces of cells 
when dpad, I had little hope of ever finding absolute evidence of 
the presence of those cells in the Ventriculidse. Even in the 
Escharidae they are often obliterated, while in the Halodactylus 
dit^hanus it is rarely that they can be traced in specimens pre- 
served in spirits. Even in the recent animal they can only be 

♦ The separateness, externally, of the polyp-cells is a matter more appa- 
rent than real. The Vcntriculite cells were quite as individually separate, 
the i^jlependence of each other, therefore, of their inhabiting polyps at least as 
great, as in Fluntray &c. ; indeed more so, there being in the former 

a distinct extent of the under skin between each. In the Ilalodactylm dia- 
phanus the cells merely assume a hexagonal fc»rm “ from their nressure upon 
each other.” 'I’his is very inferior to the Wntriculid® ; see I’arre’s paper 
above-cited, p, 409, and above, p. 180. Space forbids me to enter so fully into 
this subject as I could wish, and as its importance might render desirable 
were it not that the line 'of argument would be thereby interrupted. 1 will 
do no more now than recall the reader’s attention to the fact of the organized 
external integument common to the compound Ascidians, which the under- 
skin of the Ventriculida* certainly resembles more than does the connecting 
medium of the Rftchara', and to two quotations from Dr. Johnston (Zoo- 
phytes, p. 2/>5 — 257) bearing directly on the point. “The cell,” he says, 

“ is in fact the outer tunic of the polyp analogous to the envelope of the 
compound mollusca, * * in organic connexion with the interior parts, and 
liable to organic changes;” and in dutinguishing by a marked character the 
Polyzoa from the Anthozoa, he says, “In the latter the polyps are simply 
developments of the common central fleshy mass, identical with it in struc- 
ture and texture; in tbe/or»ier each individual is a distinct organism, and 
the medium which binds them together, whether vascular or ligamentous, 
has its own peculiar character.” If this is correct, there can be no doubt 
that the Ventriculidae answer to the second description and not to the 
first, and that indeed in a much more marked manner than do Eschara, 
Flugtra, &c. 

f I use the term Polyzoa in preference to Bryozoa, first, as having a prior 
title, second, as having some significance, which Bryozoa has not. It is quite 
enough to perpetuate error by calling an order ttnimal plants, without in- 
creasing it oy calling one class of that order “ moss-animals ” ! 
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detected by aid of the microscope. I was then fully prepared to 
find this part of my researches unsuccessful. 

A very minute examination, however, of my most delicately 
preserved specimens at length threw some light even on this 
point. I found that, in aU the most marked varieties of form of 
the Ventriculidse, in that membrane which I have described as 
lying external to the central part of the polypidom and imme- 
diately underneath the epidermis, and which membrane is above 
distinguished as the under-skiriy there were numerous spots, scat- 
tered over the surface, which that membrane did not fill. The 
size of these, though varying, as was to be expected, in dififcrent 
species, does not do so very greatly, and may be stated as ranging 
between the 100th and the 200th of an inch. These are arranged 
in some species with more, in others with less regularity. A very 
rigorous examination of such specimens, tested by sections, led 
me, after a length of time, to the conclusion, that these vacuities 
are the true polyp-cells*. 1 may observe, first, that they are 
found in the most different species, including the so-called 
OcellaruK ; secondly, that they correspond in mode of position 
and character to the polyp-cells of many of the Polyzoa and espe- 
cially of the Halodactylm diaphanus, differing only from the latter 
in being circular, because implanted in a more strongly developed 
and higlily organized connecting mediufn or tunic which is found 
regularly separating each one from its neighbours t, — a fac^jon- 
sistent with the higher degree of organization of these anmials, 
and seeming again to point to the singleness of the entirety of the 
whole polypiferous mass; thirdly, but not least importantly, that 1 
have since found specimens in which the polyp-skin is, through 
the deposit of sulphuret of iron as already explained, well-pre- 
served, in which specimens these cells are seen marked with full 
as much distinctness in that polyp-skin as in any specimen of 
Halodactylus diaphanus or of many other recent polypifers. On 
Plate Vlll. fig. is a figure of this polyp*skin in a species in 
which there is considerable regularity in the arrangement of the 
polyps. 

Tlu; polyp-cells are lodged in the substance of the under-skin, 
extending in the plane of its thickness the whole depth. They 
lie at distances from one another about equal, or rather more, to 
their own diameter. In the V. simplex their figure of arrange- 

* It is important to observe, as again showing the absence of any analogy 
with the Akyonium^ that not in these polyp-cells or on any part of the sur- 
face t>f any of the Ventriculidae is there any trace of those stellate figures 
which distinguish the surface of the Alcyonidee, and indeed of ail the Aste- 
roida, and traces of which would necessarily have been preserved had they 
or their related objects ever existed. 

f See note, p. 186. 
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ment has a degree of regularity partaking of the quincuncialf a 
figure so characteristic of the Polyzoa. In the convoluted varie- 
ties it is (perhaps apparently only) less generally regular. 

What gave a vastly greater importance to and safety in reliance 
on the facts thus observed, both as to the polyp-cells and the 
moveable processes, was this : that I found that each of them was 
only present in certain cases, always absent in others ; and that 
those places where both were always absent were constant^. 
Neither polyp-cell nor process is ever found on any part of the 
root ; nor in those varieties characterized by a head, — to whidii I 
have already alluded, — is either ever found on any part of that 
headt* It will be felt to be necessarily consistent with the 
character which I have shown to mark the rodts of the Ventri- 
culidse that neither polyps nor processes should be found there. 

I consider it to be the characteristic of the head-bearing Ven- 
triculida? that those heads are apolypous. The polyp-skin and 
under-skin are perfect on those heads, — exactly the same m all re- 
spects, excepting in the entire absence of polyp-cells and processes, 
as the polyp-skin and under-skin covering the rest of the body. 
The examination of |Jiose heads serves therefore as an important 
test. 

Every fact observed in less perfect specimens is consistent with 
the important results thus obtained. 

By a section most happily made, I have obtained (PI. VII, 
fig. x3) a transverse view of a few polyp-cells in flint J. The 
section is somewhat oblique, which it is almost impossible in such 
minute structure to avoid, and hence the fibres appear irregular 
owing to those which lie in really different planes striking the eye« 
in the same focus. A slight variation of the focus shows that 
the under-skin is closely attached to the polyp-skin, — rising 
where it rises, depressed where it is depressed, but without any 
distortion. The same variation shows, in perspective, other ele- 
vations than those most forward, lying beyond them, as faintly 
indicated in the engraving. 

I conceive that the processes which I have mentioned, and 
which had been lost in this specimen before its envelopment, had 

* 1 have sometimes thought that I could detect obscure traces of cells under 
the upper jmrt of a root on the body of the Ventriculitc. This would be 
quite consistent with well-known phsenoniena, and 1 will only refer to Milne 
Edwards’ paper, already cited, p. 211, for a very apt illustration of this 
obliteration of cells and overgrowth of root-fibre. 

t The existence of this head-bearing group is another strong evidence of 
the unity and entirety of the whole polypiferous mass. 

X This section was obtained long before 1 had satisfed myself of the ex- 
istence and character of the polyp-cells ; and it was only when 1 had satisfied 
myself of those facts by other means that T re-examined this specimen and 
found its entire consistency with those inferences. 
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their places upon the more elevated parts seen in the figure. If 
the reader will refer either to an actual specimen of Haloaactylm 
diaphanus or hirsutm, or to the figures of the former in Dr. Parrels 
paper, pi. 25. figs. 2 and 3, he will perceive that the actual place 
of protrusion of the polyp itself is not more plainly seen in these 
recent specimens than in the specimen which I am describing; 
and the peculiar mode of drawing-in the body which charac- 
terizes this class at once explains the reason of this apparent ob- 
literation of the cellos mouth. I apprehend that the preservation 
of this fragment is owing to the circumstance of its having been 
suddenly torn from a living animal, the portion of polypidom 
attached to it having lost its soft contents in, or soon after, the 
rupture, and the torn fragment having thus Income hermetically 
sealed up, according to the process already described, in solid 
flint. Such is the actual condition in which it is found, and in 
no other condition or manner can 1 conceive it probable that any 
of the polyp-skin itself would be preserved in flint*. 

It will be understood from what has preceded, that^ in the 
Ventriculidae the entire exposed surface, external as well as in- 
ternal, except the roots and the heads of thej^ead-bearing species, 
were covered with polyps. 

Another point remains to be noticed in which the Ventriculidse 
are found to agree with the Halodactylus hirsutas. 

In describing the Alcyonidium hirsutum {Halodactylus hirsutus). 
Dr. Johnston (p.36]) characterizes it as ‘‘marked with numerous 
yellowish circular spots irregularly disposed and informs us that 
“ these yellowdsh spots are produced by clusters of ova lying tw- 
^hedded in the cellular texture,** The ovarian cells of the Ventri- 
culidse might best be briefly described in exactly the same terms ; 
and this mode of development of the ova is another illustration 
of the singleness and entirety of the whole polyp-mass f. The 
ovarian cells in the Ventriculidae lie imbedded in the substance 
of the polypidom, replacing, where they occur, the substance of 

♦ It appears obvious that from the very nature of the epidermis it would 
never be likely to be hermetically sealed up like an isolated fibre — since, 
tbougb inclosed, there would be communication between its parts, which, 
over such a continued extent of surface, would not be likely to be entirely 
destroyed. Hence, like fibre which preserved its connexion, it would in 
time decay away, and either leave a hollow or be subsequently filled up by 
oalcedoiiy. See ante, p. 85. The epidermis would readily separate after 
death, but any fragments of it in tnis state would form but an indistiu- 
guisbabie mass whether preserved in chalk or flint. 

t 1 bad prepared an extensive series of notes illustrative of the general 
analogy between the embryology of the V entriculidae and that of many 
recent zoophytes, but 1 have not embodied them above, fearing that it 
w^ld tend to complicate the subject and distract attention from the con- 
nected argument which I have endeavoured to set forth demonstrative of the 
affinities of the Ventriculidse. 
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the central polypidom, but entirely inclosed, on each surface, by 
the pol;^-skin (PI. VIII. fig. 3.) Their character is the same in all 
varieties. No polyps or processes exist on that part of the polyp* 
skin which overlies them. It is perhaps not unworthy to be 
noticed that there are generally found, on specimens having no 
ovarian cells, small patches, of the same shape and scattered in 
the same way over the surface as the ovarian cells, in which there 
are no polyp-cells. Tlie suggestion naturally occurs, whether 
these are the spots in which, at the proper season, ova would 
be developed ? The under-skin is entire in these places. 

Sufficient it is hoped has been adduced to show that the Ven- 
triculidse must have been zoophytes of a very high order* ; that, 
in point of fact, characters are found in them which belong only 
to the higher among the Polyzoa or Ascidian polyps ; and that 
those characters belong to different groups among those Ascidian 
polyps. It has been seen that the moveable processes found in 
, some recent Escharidse and a few other forms were combined with 
some important characters found principally marked in the recent 
Halodactylus ; and it is not unimportant to remark, that the Halo- 
dactylus is superior to most other recent Polyzoa in not being a 
mere aggregation of*^distinct cells, but in having a di.stinct cen- 
tral polypidom other than the membrane containing its imme- 
diate polyp-cells, and other than the remains of dead polyp-cells. 
The central polypidom of the Halodactylus is composed of 
a network, very irregular however, which the polyps surround 
on all sides. In this it approaches the Ventriculidsp, but the 
latter far exceeded it in the perfection of all parts of that poly- 
pidom, as they obviously did also in firmness J as well as in regu- 
larity and elegance of form. They thus combined the characters* 

♦ I use the language here of those who include Eschara and Flustra 
among zoophytes. If they were true Ascidians, the Ventriculidse were true 
Ascidians also, only more highly developed. 

t Tins also marks TubuUpora patina very beautifully, whose general 
likeness to many Ventriculidae has been already noticed. I have found a 
remarkably fine specimen in the London clay of a polypifer, folded up after 
the manner of Eschara foUacea^ but with a distinct and very regularly con- 
structed central polypidom. The species (? genus) is undgseribed. My spe- 
cimen is five inches .square and four inches in thickness. 

X It will occur to the reader that the security of Eschara, Flustra, &c. was 
ensured either by their parasitic growth or the calcareous nature of their 
polypidom. The Ventriculite, having neither of tho.se characters, had the 
special provisions exhibited in its polypidom to secure, still more perfectly, 
tnc same objecfii, while the separate and peculiar nature of its root gave to 
its polyptferous surface a wider range and sphere than either Eschara or 
Flurtm enjoy — a not uniniportant point. In these very facts the higher 
rank of the Ventriculite seems indicated. In this case, as in those, the se- 
curity of the polyps was the object of the polypidom. The more elaborate 
the provision for securing any end, the higher that end must be conceived to 
be, for nature never wastes or squanders her resources. 
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of different members of the highest orders of recent zoophytes 
with the addition of other and very important characters present 
in none of the latter. And those characters are peculiarly in- 
teresting as leading perhaps to some settlement of the long-moot 
question both as to the nature and mode of growth of polypi- 
doins*. Let the beautiful and delicate tissue of the central po- 
lypidom — its entire separation and distinctness both from the 
substance and structure of the root — its investing under-skin still 
again differing in structure — be considered, and it must be per- 
fectly obvious that the poly})idom of the Ventriculidae was no 
transudation or excretion from the body of the polyps; and it 
will surely be no less evident that it owed its origin to no mere 
vegetative principle. In addition to the peculiar character and 
beautifully regular structure of the whole mass, pciwaded as it is 
with one aspect of admirable unityt, let the special adaptations 
of each p?irt, as already pointed out, to subserve the ends of the 
preservation and safety of the whole and of each individual polyp 
be considered j and can the conclusion be resisted, that tlua entire 
creature, the whole poly})idom with its whole array of polyps, 
formed one peculiar and highly organized animal, many-headed 
or rather with many separate special orgifhs of nutrition un- 
doubtedly, but still a unity, an entire animal, of which the poly- 
pidom was one constituent and essential j>art, which can no more 
be properly considered without reference to its polyps, or its 
polyps without reference to it, than can the bones of a mammal 
be considered without reference to its soft parts, or the soft parts 
without reference to the bones ? 

♦ An apparent inconsistency is found on tikis point in Dr. Johnston's 
valuable work, the Asteroida being described in terms exactly opposite on 
pp. HO and 255. 

t In all the observations as to the unity and entirety of the polypiferous 
mass, the whole groups of Escharay Flustra, &c. are necessarily included. 
It may be matter of discussion wliether the individual polyps of these are not 
separately true Ascidians. 1'hcre can be no question^ at any rate, that it is 
a part of the necessity of their nature to exist ahvays grouped thus, and in- 
separably united by an organized medium. That organized medium is 
clearly therefore necessary for the safety and security and existence of each 
polyp ; and whetHIr we look at the mass of an Eschara foliacea or of a 
F, simpleXy the argument is the same. That organized medium being thus 
necessary for the safety, security, and existence of each individual polyp, or, 
if 3 »ou please, Ascidian, the more perfect the provision in it for that indivi- 
dual safety and security— and therefore for the fulfilment of the ends of the 
individual existence— -the higher must be the rank of the creature, whether 
looked at as one entirety or as an aggregation of individuals. What those 
provisions are in the Ventriculidae has been seen. I'he octahedral structure 
is a special and elsewhere unapproached provisifUi for tlie security of the 
individual polyps (or Ascidians). 

[To be continued.] 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 25, 1847 — Harpur Otimble, Esq., M.D., in the Chair. 

The following communications were made to the Meeting : — 

1. Note on the eaely generative power op the Goat.. By John 

Davy, M.D., F.R.S., Inspector-General op Army Hospitals. 

In the young salmon, the par, we have the remarkable example, 
now well-authenticated, of the precocious development of the testes 
with functional activity. What I have witnessed in the young male 
goat in this island (Barbadoes) as regards its generative power, is 
hardly, it appears to me, less remarkable. I shall briefly notice the 
few circumstances which have come to my knowledge illustrating it ; 
such as I can state 'with certainty as facts. 

On the 2nd of May, 1846. a goat which belongs to me gave birth 
to two kids, a male and a female. When less than a month old, the 
former exhibited strongly the sexual propensity. When about five 
weeks old, the penis #as protruded in his attempts to copulate. When 
four months old the mother was in heat, and was then covered and 
impregnated by her offspring. Five months after, viz. on the 2nd of 
February, 1847, she gave birth to four kids— three females, one male, 
all of the usual size and vigorous. On the 10th of February I had 
the male kid castrated : each testis was about the size of a French 
bean. A little transparent fluid was obtained from the vas deferens, 
which under the microscope, viewed with a high power, exhibited 
some granules, a few fine fibres, and one that had the a})pearance of. 
a pretty well-formed spermatozoon. The fluid procured from the in- 
cised substance of the testis contained many blood -corpuscles, some 
dark granules and a few small spermatozoa ; these were best seen 
after having been dried on the glass support. 

The young female received the male shortly after the mother, but 
was not then impregnated. 

It is said here that the goat breeds at six months old. It is also 
said that both male and female are two years in attaining their full 
size. ^ 

The goat of Barbadoes appears to resemble in every respect the 
common goat of Europe, from whence it is supposed to have been 
originally brought. 

The precocity of the young male, as I have described it, and of 
the eflPect of which in its generative power there can be no doubt, as 
the female had access to no other msde, is here not considered extra* 
ordinary. Whether the same function at so early an age is exer- 
cised in a <^ooler climafe, 1 am ignorant. Should it be found to be 
so exercised, it may perhaps be considered a provision of nature to 
secure the preservation of the species, endangered by the localities 
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the animal in its wild state inhabits amongst precipitous rocks, sub- 
ject to the attacks of birds and beasts of prey. In accordance with 
this idea 1 may remark, that the young pair of kids when five weeks 
old, when they began to eat grass freely, kei)t constantly together, 
and were more frequently absent from than with the mother. The 
colostrum and the milk of the goat, I may add, containing an un- 
usual proportion of nutritive matter, as indicated by their specific 
gravity, may also be considered in accordance with this idea. I'lie 
colostrum first drawn, I have found of the high specific gravity 1088 ; 
it coagulated at about ITO'^. The milk drawn the following day was 
of the specific gravity 104 1 ; it formed a soft coagulum at about 182°, 
and a firm one at about 190°. The milk drawn two days later 
was of specific gravity 10343. After this it underwent very little 
change ; some drawn a week after was of specific gravity 103S3, and 
some drawn three weeks later was of the same specific gravity. 

Darbadoes, April 15th, 1847. 

2. Descriptions of somf. New Genera and Species of' Aste- 
RiADA?. By John Edw'Ard Gray, Esa., F.R.S. etc. ^ 

In the * Annals and Magazine of Natural History ’ for November 
1840 I published a monograph of the species of this group then 
l:nown to me, and divided them into five families and several genera ; 
since that time the British Museum has received numerous speci- 
mens further illustrative of those which we then possessed, and many 
other specimens, several of which arc the types of new genera. Some 
of these I shiill ])roceed to describe in the following communication, 
intending on a future occasion to send the remainder. 

I may remark, that for several years before the publication of that 
paper, I had been engaged in the study of these animals, with the 
intention of publishing an illustrated monograph of the order. Tlie 
preparation of the plates has occupied many years, but I hope it is 
now in the course of fulfilment. 

Ill the same year in which 1 published my paper, Professors J. 
Mil Her and D. Troschel read at the Berlin Academy a paper on the 
same subject, and in 1842 they published a 4to work, with the de- 
scri])tion of various species. 

M. Muller has there reduced the number of genera to eighteen, 
and for these has most unnecessarily changed the generic names, 
much to the confusion of the science. I do not know why the 
Slellonia of Forbes is not to be used for Asterias glacialis and its 
allies. If the generic name of Asterias is to be erased from the list, 
I do nOt see in what respect Astcrocanthion is preferable to either of 
these names, or why he rejects Link's name of Pentaceros for Ore- 
aster (he says Cuvier has used Pentaceros for a genus of fish, but I 
do not find this name in any of Cuvier's works ; and if it had been 
so used. Link has the priority over Cuvier), or why Astrogonium is 
preferable to Goniaster, or Asteropsis to Gymnasteria. 

The Star-fish have generally been described as having no vent. 
Colonel Sabine, in figuring Asterias polaris, represented a projecting 
Ann. 6^ Mag, N, Hist, Vol.xx, 14 
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tube near the middle of the back, and Professor Muller in his ' Sy- 
stem ' uses the presence or absence of this tube, which he regards 
as a vent, as a character to separate the class into two divisions ; but 
I think his table of genera shows that this division can scarcely be 
considered as natural, for he has been obliged to separate species of 
Astropecten from their allies, and to place them, on this single cha- 
racter, in another division of the family. Secondly, it is very diffi- 
cult to observe the presence or absence of this part, especially in 
Astropecten, on account of the paxilli, and some species, which are 
said to be without it, may have it ; for it is to be observed, that Muller 
and Troschel place the genus in which Sabine first observed the 
vent, in the family characterized as not having one. 

I must consider their work as a retrograde movement, after the 
publication of my paper, w’hich they quote ; for though they might 
not adopt the genera, yet it cannot but be allowed, that what I have 
considered as genera are natural groui)s ; and it would have facilitated 
the making out of the species they have described, if they had used 
them as sections ; they have done so in a few instances (thus after 
the publication of their paper they have divided the genus Goniaster 
into two, adopting my sections as their genera ; but as in the case of 
Asterias, because they have divided it, they blot the names from the 
system) ; thus their first section of Ophidiaster is the same as rny 
genus, and their second is my genus hinkia, and the second section 
of Asterocanthion appears to be my Tonia, 

It has always appeared to me, that the great advantage of dividing 
the species into small groups (let us call them genera or sections, 
as we may) is, that it enables one more accurately to detenuine and 
neatly describe and distinguish the species, and prevents the neces- 
sity in each description of repeating wliat has been given as the 
character of the group, as is the case in the system of Star- fish. 

Lastly, I susjjcct that had M. Miillfcr liad the o])portunity of 
examining and comparing the number of specimens of this genus to 
be found in English collections, he would have come to the same 
conclusion as I have done with regard to the distinctness of several 
species which in the w’ork above referred to he has regarded as mere 
synonyma of some well-known species. At the same time it is re- 
markable that it should not occur to M. Muller, that w^hen tlie s])e- 
cimens on which a certain number of species have been established 
are contained in a single collection, and divided into minute groups, 
and arranged side by side, it is not so easy to make mistakes in this 
particular as when the materials are to be collected from various 
scattered museums ; as the differences and the similarities are then 
more easily to be seen, and any errors which may have been made, 
more easily discovered. 

Thus I am convinced, if he had seen the series of specimens of 
Asterias Helianthus and Cumingit, and A, multiradiata, which have 
passed through my hands, and the selection of them in the Museum 
collection, it is quite impossible that he could have confounded them 
into a single species. The same may be observed with regard to 
Linkia Typus, L, Brownii, L, hi/asciatns and L. vnifusetatus ; with 
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Asterina gihhosa and A, Burtonii\ with Pentaceros grandis, P. gihhus 
and P. reticulatus ; with P. turritus and P. Franklinii, &c. &c. 

CuLciTA, Agassiz. 

This genus chiefly differs from Randasia and Pentaceros in having 
no upper series of marginal ossicules. It agrees with Randasia in the 
back being nearly flat. 

CuiiCITA ScHMlDELIANA. 

A. Schmideliana, Retz, Dis. ; SchinideVs Naturf, xvi, t. 1. good. 
A. dibcoidea, Lam, 

Body subcircular, flat above when dry (very convex subjjlobose 
when alive). The back coriaceous, without any apparent reticula- 
tions. covered with scattered, small, conical S]>irie8. The oral sur- 
face rather convex (when dry), closely and minutely granular, and 
with larger conical tubercles ; those near the ambulacra and oral 
angles much the largest and ovate. 

Inhab. ? 

There arc distinct indications of the lower marginal ossicules in this 
species, but they and the ossicules of the oral surface are nc4; suffi- 
ciently large and close to force the dry specimen to assume the pen- 
tangular form of the following species. 

CULCITA PFNT.\NGUI.A1US. 

Body pentangular; back flat when dry, convex beneath, minutely 
and closely granulated ; back with obscure reticulations, the reticu- 
lations armed with small conical tubercles ; the interspaces closely 
and minutely porous. The oral surface protected with distinct well- 
defined ossicules, defining the lower edge of the margin, covered with 
close and minute granules and larger round-to 2 )ped tubercles, those 
near the ambulacra and the oral angles being largest and highest. 

Inhab. Reef of Oomaga. 

This species is very distinct from the former, and forms the pas- 
sage to the genus Randasia, but there is a series of concave, minutely 
porous spaces in place of the upper marginal plates. 

Randasia, Gray. 

Body pentagonal, dei^rcssecl, minutely granular ; back nearly flat, 
minutely granular, reticulated ; reticulations rather tubercular, inter- 
spaces sunken (when dry) and covered with very minute close per- 
forations. Dorsal tubercles roundish, single, subcentral. Margins 
furnished with an upper and lower series of oblong ossicules, the 
upjier one narrower internally, with a central series of tubercles, the 
lower ones oblong, close together and convex. The oral surface 
protected by close, regular, squarish, convex ossicules, covered with 
short crowded granules. The arabulacral sj)ines in rounded groups ; 
the series of tubercles nearest the ambulacra larger, crowded, and 
placed in groups of three or five, and those in the oral angles largest 
and flat- topped. 

This genus differs from Pentaceros in the back being flat, elevated, 

14 * 
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and not angular ; it is in several respects intermediate between 
Culcita and Pentaceros, 

Randasia granulata, n. s. 

Body five- sided ; back minutely granular, with roundish convex 
subconical tubercles in the reticulations ; the marginal plates four- 
teen on each side, the upper ones with a central series of tubercles. 

Inhab. Reefs of Attagor, Torres Straits. 

There are two specimens of this species in the British Museum, 
one in a very bad state. 

Randasia spinulosa, n. s. 

Body five-sided; back and upper marginal plates covered with 
numerous small, conical, acute spines, without any larger tubercles ; 
the upper marginal plates indistinct. 

Inhab. ? 

This species is very like the former in shape, size and appearance, 
but is very easily known from it by the numerous mobile acute spines 
with which the back and upper part of the margin are covered, ap- 
pearing to take the places of the small granulations, and by the 
absence of tlie tubercles on the elevated ribs of the back. 

Asterodiscus. 

Body pentagonal, coriaceous, depressed, covered with numerous 
close, flat-topped, unequal, small tubercles ; back convex ; dorsal wart 
roundish, subccntral ; arms short, rounded, with a pair of large con- 
vex kidney-shaped ossicules on each side of the tip above. Margin 
simple, rounded, beneath concave ; ambulacra with a series of short 
linear spines, placed in groups of four or five, each group on a separate 
ossiculc, and with two series of larger, blunt, club-shaped spines on 
the outside of the ambulacral spines. The young specimens have 
indistinct inferior marginal ossicules. 

Asterodiscus klegans. 

Pale brown when dry ; tubercles of the back unequal, the larger 
ones truncated, those nearest the mouth on the underside larger, 
club-shaped, rather crowded. 

Inhab. ? Brit. Mus. 

Pentaceros granueoscs. 

Five-rayed ; rays as long as the diameter of the disc, rounded at 
the tip. Back rather convex, Ossicules convex, rounded, all covered 
with close rounded granules, the two or three central ones on the 
top of each ossicule being larger, those on the middle of the back 
largest and subtubercular. The marginal ossicules convex, rounded. 

Inhab. Western Australia. 

Young ? Arms more slender, and the lower marginal ossicules 
near the tip of the arm each with a group of two or three spines, 
the one nearest the tip largest. 

llie dorsal surface of this species is furnished with abundance of 
pedicellaria^ one arising from each hole between the ossicules. 
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Stellastee Incei. 

Purplish, minutely granular ; back with scattered, conical, convex 
tubercles, those down the centre of the arm largest. The lower 
marginal plates are dattish. 

Inhab. North Australia. 

This species is very like Stellaster Childreni, Gray, Ann. and Mag. 
Nat. Hist. 1840, 278; Muller, Aster. 62. 128. t. 4. f. S ; Asterias 
equestris, Retzius, Dies. 12 ; but it is purplish when dry; the back 
is tubercular ; the whole surface is minutely granular ; while the 
Japanese species is always white, the back smooth, and the granules 
of the surface are so minute and thin that they are very easily eroded, 
and the lower marginal plates are more convex and the central ones 
much larger than the others. 

Stellaster Belcueri. 

Back convex, with two or three large conical tubercles on the line 
extending to the centre of the arms. Arms slender, tapering, rather 
longer than the diameter of the disc. 

Inhab. Amboiria or New Guinea. * 

This species is intermediate between S. Qhildreni and S, Incei, 
having the white colour and the slender arms of the former, and the 
convex back and tubercles of the latter, but the tubercles arc larger 
and fewer, and the arms are more slender, having only a single 
series of plates betw’een the marginal ones.* 

There are two specimens in spirits and one dry, in the British 
Museum collection. 


Oalliderma. 

Body fiat, five-sided, rays rather elongated ; attenuated end only 
formed of the marginal plates. Ossicules all minutely grajiulatcd ; 
the dorsal ossicules flat- tipped, six-sided, some with a larger, globular, 
central tubercle- like granule. The marginal ossicules broad, gradually 
becoming smaller near the tip, short-edged, minutely granular, those 
of the upper and lower series alternating ; the edge of the upper 
ones wdth some indistinct spines on the margin, the lower ones with 
scattered mobile spines on the oral surface. The ossicules of the oral 
surface three-, four-, or six-sided, granular, with one (rarely two) 
central, comi)re8sed, acute, mobile spines . The ambulacral spines very 
small, close, fourteen or sixteen on each ossicule, forming a rounder 
group, with two or three series of large, scattered, mobile, acute 
spines on the outer side. 

This genus resembles Stellaster, but differs from it in the oral 
surface being furnished with scattered spines. 

There is a fossil species very like the one here described found in 
the chalk, and figured in Mr. Dixon's work on the fossils of Wor- 
thing, which I propose to call Calliderma Dixonii, There are pro- 
bably several other fossil species from the same locality ; they have 
been referred to the genus Tosia, but the ossicules are granular and 
the oral surface spinose. 
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. Calliokrma Emma. 

Flat, pentangular, the sides concave, the arms elongated, produced, 
tapering to a fine point, about two-thirds the length of the diameter 
of the disc. The dorsal ossicules six-sided, regular, flat-topped, 
covered with minute roundish granules ; the central granules of the 
central ossicules and those down the centre of the arms larger, 
globular, tubercular-like. The margin sharp-edged, concave in the 
centre ; the ossicules of the upper and lower series alternating, mi- 
nutely granular, with one or two larger subspinose granules on the 
middle of the upper margin. Marginal ossicules about fifty on each 
surface on each side, the lower series with scattered, acute, com- 
pressed spines on their oral side. 

The ossicules of the oral side four- or six-sided, rather irregular, 
minutely granular, each armed with a central, compressed, acute, 
mobile spine. 

Inliab. ? 

This species most nearly resembles a fossil found in the chalk, 
which, has hitherto been referred to the genus Tosia, and figured in 
Mr. Dixon’s forthcoming work on the fossils of Worthing. 

I have named this fine species in compliment to my daughter 
Mrs. J. P. G. Smith, who before her marriage commenced a series 
of plates to illustmte a monograph of this genus. 

Anthenea. 

This genus may be divided into tw'o sections, one having a very 
large two- lipped pore on each ossiculus of the oral surface ; the 
back netted and chaffy, as in A, chinensis and the following new 
species. 

Anthenea tuberculosa. 

Back obscurely netted, rather chaffy, with scattered, long, flat- 
backed tubercles. Marginal ossicules wdth some moderate granules, 
the upper o.ssicules with one or more large flat-topped tubercles on 
their upper part. 

Inliab. Port Essington. 

Ttiis species is very like Anthmea chinnnsis. Gray {Asterias pen- 
tagonuln, Lam. ?), but differs from it in being more convex and netted 
and more distinctly tubercular, and in the upper marginal tessera 
being armed with tubercles. 

Like the Chinese species, all the ossicules, both marginal and discal, 
of the oral surface, are furnished with large, elongated, two-lipped 
pores. 

The second section contains the following species, which have one 
or more small two-li])2)ed pores on some of the ossicules of the oral 
surface ; the back subtubercular, and the ossicules all covered with 
arge roundish granules. 

Anthenea guanulifeka. 

Both surfaces covered with small roundish granules, the back with 
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rather convex osaiculcs ; the arms as long as the diameter of the 
body ; back with one or two scattered tubercles, 

Var. Back with a blunt tubercle on the centre of each of the ossi- 
cules of the middle of the back, 

Inhab. ? 

This species is easily known from the former by the smaller gra- 
nules on the surface, the length of the arms, and the small size of the 
two-lipped pores ; those of the dorsal surface are very minute. 

Hosia spinulosa. 

Body flat, pentagonal, sides concave ; arms not half the length of 
the diameter of the body ; ossiculcs large, subequal, six-sided, very 
minutely granular. Marginal ossiculcs on each side, convex, 
deeply separated from each other with a series of two or three small, 
acute, spine-like tubercles in the centre of each. The ossicules of the 
oral surface flat, minutely granular, with small two-lipped pores. 

Inhab. Indian Ocean ; Piiilippines. 

This species nearly resembles the shape of Tosia australis, but is at 
once known from that species by the granular ossicules, the sjjjlnes on 
the margin, and the two-li])ped pores beneath ; it diflfers from Hosia 
flavcsceus in its being five-sided instead of five-armed, and in having 
no spines on the middle of the back. 

Astuogonium (restricted). 

Body pentangular, flat above and below. Back and oral surface 
protected by triangular ossiculcs, each covered wdth numerous erect, 
cylindrical, truncated tubercles or granules, those of the oral surface 
longest. Margin strengthened with regular, oblong, four -sided ossi- 
cules, covered with small regular granules, except on the most con- 
vex part of their centre.®, those of the upper and lower scries opposite 
each other. Dorsal wart single. Ambulacra with cylindrical trun- 
cated sjiines, in groups of four on each ossiculus of equal size, not 
forming a rounded group, and with a series of similar, rather larger 
spines on their side, and a series of small ossicules with terminal 
granules on their outer sides. Bilabiate slits arc on either surface. 

Messrs. Muller and Troschel have proposed a genus under this 
name, which I have here restricted to smaller limits, to more accurately 
distinguish the s])ecies. 1 have described all we have in the Museum. 

A. Body flat, five-sided; grariules short ; ossicules flat -topped, not 
tubercled, 

Astuogonium: ouanularis. ^^terias granularia, Retz. Dis. ; 

Muller, Zool. Dan, t. 92. f. 1 . 

Pentagonal, sides rather concave. Back bright crimson ; oral sur- 
face yellowish ; marginal ossiculcvs oblong, j on each side, rather 
convex, covered, except at the most convex part of the upper and 
low'er surface, with very minute granules. Dorsal ossicules hexa- 
gonal, flat-topped, wuth short flat-topped granules ; ossiculcs of oral 
surface similar, but granules longer. 

Inhab. North Sea. British Museum. 
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This species is very like Tosia australist but is at once known 
from it by the granules covering the greater part of the surface of 
the marginal ossicules. 

Astrogonium miliare. 

Flat, dark red, pentangular ; rays rounded at the end, about one- 
third the length of the diameter of the disc. Margin rounded, ossi- 
cules or on each side, covered with uniform, close granules. 
Dorsal ossicules rather convex, covered with uniform granules. 

Inhab. New Zealand. 

Like A. granular is in form, but the margin is round, and the mar- 
ginal plates are more numerous. 

Astrogonium in^kquaue. 

Pentagonal, sides rather concave. Arms acute. Dorsal ossicules 
rather convex, covered with small roundish granules. Marginal 
ossicules f on each side, the tw'o central ones small, narrow ; four 
others large, convex, the two at the tip very small. 

Inha^. New Guinea.^ or Amboina.? Capt. Sir E. Belcher. 

B. Back rather convex, the marginal and dorsal ossicules ivith a small 

central convexity or rounded tubercle ; the granules of the oral 
surface rather elongate, rounded, 

Astrogonium tttberculatum. 

Body pentangular, sides concave; arms rather produced, acute, 
tapering; the ossicules of the dorsal surface, of. the upper and lower 
marginal series, each furnished with a small, central, rounded tu- 
bercle. Mar^.inal ossicules on each side, the dorsjil tubercles 
on the middle of the back and dow n the centre of each arm rather 
larger. 

Inhab. Port Natal. 

C. Body flat ; ossicules of the dorsal, marginal and oral surface en- 

tirely covered vnth rather elongated uniform granules ; marginal 
ossicules small, erect, rounded above. 

Astrogonium paxillosum. 

Blackish (perhaps discoloured). Pentagonal, fiat. Arm nearly as 
long as diameter of disc, rounded at the end. All the ossicules of 
the back, edge, and oral surface, covered wdth regular, uniform, 
rather long, erect granules, forming a level surface ; granules of the 
oral surface longest. The margin^ ossicules narrow, erect, rounded 
above. Ambulacral spines elongate. 

Inhab. Port Essiiigton. 

This species, from the length of the granules, passes towards the 
Astropectens , the elongated tubercles luiving much the appearance of 
tiiosc which are called paxilli in that genus. 

Pfntagonaster Dubeni, 

Body fiat. fivc> rayed ; rays tw'o-thirds the length of the diameter 
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of the disc, rounded at the end ; ossicules all convex, rounded. Mar- 
ginal 06 sicules-} -J, large, round, those near the end of the arms largest 
and most convex. 

Inhab. W. Australia. 

This species differs from P. pulchellus in the marginal ossicules 
being more equal, and in the arms being much longer and more 
slender. The ossicules of the dorsal disc ore unequal in size and 
rather irregularly formed ; those near the margin on the middle of the 
sides are oblong and narrow, those of the oral surface are more re- 
gular and not so convex, those near the angles of the mouth being 
the largest and subtriangular. 

I have named this beautiful species in memory (I regret fo say) of 
M. W. Von Diiben, who has lately published a very admirable paper 
on the northern species of this family. 

Tosu, Gray. 

The granules between the ossicules are deficient in tlie dead and 
washed specimens. It has been thought that the fossil species found 
in the chalk belonged to this genus, but the surface of the jssiculcs 
of most of the specimens 1 have .seen show, from the scars with which 
their surface is covered, that they were covered with granules, there- 
fore they rather belong to the restricted genus Astrogonium. 

In some species of this genus the ossicules of the oral disc are more 
or less entirely covered with crowded, flat-topped granules, 

Tosia grandis. 

Dorsal ossicules %ery unequal, flat-topped. Marginal ossicules 
H rJI rather convex ; the ossicules of tlic oral sur- 

face are furnished with two or three rows of crowded granules, and 
those near the ambulacra are most covered. 

luhab. Western Australia. 

Link, under the name of P. regularis, t. 13. f. 22, 23, copied 
(E. M, t. 96*. and Seba, hi. t, 8. f. 4) a species like the above, but it 
has only ten margin^ plates. Midler, who thought he examined 
Link’s .sj)ecimen at Lcipsic, describes it as having seven upper and 
five under marginal plates. 

Tosia aurata. 

Golden yellow. Dorsal ossicules flat-topped, the five in the centre, 
between the central lines of the arras, largest, and round ; the mar- 
ginal ossicules } J, or rather convex and nearly equal (that nearest 
the to]) not being longer than the others) ; the ossicules of the oral 
disc, all excej)t a few in the middle of each area, entirely covered 
with flat-topped granules. 

Inhab. Australia. Brit. Mus., three spec. 

In others, the ossicules of the oral surface are only edged with a 
single series of granules, like those of the back. 

Tosia tubehculakis. 

Yellow, edges reddish. The dorsal ossicules convex, sub tubercular, 
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those of the centre of the arms highest, those between the arm in 
the centre largest, nearly flat. The marginal ossicules or -I 
each side, convex, sub tubercular, the one near the top of the arm 
largest and oblong, longitudinal, convex. The ossicules of the oral 
surface small, each surrounded with a single series of granules. 

Var , } or young ? The ossicules of the oral surface near the edges 
covered with granules. 

Inhab. Swan River. 

There is a specimen in the British Museum with six marginal 
ossicules very like the above, but differing from it in the dorsal 
ossicules being only convex and rounded ; it has the same convex and 
large marginal plate. 

Tosia rubra. 

Red brown. Dorsal ossicules rather convex, rounded. Marginal 
ossicules on each side, rather convex, equal, that at the tip of the 
arms smaller, narrow. The ossicules of the oral surface flat- topped, 
with a single series of marginal granules. 

Inhab. Australia. 

9 

Tosia australis. Gray, Ann. Nat. Hist. 

Yellowish or reddish. Dorsal ossicules rather convex, rounded. 
Marginal ossicules ^ on each side, rather convex, equal ; the ossicules 
of the oral surface flat-topped, with a single series of marginal gra- 
nules. 

Inhab. W, Australia, Swan River. 

Petricia. ^ 

Body convex, five-rayed. Skin above and below varnished and 
spineless. Back strengthened with numerous, sunken, moderate- 
sized ossicules ; the margin with two scries of larger oblong ossicules, 
but sj)ineless ; the oral surface with rather regularly disposed smaller 
ossicules. Ainbulacral sj)ines subulate, placed in pairs, with a second 
series of similar but rather larger spines on the outer side of them. 

This genus is very like Porania, but the back docs not appear to 
be angular, the margin is edged with spines, and the ainbulacral 
spines are in pairs, and not single as in that genus. The ossicules 
of the back and oral surface are punctured, and one of them situated 
near the edge of the back, in the middle space between the arms, is 
furnished with a linear pore edged with convex lips. 

Petricia punctata. 

Orange, when dry. 

Inhab. the Reef of Attagor. J. B. Jukes, Esq. 

There is a single species of this genus in the British Museum col- 
lection. 

I may here remark, that the specimen of Porania gihbosa, the Aste- 
rias gibbosus of Leach, and Goniaster Templetoni of Forbes, in the 
British Museum from Arran, are exactly like Asterias pulvilius of 
Muller, received from Norway, in the same collection. 
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Patiria. 

The upper side, between the angles of the arms, is covered with 
small, roundish groups of spines. 

This genus may be divided into three sections : 

1 . Body pentagonal ; the dorsal ossicules lunate , narrow ; the edge of the 

arms acute, 

Patiria coccinea. Gray. 

Asteriscus coccineus, Muller &; Trosch, 43. 

The roundish group of spines between the lunate ossicules are very 
abundant. * 

2. Body five-rayed ; rays thick, rounded; dorsal ossicules lunate, sub- 

triangular ; arms convex above and rounded on the sides, 

Patiria granifeua. 

? Asterias granifera, Lam, n. 24 ? ; var. ^ petits grains, Oudart, t. 

Brown. Back rather convex. The arms broad, rounded at the 
end, nearly as long as the diameter of the disc, rounded above, fiat 
beneath ; the lunate dorsal ossicules covered with short, crowded 
spines, and with only a few small tufts of spines between them, the 
ossicules of the oral surface each with a transverse line of six or eight 
spines. 

Inhab. ? 

Variety, the arms more slender, about one- third longer than the 
diameter of the disc. 

Inhab. ? Brit. Mus. 

l^hc variety may be a distinct species, but the specimen is not in 
sufficiently good preservation to determine this point with accuracy. 

3. The body five-rayed, rays thick, rounded ; the dorsal ossicules, espe- 

cially those at the end of the arms, broad, rounded, the back covered 
with two or three beaked pedicel lar la nearly hiding the tubercles, 

Patiria ocellifera. 

Asterias ocellifera, Lam, 45 ; Oudart, t. . fig. . 

Body five-rayed ; arms tliick, rounded, as long as the diameter of 
the disc, bluntish at the end ; the dorsal ossicules broad, oblong or 
roundish, reddish, covered with short, crowded spines ; the oral sur- 
face with transverse rows of three to five mobile spines. 

Inhab. 1 

This species much more nearly resembles Oudart* s figure than the 
species I have described under the name of Nectria oculifera, 

Patiria obtusa. 

Brown, depressed, five- to six-rayed; rays depressed, rounded at 
the end ; dorsal surface with lunate ossicules crowded with short 
spines ; oral surface with circular groups of crowded spines in the 
middle of each ossicule. 

Inhab. Panama. Sandy mud, six to ten fathoms. 
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PaTIHIA ? CRASSA. 

Pale yellow (dry), five-rayed; rays thick, rather tapering, about 
half as long again as the diameter of the disc. Dorsal surface formed 
of convex, svibhemispherical ossicules, covered with crowded minute 
spines. The oral surface with roundish groups of short, crowded 
spines, like paxilli. 

Inhab. W. Australia. Mr. Gould. 

Pteraster capensis. 

Body subpentagonal, swollen, edge very thick, rounded; back 
convex, reticulated, with rounded groups of very small ossicules at 
the junction of the reticulations. 

Inhab. Cape of Good Hope. 

The spines of the ambulacra are like those of Pteraster militaris, 
but they are longer, and the series of webbed spines on their outer 
margins are scarcely longer than those of the ambulacra, while in 
the northern species they are much longer and thicker, and there is 
no appearance of the two long glassy spines at the angle of the 
mouth, fto distinct and peculiar in that 52)ecies. 

Ganeria. 

Body flat, five-rayed. Back coriaceous, strengthened with nume- 
rous small, linear and curved series of very short cylindrical siunes. 
Margin perpendicular, with two series of narrow ossicules, each 
anned with a central, erec^t, linear series of short cylindrical si)incs. 
Oral surface covered with diverging spines, one being jdaced on each 
ossicule. Ambulacra linear, wdth two series of tentacles, and edged 
with subulate spines, two on each ossicule, and with a series of di- 
verging spines at the angles near the mouth. 

Ganeria falklandica. 

Body five-rayed ; rays as long as the diameter of the disc, rather 
blunt at the tip. 

Inhab. Falkland Islands. Captain Sir James Ross. 

3. Description of a new species op Fulgora. 

By Arthur Adams, Esq., R.N. 

Fulgora (Hotinus) Sultana, Adams and White. Fulg. thoracc 
superiore et rostra sanguineis ; elytris ad basin nigro-fuscis lineis 
ovhreis venosis, ad apicem ochreo-fuscis ; alls ad basim inlcnsit 
carmineis, ad angulum analem roseis, ad apicem fuscum quatuor 
vel quinque maculis rotundatis albis ornatis. 

Rostrum and upper surface of thorax of a rich blood-red colour. 
The form of the beak intermediate between that of //. clavatus of 
Westwood and H, pyrorhynchus of Donovan. Elytra blackish brown 
at the base, traversed by ochraceous veins, with the tip ochraceous 
brown, llie W’ings with the base of a deep carmine fading to pale 
pink towards the anal angle, the tips brown, with four or five roundish 
white spots. Body above straw-coloured. 
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Body covered, when alive, with a white mealy substance. Lantern 
not luminous by day or night. Remains in a torpid state during the 
heat of the day, and becomes more active in the evening. 

Forest of Borneo near Tampasook, 

4. Short Descriptions of some new species of Crustacea in 
THE Collection of the British Museum. By Adam White, 
F.L.S. 

Family Parthenopidas, 

Cryptopodia dorsalis. White and Adams, n.s. 

Carapace narrower and wider than the same part in the Cryptopodia 
fornicata^ the greater part of the back covered with slight pustules ; on 
the posterior part of the carapace are two deep grooves placed longi- 
tudinally and slightly bent, so as to have a lyre-shaped form; posterior 
edge of the carapace with coarser and rounder crenations than in 
C. fornivata ; the ridges on the chelae with blunter tubercles. 

This distinct and beautiful species of a singular genus was found 
by Mr. Adams in the Sooloo Sea, where the bottom was stony. 

When alive, it is of a dirty flcsh-colour, with brown markings and 
minute black specks ; on each chela there i§ an -orange linear spot : 
under surface of a dead white, on the breast reddish. 

Mr. Adams informs me that the species of this genus resemble 
those of Calappa in their habit of simulating death when disturbed, 
folding the chelae close to the front of the carapace and concealing 
their legs under the dilated sides of the carapace. They are always 
found in decj) water, while the Calappidce are found on sandy flats, 
sometimes buried under the sand. 

Family Ocypodid^. 

Gelasimus crassipes. White, Cat. Crust, in Brit. Mus. p. 3G. 

Caraj)ace very much arched, suddenly narrowed behind ; four hind 
jiair of legs thicker and stronger than in other species ; front with a 
lobe, without narrow stalk. 

Hab. Philippine Islands (Siquejor). From Mr. Cuming's collec- 
tion. 

Gelasimus bellator. White, 1. c. 

Carapace wdth the fore-part just behind the insertion of eye-pedun- 
clcs sinuated, the front slightly dilated into a rounded lobe. larger 
hand with the fingers very long, the moveable with the sides nearly 
parallel, two or three larger tubercles on the edge near the base ; fixed 
finger margined on the under side ; the cutting edge with a very 
wide shallow tubercular sinus at base ; at the end of sinus beyond the 
middle a strong wide tooth, which gradually slopes down to the end, 
which curves up. 

Hub. Philippine Islands. From Mr. Cuming’s collection. 

Gelasimus cultrimanus. White, 1. c. p. 35. 

Front between the eyes with a small dilated rounded lobe. Edge 
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of lower orbit very distinctly crenatecl ; carapace with the upper 
surface smooth ; the lateral edges rounded, without any shar]) keel 
from the outer orbital angle. Larger hand with the fiiigers wide, 
both at the end slightly curved outwards, the lower finger with a 
very wide sinus in the middle ; near the end a wide lobe serrato- 
crenated on the edge ; moveable finger with the lower edge nearly 
quite straight. 

Hab. Philippine Islands. From Mr. Cuming’s collection. 

Gelasimus porcellanus. White, 1. c. p. 36. 

Eye-pedicels very long ; the frontal portion of carapace not nar- 
rowed at base ; the hind part of carapace much longer than the 
side. Lower finger thickened at the end, the inner margins of both 
fingers with four larger tubercles amongst the small crenules. 

Hab, Borneo. Presented by the Lords of the Admiralty. 

Family Maiad^b. 

Tyche, Bell. 

Tv CHE EMAIIGIXATA. White, 1. C. p. 10. 

Carapace with the dilated part behind, deeply notched in tlic mid- 
dle ; the tubercles on the sides of the depressed part with hairs. 

The genus Tyche was established by Professor Bell in the Zoolo- 
gical Transactions for a species from Panama, which he lias described 
and figured under the name of T, lamvllifrons. The specimen from 
which the above brief description is taken is very much mutilated, 
but is clearly distinct from Mr. Bell's. 

Hah, West Indies. British Museum. 

Family Thklphusid.b, 

Valdivia, n. g. 

Outer jaw-feet with second joint wdder than long; third joint 
longer than wide, slightly notched at the end. Carapace depressed, 
rather more rounded in the outline than in Thelphusa ; the latero- 
anterior edge with four sharp teeth directed forwards ; legs very long, 
last joint very long, smooth. 

This genus is closely allied to Trichodaclylus , 

Valdivia serrata. White, 1. c. p. 31. 

Front quite straight ; a strong distinct keel from last tooth on side 
of canipace to hind part ; the whole upper surface of carapace and 
legs is covered with a brownish epidermis. 

Hab. ? British Museum. 

Family Grapsidas. 

Utica, White, n. g. 

Carapace somewhat eight-angled, tabular, the latero-aiiterior mar- 
gin with three teeth ; the latero-posterior part of the carapace ob- 
lique ; carapace behind very straight ; behind the middle there is a 
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very strong transverse ridge. Outer jaw-feet with the third joint 
on the outside straight, not dilated. Fore-legs small; hind-legs 
very long; tarsus not particularly dilated, somewhat elongated, 
fringed with hairs, as is the preceding joint. 

This genus, which is shortly characterized above, belongs to the 
family Grapsidee^ being nearly allied to Trichopus^ De Haan, which is 
synonymous with Varuna, M. Edwards. 

Utica gracilipes. White, 1. c. p. 43. 

Front wide, fore-edge very straight; behind it, and extending to 
the middle of the carapace, there is a considerable, wide, somewhat 
three-sided elevation, separated from the transv(*rse ridge by a deep 
lunated depression, from the ends of which a slight impressed line 
proceeds to the side of the ridge where it deepens ; legs very slender 
and fringed with hair. 

This species is a native of the Philippine Islands, from which it 
was first brought by Mr. Cuming. He found it in a freshwater 
rivulet among the mountains of the island of Negros.^ Mr. Adams 
found it also in the island of Mindanao, and from his journal has 
given me the following description, taken from the crustacean when 
alive : — 

** Carapace dark liver-colour ; legs reddish brown ; under surface 
dark brown, on the legs with a lighter tinge ; abdomen also of a 
lighter colour, with a yellowish line down the middle. ? . Frequents 
the deep, still, muddy freshwater rivers of the island of Mindanao, 
hiding under weeds and rotten wood. When caught this singular 
crustacean feigns deatli, contracting its limbs and rendering them 
rigid, as if it were in a catalepsy.’' 

5. Descriptions of several New Species of Spondtlus. By 

G. B. SoWERBY, JuN. 

Spondylus unicolor. Spond, testd solidd, obliqu^ ovaliy 7'tibro~ 
violas cent € ; costis 6 principafibus, squamis crassis, arcuatis ; 
subtiis concavis, pauhdum palmatisy prop'e marginem numcrosis ,- 
costis inter st it lalibus spinis crassis, brevibus, arcuatis ornatis ; 
inter costas sulcis tionmillis* 

Hub. ? Mus. M. Griiner; G. B. Sowerby. 

Spondylus Cumingii. Spond. testd liberd, regulari, subrotundatd, 
subdepressd ; ared cardinali pared; costis principalibus 6 elevatis, 
Icevibus, squamis subelongatis, laevibus, arcuatis, palmatis, ad 
latera palmarum undulatim fimbi'iatis ; interstitiis imbricatim stri- 
atis ; colore fusco rubescente. 

A free-growing species, with short cardinal area, in some degree 
resembling S. regius and S. imperialis, but most remarkable for the 
beautiful manner in which the arched palinated scales are frilled and 
fluted at the sides. 

Hab. ? Mus. H. Cuming. 

Spondylus limbatus. Spond* testd ovali, crassd, vix costatd, 
squamis depressis, Icevibus, palmafis, hrevibus, irregularibus, inee- 
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qualibus^ 9 1 1 dispositis ; interstitiis minutissime striatis, car- 

dine magno; colore squamarum croceo, interstitiarum obscure, 
violaceo ; intus limbo purpurea, 

Hab, Persian Gulf. Mus. Griiner. Brit. Mus. ; G. B, Sowerby, 

Sponuylus sinensis. Spond. testd Itsevi, elongato-ovali, ared car- 
dinali plerumque elongatd ; costis 5 ad G principalibuSt via? elevatis, 
squaynis Icevibus, depressis, palmatis ; interstitiis kevibus, costis 
incequalibus et squamis minoribus ; colore pallid^ fuloo, vel roseo, 
vel albo, prope umbonem fusco variegato. 

Remarkable for the smooth, depressed, palmated, spoon-shaped 
scales on the five or seven principal ribs, which are repeated in mi- 
niature i<i the interstices. 

From China. 

Spondylus LiNQUA-FELis. Spoud, tcstd ovttU, cmssd, ared cardi- 
nali et auriculis magnis ; costis numerosis, vLv cla^atis, spinis 
brevibus» cequalibus, numerosis armatis ; colore fusco, subtus cf'oceo, 

A much more solid shell than S, asper^dmus, with the hinge large ; 
the colour i^ a uniform dark brown, which is shown in the interior 
by a well-defined border. The shell is covered by nearly equal ribs, 
which are armed by short, thick, slightly curved prickles. 

Hab. ? Mus. M. Griiner. 

Spondylus digitatus, Spond. testd suhrotundatd, lemii, costaid ; 
costis 6 ad 9 principalibus, vix elevatis, sqvamis revtiusenlis, 
arcuatis, ad tenninos palmatis, aculeatim divisis ; interstitiis spi- 
nosis i colore fusco, vel ruhro, vel purpurea, ad umbones rubro 
variegate . 

The peculiarity of this species consists in the beautifully branched 
and digitated palmations which terminate the erect and arched 
scales. 

Hab. Bermudas ; Belcher. Mus. H. Cuming. 

Spondylus a-sperrimus. Spond. testd suhrotundatd ; costis nume- 
rosis vix elevatis, sub<equalibus, aculeis hrcvibtts, ercctis, creberri- 
mis, subths canaliculatis ; interstitiis scahriculis et sphiosis, colore 
valves superiori fusco, prope umbonem variegato ; valva: inferiori 
croceo. 

Hah, ? Mus. H. Cuming. 

Spondylus tenuispino.sus, Spond, testd ovali, temti, costis prin- 
cipalihus 8 spinis elongatis, tenuibus, erectis, numerosis, spinis in- 
terstilialibus minutis ; interstitiis minute imbricatis ; laminis valvee 
superioris elegantissime foliaceis ; colore pallidc cine reo , prope um- 
bonem rubro variegato, valvcc inferioris albo, prope umbonem fla- 
vido ruhro radiato. 

This species is distinguished by the thin, sharp, erect, white spines 
which ornament the numerous ribs. The upper valve is of a pale 
ashy colour, variegated with red near the umbo, and tlie under 
valve is white, with beautifully foliated laminae and a few graceful 
spines. 

V Hab, Australia. Mus. Cuming. 
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Note on the Hop- fly. By Feancis Walkeb, Esq. 

Thk alternate generation of Aphides, or the succession of winged to 
wingless broods, is an interesting part of their history, and the more 
so, for its consequence in many species is the migration and change 
of food of the winged insects. Thus the Hop-fly (Aphis Humuli) is 
hatched on the sloe, and the second generation passes thence to the 
hop, which is much exhausted by the third and fourth broods, but 
these decrease in number or disappear after awhile, and then the 
Aphis returns to the sloe. 

• 

On the Parasitical Nature of the Rhinanthaceae. By J. Dkcaisne. 

Since DeCandolle established by ingenious observations and accre- 
dited by the authority of his name the separation of parasitic plants 
into two groups, 2)hysiologists have generally admitted it as a well- 
established law. It is known in fact that the phanerogamous 
plants w’hich are parasitic upon the stems of other vegetables have 
green leaves, w'hile those upon roots do not possess true leavQ^, con- 
tain no green colouring matter, but are generally of a whitish, yel- 
lowish or violet colour : in other words, they appear blanched or 
sickly when compared to other plants; their leaves, or the scales with 
w’^hich their stems are provided, are generally without epidermic 
pores. The absolute character of the law advanced by DeCandolle 
has how'ever been recently modified by the observation of Mr. W. 
Mitten of a plant (Thesium Linophyllum) parasitic upon roots and 
nevertheless provided with green leaves. 

The observation of Mr. Mitten immediately called to mind a fact 
I had long noticed, that is, the impossibility of cultivating jdants be- 
longing to the group of the true Rkmaathacem. Wishing to intro- 
duce into cultivation the purple cow-wheat (Melampyrum arvense), I 
frequently sowed the seed, which however all perished a few days 
after their germination without ray being able to account for thb want 
of success. The same applies to species of Pedicularis and Euphrasia : 
removed wdth care from the field and transferred with every possi- 
ble caution into our gardens these plants soon dry up, in a few 
hours they become black and so brittle that they appear to have been 
scorched. Bearing in mind these facts, the question suggested itself, 
w’^hether the uncultivable Rhinanthacece might not be parasitic plants ; 
in fact, their rapid death in our gardens and their injurious effects 
upon the neighbouring plants, a fact well known to cultivators, led me 
to suspect their parasitic nature. The observation which I have the 
honour to brings before the Academy settles this question, llie 
sj)ecies of Alectorolophus, Mdampyrum and Odontites are true para- 
sitic plants which fix themselves to the roots of grasses, shrubs or 
even trees by numerous suckers. These suckers are arranged on the 
branched and delicate rootlets of Melampyrum in the same manner 
as on the filaments of Cuscuta ; the parasitic rootlets are in close 
contact with the young roots of the plants upon which they feed ; 
the point of contact is indicated by a swelling. 

Ann. Mag. N, Hist. VoL xx. 15 
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I regret that I have not yet been able to verify the parasitic na- 
ture upon other species than those which occur in our fields. 1 
propose however to examine whether what 1 have observed in the 
plants of this neighboiurhood will occur or not in analogous plants, 
or whether this phsenomenon is so modified in them as to afford an 
explanation of the anomalies of structure I am about to point out. 

In a memoir presented to the Academy, M. Duchartre described 
in a parasitic plant, Laihrata clandesiina, a peculiar ligneous structure, 
the most prominent character of which is the absence of medullary 
rays : on the other hand, M. Elie Brogniart in noticing this fact in 
his report on this paper wished to ascertain whether it did not occur 
in other plants belonging to the same class as the Clandestine, and 
he found it in Melampyrum ; nevertheless in pointing out the anoma- 
lous structure in these vegetables, MM. Brogniart and Duchartre 
did not connect it with the fact of parasitism, but merely saw in it a 
relation of family. However, this peculiar organization appears to 
me intimately connected with the parasitic nature of the plants, 
judging from the uniformity of structure jyid the black colour 
of the stems of Fediculari», Castillegiay Cymharia, Bartsla, Buchnera, 
which ^are all destitute, according to my observations, of medullary 
rays. 

If parasitic plants assume a black tint mixed with blue on drying 
— ^if the absence of medullary rays is one of their attributes — and if 
these characters are connected with a special absorption of the nutri- 
tive juices. I may observe that these occur without exception in a group 
of plants which no one has hitherto suspected of being j)arasites, I 
mean the Sundews, which are likewise unciiltivable. But with re- 
gard to the species of Drosera there is another anomaly far more 
singular to be investigated, that of a dicotyledonous plant being 
parasitical upon a moss, if, as 1 suspect, the Sphagnum is necessary to 
the nutrition of the Drosera, There still remains to ascertain the 
relation of causality between these characters of structure and para- 
sitism. 

WMi respect to the peculiar coloration of the blackening juices 
which these parasitical vegetables contain, that is a question which 
belongs to chemistry. In conclusion, the foregoing observations 
upon Melampyrum, Odontites and Alectorolophus explain clearly why 
it is impossible to cultivate these plants, which do not meet in the 
artificial soil of our gardens with the roots of those vegetables at 
whose expense they live ; it also throws some light in my opinion 
upon the fact observed by agriculturists, that tlie Rhinanthacece exert 
an injurious effect upon the grasses and Cerealia. — Comptes Rendus, 
July 12, 1847. 

On the situation of the Olfactory Sense in the terrestrial tribe of the 
Gasteropodous Mollusca, By Joseph Leidy, M.D. 

While no observer of the habits of the terrestrial Gasteropoda 
doubts the existence of the sense of smell in them, but, on the con- 

* A translation of this memoir appeared in the * Annals * for June 1845. 
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tmry, asserts positively that it does exist, the anatomist has not 
hitherto been able to point out its precise seat. 

Swammerdam, in his ' Biblia Natum/ speaks decidedly of the ex- 
istence of this sense in Helix pematia, but offers no conjecture as to 
its situation. Blumenbach remarics, under the head of Verms^ 
** Several animals of* this class appear to have the sense of smelling, 
as many land-snails {Helix pomatia, &c.).’* and afterwards adds. 
But the organ of this sense is hitherto unknown ; perhaps it may 
be the stigma thoracicum/* Cuvier, in his ‘ M6moire sur la Limace 
et le Colima^on/ after remarking on the delicacy of this sense, 
thinks it probable it may reside dans la peau toute enti^re, qui a 
beaucoup de texture d’une membrane pituitaire." * 

In investigating the anatomy of this tribe of (Jasteropodous Mol- 
lusca, i detected an organ which appeared to have l)een entirely 
neglected, or has escaped the notice of those who have dissected 
these animals. It is a depression or cul-de-sac, having its orifice 
beneath the mouth, between the inferior lip and the anterior extre- 
mity of the podal disqiand which in many species of different genera 
is elongated backw'ards into a blind duct, more or less deep, c^ccupy- 
ing a situation just above the podal disc within the visceral cavity. 
In Bulimus fasciatus it extends backwards as far as the tail, and is 
several times folded upon itself ; in Glandina truncata it extends the 
length of the podal disc ; in the various species of Helix it is found 
from a superficial depression to a sac the length of the podal disc ; 
in Succinea ohliqua it is of considerable length ; in Umax and Arion 
it is a superficial depression ; in an undetermined species of Vaginula, 
hereafter to be described, I found it half an inch in length, &c. 

It is (composed of two laminae ; a delicate lining mucous membrane 
and an external layer, having a whitish or reddish glandular ap])ear- 
ance. A large nerve on each side, from the subcesophageal ganglia, 
is distributed to its commencement, l)esides w'hich it receives nume- 
rous smaller branches along its course from the same ganglia. Its 
arterial supply is derived from the cephalic branch of the aort^ 

I’his organ, from its situation, relative size to the degree ot per- 
fection of the olfactory sense, as in the carnivorous Glandina truncata^ 
&c., its structure and nervous supply, I thiiik, is the olfactory 
organ*. — Silliman's Journal for May 1847. 

A new species of Procellaria from Florida, By G. N. Laweenck. 

Procellaria brevirostris . — Above brownish black, beneath white. 
Bill short ; upper tail- coverts white ; lower white, tipt with ash, and 
very long ; tarsi pale yellow, marked with* black at their ends for 
two-thirds their length. Length 16 inches, extent 39 inches. — Ibid, 

* Since writing the above, 1 have had an opportunity, through the kind- 
dess of Mr. Cassin, of examining a specimen of Helix pomatia from Europe, 
in wliicli 1 find the organ in question existing as a funnel-shape depression 
beneath the mouth, and extending backwards along the podal disc for the 
distance of three-fourths of an inch. This I consider particularly interesting, 
as the same species has been minutely dissected and described by Swam- 
merdam, Cuvier and others, without any reference whatever to this cul-de- 
sac. 


15 * 
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Description of a New Lizard discovered by Mr, Dyson in Venezuela, 
By J. E. Gray, Esq., F.R.S., F.Z.S. 

In the ‘ Annals and Magazine of Natural History * I described a 
lizard, from Columbia, which Mr. Brandt sent me under the name of 
Argalia marmorata, and considered it as the type of a peculiar family. 
In Mr. Dyson’s collection, just received at the Museum, there is a 
second species of this genus from Venezuela, differing from the former 
not only in the colouring, but in the size of the head and the com- 
parative lengtli of the tail. 

This genus has much the appearance of the Barisiee^ but is at 
once known from them and other New World Zonuridie by having 
femoral pores, by the position of the nostrils, and by the scales on 
the side of the body not being granular, though rather smaller than 
those of the back. 

Aroalia olivacea. 

Olive-green ; beneath pale brown ; sides of neck and body yellow 
spotted ; mil rather longer than the body and head, thick at the base. 
Palms of the feet bright yellow. • 

Inhab. Venezuela. 

Mr. Dyson found a pair of these lizards on a tree in the moun- 
tains, 8000 feet above the level of the sea, near the Colonia de Tova, 
by a tree called Grand Cedro, the largest known in Venezuela, and 
much larger than that described by Humboldt. 

They now’ form part of the collection of the British Museum, llie 
sexes are quite alike in form and colour. — From the Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society, June 2*2, 1847. 

sw’arm of ladybirds (coccinellue). 

As several accounts of a swarm of ladybirds have appeared in the 
daily papers and have excited some interest, I send j’ou a few^ notes 
made on this somewhat extraordinary phsenomcnon during a stay of 
a few days on the Isle of llianet. On Friday, August 8th, 1 was at 
Broadftairs. I'he wind was in the north-east ; and a good deal of 
rain fell, after a drought in that district of six montlis* duration. On 
the Saturday it became fine, with a strong wind from the south- 
west. Early in the morning, a few ladybirds made their appearance. 
Their number kept increasing during the whole of Saturday, Sunday 
and Monday, when the esplanade and cliffs on the west side of 
the town w^ere literally covered w’ith them. They were evidently 
borne upon the w ind, and were most numerous at the edges of the 
cliffs, as if they caught there as a last refuge before being carried 
out to sea again. The stalks of the dried plants were literally 
covered with these insects ; and the stems of Dipsacus, Centaurea 
and other plants looked as if they were borne down by a crop of red 
berries. The white dresses of the ladies attracted them especially, 
and gave no little annoyance to those who were afraid of them. 
They are however perfectly harmless, and, excepting for their dis- 
agreeable smell, need not be avoided. These creatures are carni- 
vorous, and, of course, could not find food in such immense* quan- 
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titles ; and many of them 1 found were reduced to the sad extremity 
of feeding on their departed friends, whose dead bodies were strewed 
about the paths in all directions. They were preyed upon in great 
numbers by a black beetle. They were not all of one species. The 
common one, with a yellow body and seven black spots, was most 
abundant ; next to that came the species with two black spots ; the 
species with nine spots was scarcer still ; and I took only a few spe- 
cimens of one with a black body and orange spots. The intensity 
of their colouring varied from a light yellow to a deep orange. 

The ladybirds continued at Broadstairs till Thursday, August 12, 
when a strong wind from the south setting in cleared the whole 
district. They however found a resting-place at Margate,*wbere I 
saw them in the same profusion in which they had appeared at 
Broadstairs. In a line from the Fort to the railway terminus they 
covered everything, and the air was filled with them. Up to this 
time, none, or not an unusual number of these creatures, had been 
seen at Ramsgate ; but on Saturday, the wind having got into the 
east on the previous evening, they began to appear there; aiid on that 
evening they appeared to me to be as numerous at Ramsgate as at 
Broadstairs and Margate. On the 17th and 18th of August I ob- 
served a smaller swarm of these insects at Broadstairs, the wind 
blowing in a notth- westerly direction. 

From several accounts in the Daily News of the 16th and 17th of 
August, it aj)pears that on Friday, August 13, the same insects were 
observed at Southend ; on the same day in great numbers in London ; 
niul oil the following Saturday and Sunday at Brighton. 

Large flights of these creatures are not uncommon. Various 
sw'arms of them have been recorded as occurring at Brighton, where 
they have been supposed to have been carried from the neighbouring 
ho])-grounds, as the larva of the ladybird feeds on the aphides w^hich 
are so destructive of the hop-plant. On the present occasion, how^- 
ever, it appears that these insects must have been brought by the 
south-west wind from the continent. That the direction of the wind 
determined their appearance is evident from the fact that thef disap- 
peared at Broadstairs on the day they w^ere seen at Margate, and 
were not found at Margate after their appearance at Ramsgate. The 
cause of the swarming of these insects is probably a scarcity of their 
natural food during the prevalence of a strong wind, which, sweeping 
over a large tract of the earth’s surface, carries along with it all who 
are disposed to go. That this is the case seems confirmed by the 
fact that at first these insects only appeared by degrees ; — a few 
arriving and the number gradually increasing on a particular spot. 
One of the correspondents of the Daily News states that they came 
over in the form of a cloud in the direction of Calais and Ostend ; 
but although I was on the spot at the time, 1 neither saw nor heard 
anything of this cloud. I may add, as a fact for your Folk-Lore, 
that in the Isle of Thanct some of the common jieople regarded this 
visitation as foreboding the death of a great personage. Such a flight 
occurred just before the death of George the Third . — Athenmm for 
Aug. 28, p. 912. 
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De$cr^ion of a mew species of Anser, By Gboroe N. Lawrence. 

Anser nigricans, Black-bellied Goose. Specific character : — A large 
white patch on the middle of the neck in front, and extending on the 
sides ; belly brownish black ; bill higher than broad at the base. 

Bill black ; legs and toes black, tinged with desh-colour ; iris dark 
hazel ; head black, tinged with brownish rufous adjoining the bill, 
witli a dirty white line under the eye ; neck and fore-part of the 
breast black ; a large white patch on the centre of the neck inter- 
mixed with black, except at the lower part, where it forms a distinct 
band of pure white ; it is nearly two inches in width, rounding on 
each side of the neck and almost meeting behind ; belly brownish 
black ; sides brownish ash, margined with white ; back dark brown, 
each feather margined with a lighter shade ; rump-feathers black ; 
axillars and lower wing-coverts gi*ayish black ; tail black, consisting 
of sixteen feathers ; upj)er and lower tail-coverts white ; wings black, 
extending half an inch beyond the tail ; second primary one line 
longer than tlie first ; third half an inch shorter ; vent white. 

Length 22^ inches ; alar extent 44 ; bill a little higher than broad ; 
measures along the ridge 1-j^ inch; from gape ; low*er man- 
dible 1 ; tarsus ; middle toe 2 ; outer 1§ ; inner 1^ ; weight three 
pounds. • 

I have taken the above description and figure from an adult female 
procured at Egg Harbour, N. J., in January. Since then two others 
liave been obtained at the same place, one of which I have in my 
possession. On dissection it proves to be a male. It agrees in 
markings with the female, but is evidently a younger bird, being 
somewhat lighter in the colour of its plumage. From this I infer 
they become darker by age. It is a little larger than the female, the 
bill being also stouter, measuring J inch high at the base. When 
on a shooting excursion some years since, at Egg Harbour, I noticed 
a bird flying at some distance from us, which our gunner said was a 
Black Brant. I’his was the first intimation I had of such a bird. 
Upon further inquiry of him, he informed me he had seen them oc- 
casionally, but they were not common. I have learned from Mr. 
Philip Brasher, who has passed much time at that place, that speak- 
ing to the gunners about them, they said they were well-known there 
by the name of Black Brant, and one of them mentioned that he once 
saw a flock of five or six together. 

From these facts it appears to be known to gunners, but has here- 
tofore escaped the notice of ornithologists. With all my inquiries 
I have not been able to procure a specimen before this winter. I 
think it a good and well-marked species. — Silltman*s Journal for 
May 1847. 

Account of a Blach and White Mottled Swan, on the water in the demesne 
of the Earl of Shannon, Castle Martyr, County Cork. By Maurice 
Glencon, Gamekeeper to the Earl of Shannon. 

In the year 1843 a male black swan pmred with a white female 
swan ; she laid six eggs, and hatched four cygnets. Before they got 
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to the age of eix months/ three of them met with untimely deaths. 
This bird in 1845 paired with its father, and laid four eggs, which 
came to nothing. It is very like the father about the head, but about 
the body it resembles the white swan. It lives on the water with 
others, black swans and white swans, and agrees with both. 

The above statement may be relied on as authentic and correct, 
because I have witnessed it from beginning to ending. 

Upon the same island where this bird was born I have seen more 
than eighty cormorants’ nests, on Scotch fir-trees not under sixty feet 
in height, in which they hatched their young. This was fourteen 
years ago . — From the Proceedings of the Zoological Society, June 
22, 1847. 

Castle Martyr, June 1847. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR JULY 1847. 
Chiswick . — July 1. Light clouds ; fine: overcast. 2. Slight drizzle : cloudy. 
3. Overcast : clear. 4. Very fine; clear: cloudy. 5. Sultry. 6. Very fine. 
7. Overcast : slight shower. 8. Rain : cloudy ; clear. 9. Cloudy and fine. 
10. Overcast ; clear. 1 1, 12. Very fine. 13. Sultry. 14— *16. Excessively hot. 
17. Thunder, lightning and heavy rain all the morning: fine: cloudy. 18. Cloudy. 
19. Slight showers. 20. Overcast and line. 21. Very fine. 22. Heavy clouds : 
clear at night. 23, 24. Very fine. 2.5. Overcast. 26. Clear and fine. 27, 28. 


Very tine. 29. Sultry. 30,31. Very fine. 

Mean temperature of the month 65^*84 

Mean temperature of July 1846 65 *46 

Mean temperature of July for the last twenty years 63 *08 

Average amount of rain in July 2 36 inches. 


Boston. — July 1 — 3. Cloudy. 4, .5. Fine. 6. Fine : lialf-past 2 p.m. thermo* 
meter 76'\ 7. Fine : rain early this morning. 8. 'Cloudy ; tremendous storm 

of thunder, lightning and rain p.m. 9. Fine. 10, 11. Cloudy. 12. Fine: 4 i\m. 
thermometer 81®. 13. Fine. 14. Cloudy. 15. Cloudy : .3 p.m. thermometer 74®. 
16, 17. Cloudy. 18 — 21. Fine, 22. Rain. 23. Cloudy. 24 — 27. Fine. 
28, 29. Cloudy. 30, 31. Fine. 

Sandwick Manse, Orhuy . — July 1. Cloudy. 2, 3. Fog : fijie. 4, Damp : 
cloudy. 5. Cloudy : fog. 6. Fog, 7. Drops. 8. Rain : clear. 9. Bright : 
fine. 10. Fog : bright : fine. 11. Bright : fine. 12. Clear : fine. 13. Damp: 
cloudy. 14. Bright: ahowers. 1.5. Clear: fine. 16. Bright : fine. 17. Cloudy, 
18. Rain. 19. Drizzle; damp. 20. Drizzle: cloudy. 21. Drizzle ; fog. 22. 
Showers; rain. 23. Cloudy: showers. 24. Cloudy; tine. 2.5. Fine, 26. Bright: 
drizzle. 27. Rain : cloudy. 28. Showers. 29. Showers : clear. 30. Bright: 
showers 31. Bright: rain. 

Apjilegarth Manse, Dumfriesshire. — July 1. Very fine : thunder, 2 — 4. Very 
fine. .5. Very fine : mackerel sky and sultiy p.m. 6. Very fine. 7,8. Heavy 
showers ; thunder. 9. Cloudy and threatening. 10. Rain. 11. Rain: fog p.m. 
12. Fine, but cloudy. 13. Very fine: fog early a. m. 14. Heavy dew : very fine. 
15. Very fine : shower and thunder. 16, Cool and breezy : thunder. 17. Very 
fine : air elastic. 18. Very fine : drizzle p.m. 19,20. Very fine. 21. Fine, but 


cloudy : shower and thunder. 22. Showers ; refreshing. 23. Fair and fine. 
24. Fair and fine, but dull. 25. Shower early a..m.; fine. 26. Fine bracing air. 

27. Cloudy : threatening ; thunder. 28. Fair, but cloudy. 29 — 31. Fair, but 

cloudy : unsettled. 

Mean temperature of the month 61®*55 

Mean temperature of July 1846 59 *20 

Mean temperature of July for twenty*five years 58 *14 

Average rain for twenty years 3*91 inches. 
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XX , — Description of the Atlas, Axis, and Subvertehral Wedge 
Bones in the Plesiosaurus, with remarks on the homologies of 
those bones. By Prof. Owen, F.R.S. 

In my ^ Jlej>ort on British Fossil Reptiles* ^ two explanations are 
oflfered of the special homologies of the subvertebral wedge-bones 
discovered by Sir P. dc M. Grey Egerton in the neck of differ- 
ent species of Ichthijosaurus \, — the one as repetitions of the 
^odontoid process,^ the other as of the so-called ^body of the 
atlas ^ in existing reptiles. V^iewing the subvertebral wedge-bones 
in their wider relations, 1 subsequently describ(‘,d them as de- 
tached developments of bone in the lower part of the capsule of 
the notochord {chorda dorsalis, auct.) ; illustrating that view by 
reference to the condition of the corresponding part of the ver- 
tebral column in a lai'gc Siluroid fishj. Subjoined is a figure 
of that remai’kablc structure (fig. 1) ; in which c o is the basi- 


Fig. 1. 



« Section of anchylosed cervical or anterior abdominal vertebra? of Bagrus 
tachypomust iiat, size. 


* Report of British Association, 8vo, 1839, pp. 100, 101. 

I Geological Transactions, 2nd ser. vol. v, p. 187. pi, 14, 1836. 

I Report on Vertebrate Skeleton, Rep. Brit. Assoc. 1846, p. 260. 
Ann. ^ Mag, N. Hist. Vol. xx. 16 
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occipital or centrum of the occipital vertebra ; i n its internal or 
medullary structure ; e y its cortical compact portion : the arrest 
of ossification in the posterior part of its medullary portion has left 
the deep concavity turned towards the atlas, and which was filled 
by the liquified remains of the gelatinous part of the notochord ; 
but continuous ossification in the notochordal capsule has anchy- 
losed the cortical part of the occipital centnim (ex) with that {ca,ex) 
of the centrum of the atlas, c a is the ossified medullary part of 
the centrum of the atlas ; n o is the neural arch of the occipital 
vertebra ; n a the neural arch of the atlas, separated from its 
ccutrufti ; cx, central part of the body of the axis ; cx,e x, cortical 
part of ditto ; n x, neural arch of the axis perforated by the 
motory and sensory roots of the nerves separately ; c 3, central 
part of body of third vertebra ; cS, e x, cortical part of ditto ; 
w3, neural arch; c4, central part of body of fourth vertebra; 
c 4, ex, cortical part of ditto ; n 4, neural arch of ditto ; c 5, cen- 
tral part of body of fifth vertebra ; c 5, ex, cortical part of ditto ; 
n 5, Mcurai arch of ditto. Here the vertebrae begin to exchange 
their elongated figure for the ordinary short one, which is exem- 
plified in c6, where they begin to be free. 

In the fish -like batrachians, the Menopomc for example, the 
body and neural arch of the atlas have coalesced : the anterior 
zygapophyses descend from the fore-part of the neural arch upon 
the sides of the fore-part of the centrum which })rojects forwards 
between them, like an odontoid process : the articular surface's of 
the zygapophyses (oblique or articular processes of human ana- 
tomy) are subcircular, slightly concave, directed fomards and a 
little upw^ards : they receive the convex zygapophyses or condyles 
of the coalesced cxoccipitals. The posterior zygapophyses of the 
atlas have also large subcircular articulations directed downwards. 
The body of the atlas appears to have been developed at the ex- 
pense of the central part of the notochord, which forms the an- 
terior convex part which articulates with the basi-occipital })late 
at the bottom of the foramen magnum. A deep concavity at the 
back part of the atlas contains the unossified remnant of the 
central or gelatinous part of the notochord. 

In the extent, however, to which the centrum of the atlas is 
ossified, the Meno])ome and other pereimibranchians resemble 
the fishes. If, indeed, the persistent })ortion of the notochord 
which fills the anterior concavity of the atlas and the posterior 
concavity of the basi-occipital in the Siluroid or other osseous fish 
were ossified and anchylosed to the atlas, that vertebra would 
closely resemble the atlas of the Menopome, and I regard the 
singular modification of form which the atlas of the Menopome 
presents, as compared with that of the osseous fish, to be due to 
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the above-described ossification of the anterior end of the central 
part of the notochord. If, on the other such ossified part 
of the notochord were to coalesce with the basi-occipital instead 
of with the atlas, it would form a tubercle on the back part of 
the occipital centrum which would fit into the concavity left on 
the fore-part of the centrum of the atlas. Fig. 2. 

Now this is precisely what has happened 
in those large extinct fish-like reptiles, the 
Enaliosauria (fig. 2). That is to say, the 
basi-occipital presents a convex condyle 
(c o) which is received into a cavity on the m 

fore-part of the body of the atlas ca, com- Anterior cervical verte- 
pleted below by the first ‘ wedge-bone ^ c a, brae, Ichthyosaurus, 
ex. The main or central part of the body of the atlas, ca^ 
as Sir P. Egerton has shown, is early anchylosed to the body 
of the axis, c x \ and, in a specimen in which he succeeded in 
separating the two vertebrae, they were applied to one another 
by flat and even surfaces. Into the lower part of this speedily 
obliterated symphysis a second distinct ossicle (ca?, c a) is wedged, 
a similar but smaller ossicle (c 3, e a) being situated at the infe- 
rior inttirspacc between the axis and third vertebra. 

Tlie condition of the anterior vertebrae of the large Siluroid 
fish (fig. 1), in which I found the central biconcave parts of the 
bodies of the atlas, axis, and three succeeding vertebrae established 
by distinct ossification of the central part of the notochord, whilst 
the whole were attached below to a continuous ossification in the 
capsule of the notochord, will explain what is meant by the state- 
ment that the subvertebral wedge-bones of the Ichthyosaurus arc 
derived from “ detached developments of bone in the lower part 
of the capsule of the notochord," at the inferior interspace be- 
tween the occi])ut and atlas, and at the similar interspaces of the 
two or three succeeding cervical vertebrae ; but varying in num- 
ber in different species. 

A recent opportunity of examining the atlas and axis of the 
Plesiosaurus, kindly afforded me by my friend Prof. Sedgwick, has 
not only strengthened this view of the general nature of the ^ sub- 
vertebral w^edge-bones,^ but has made me incline to the second 
hypothesis of the special homology of the first or anterior of the 
^^-5I?^cdge-bones, which is proposed in my ^ Report on British Fossil 
Reptiles,^ viz. that it answered to the part described as the body 
of the atlas in the existing Saurians and Chelonians; which there- 
fore may be regarded, like the first subvertebral wedge-bone, as 
the cortical part only of such vertebral body, like the plate of bone 
beneath the biconcave central part of the body of the atlas in the 
Siluroid fish. 


16 * 
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Ancliylospd atlas and axis, Plesiosaurus 
pachyomus, reduced. 


The atlas and axis in the Fig. 3. 

Plesiosaurus (fig. 3) pre^irvc 
the general proportions of 
the other cervical vertcbrte, 
and are consequently longer 
than their homologues in 
the Ichthyosaurus ; but they 
ai‘e similarly anchylosed to- 
gether, and measure 4^ cen- 
timeters (nearly 2 inches) 
in length, 3 centimeters 
across the anterior concave 
sm'face of the atlas, and 3^ centimeters across the less con- 
cave posterior surface of the axis: the neural arch of each 
vertebra has coalesced with its centrum ; and a long obtuse pro- 
cess is formed below by a similar coalescence of the first and 
second ‘ wedgc-bon(‘s’ with each other and with their respective 
centrums. The limits of the anterior ^ wedge-bone/ c a, e x, are 
traceable : it is proportionally larger than in the Ichthyosaurus 
(fig. 2), in which it is likewise larger than the succeeding wedge- 
bones. It forms in the Plesiosaurus the lower third part of the 
atlantal cup for the occipital condyle c a, ex •, the anchylosed 
bases of the ncurapophysc#(/j a) form the upper border of the 
cup, and the intermediate part or bottom of the cavity is formed 
by the centrum of the atlas [c a), or rather by that part which, 
like the biconcave centrum m the Siluroid fish, is developed from 
the central portion of the notochord. 

The smaller or second wedge-bone (c x, e x) is lodged in the 
inferior intersj)ace betw^cen the atlas and axis, but has coalesced 
with both bones, as well as with the large anterior wedge-bone 
or cortical part of the body of the atlas, ca, e x. This anterior 
wedge-bone develojies a thick but short rough tuberosity from 
its under part, but there is no distinct second tuberosity from 
the second wedge-bone : both, indeed, have so coalesced together 
as to parallel the continuous ossification of the under |)art of the 
notochordal capsule beneath the central parts of the bodies of 
the atlas and axis in the Siluroid fish (fig. 1, ca ex, cx e x, &c.). 
There is no transverse process from the centrum of the atlas of j 
the Plesiosaurus ; but the fractured base of a depressed parapo«J|l 
physis, p (lower transverse process), or anchylosed rib, projects 
from each side of the proper centrum of the axis. 

In a large Iguanoid lizard [AmUyrhynchus) tlie part answering 
to that described by Cuvier as the body of the atlas in the Mo- 
nitor and Crocodile* has the form of a wedge (fig. 4, ca, cx) 

* Ossem. Foss. v. pt. 2. p. 96. 
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like the first wedge-bone in the PlesiosauruSf and forms the lower 
third part of the cup for the occipital condyle : it articulates be- 

Fig. 4. 



h Cervical vertebrae, Amblyrhynohus. 


hind to a second similarly-shaped wedge-hone [convex) ) above to 
the part c a, (indicated by the dotted outline on the neural arch 
of the atlas which covers it,) which answers to the body of the atlas, 
or rather the central part of the body of the atlas, in the Plemsqurus 
(c c, fig. 3) ; but which there also immediately supports the naural 
arch [n a), whilst in the recent Saurian the base of each neura- 
pophysis {n a, fig. 4) descends to rest uikui the angles of the 
base of the ^ wedge-bone * {c a, e x) which represents the inferior 
perii)hcral part of the body of the atlas. The interspace between 
the bases of tlie neurapophyses is occupied by the distinct ossicle 
{c a) w hicli adheres closely by a flat surface to the body of the 
axis {cx)y and forms the bottom of the articular concavity for the 
occipital condyle ; it is the part described by Cuvier as ^ piece 
analogue k Fodontoide ^ in the Monitor*, and it is plainly the 
horaoiogue of the part of the body of the atlas which is joined 
by a flat surface, and early anchylosed, to the body of the axis in 
the Plesiosaurus and Ichthyosaurus. In the existing Lacertians 
the ^ odontoide ’ differs, however, from the anchylosed atlas of 
the Erialiosauria by taking no share in the support of the neura- 
pophyses of the atlas : the ossification of these has obviously ex- 
tended deeper into the sides of the notochordal capsule, so that 
they articulate directly with the wedge-bone [c «, e a) developed in 
the inferior part of that capsule : and the central ossification (c a) 
adapted to the lower half of such atlantal vertebral ring is pro- 
portionally reduced. The first ^ wedge-bone ^ or cortical part of 
the body of the atlas (fig. 4, c a, e x) is carinate bclow^ in the 
AmhlyrhynchuSy and the keel is produced backwards into a short 
spine. The second ^wedge-bone/ ex, ex, is similarly shaped, 
but rather larger than the first. Its base articulates behind with 
the body of the axis, c x, above with the odontoid piece, c a, and 
• Ossem, Foss. v. pt. 2. p. 283. 
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in front with the wedge-shaped cortical part of the body of the 
atlas ca, ex, Th(^ lower part of the second wedge-bone is pro- 
duced into a short s])iile. 

There is a distinct cartilaginous rudiment of a rib [pleura- 
popkysis, pi, 1 ) attached to the diapophysis (transverse process 
from the neural arch) of the atlas, and another from that of the 
fourth vertebra [pi, 4). The first ossified pleurapophysis [jd, 5) 
occurs on the fifth vertebra ; and beneath thediapopliysis support- 
ing this rib, there is a cartilaginous rudiment of n parapophysis 
[p] ; the same is still more plainly seen in the sixth cervical verte-« 
bra, but the heads of the pleurapophyses are simple. 

The odontoid piece [c a) is convex from side to side, concave 
from above downwards ; is firmly attached to the forc-])ai’t of the 
body of the axis and to the second wedge-bone, but with visible 
traces of the suture remaining. The lower part of the body of 
the axis is carinate, but not produced into a spine. A third sepa- 
rate ossification in the capsule of the notochord [c 3, e x) is wedged 
into the inferior interspace between the axis and third vertebra ; 
and similar but successively smaller wedge-bones [c 4 e x, c 5 e a ) 
are articulated between the fourth and fifth, fifth and sixth, and 
also between the sixth and seventli vertebrje in the Ainblyrhyn- 
chus. If the odontoid process be interpreted as the liomologuc 
of the anterior anchylosed body of the atlas in the Plesmauras, 
the first wedge-bone will stand in the same relation to it as the 
second wedge-bone does to the axis, the third to the third verte- 
bra, the fourth to the fourth, and so on. These wedge-bones 
are plainly the special homologues of tlie ^ subvertebral wedge- 
bones ^ discovered by Sir P. Egerton in the Ichthyosaurus ; but 
their general homology is open to two interpretations. They 
arc, no doubt, autogenous ossifications in the under part of the 
capsule of the notochord ; but, as such, may be interpreted either 
as parts of the cortical layer of the centrum of their respective 
vertebrse, or as rudimentary h 0 cmapo])hyses and imperforate ho- 
motypes in the neck of the hsemal arches and spines in the tail*. 
According to the latter view, what has usually been regarded as 
the centrum or body of the atlas in Saurians, Chelonians, and the 
higher Vertebrata would be the hsemapophysis of that vertebra ; 
and the odontoid process the true centrum. But against this 
view militates the constant relation of the inferior wedge-shaped 
bone of the atlas in Saurians, Chelonians and higher Vertebrates^ 
to the neurapo])hyses, as immechately supporting them and com- 
pleting with them the iie\iral.arch. The obvious serial homology, 
also, of that lower part of the atlas (c a, e x) with the basi-occipital 
and basi-sphenoid leads me to conclude that, like them, it is the 

♦ In the Bayrus, in fact, the corresponding ossification of the noto- 
chordal capsule is actually perforated by me aorta. 
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inferior cortical part of the body of its vertebra. In the cranial 
vertebrae this usually depressed and expanded cortical part, exem- 
plified by the basi-occipital, basi-sphcnoid, presphenoid and vomer, 
is the sole representative of the centrum of such vertebrae : in the 
atlas the odontoid process would represent the central part also 
of the body of the vertebra, but detached from the cortical part. 

The following facts, however, appear to oppose themselves to 
the determination of the 'odontoid^ as the central part of the 
body of the atlas. 

In the great Australian Skink [Cyclodus gigtis) the second 
wedge-bone (fig. 5, o rf, c x), which is developed into a long spine 



and is anchylosed to the under part of the odontoid piece, is not 
the only inferior or haemal spine of the axis vertebra; but a 
second broader and longer spine [c Xy e x) is developed from the 
under part of the proper body of the axis. And the fact of 
the absence of any suture between this spine and the body of 
the axis is not enough to support the conclusion that it is a mere 
excess of development of the under paii; of the body of the axis 
and no true homotype of the inferior spines or wedge-bones ; be- 
cause, besides the anchylosis of the preceding spine {o d, e x) 
with the odontoid piece, the fourth spine is equally 

anchylosed with or developed from the whole under part of the 
third cervical vertebra of the Cyclodm ; and the fifth spine (c4, ex) 
is a similarly continuous process from the under part of the fourth 
vertebra. As the odontoid piece and its spine are completely 
anchylosed with the axis, this vertebra presents the anomalous 
structure of one neural spine and two consecutive hsemal spines. 
Tlie above-described structure of the anterior vertebrse of the 
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neck of the Cyclodus gigas gives some colour to the view of the 
odontoid as the rudiment of a vertebra distinct from both atlas 
and axis, and which in the Cyclodus is represented by the cen- 
trum and liJcmal spine, without the neural arch. 

The structure of the atlas and axis in the Crocodile (fig. 6) gives 
further colour to this view. The odontoid f)iccc (ca) is wholly 
interposed between the wedge-shaped q 

cortical part of the body of the atlas, 
c a, ex, and the body of the axis, c x : 
moreover the weclgc-bone, ca, ex, not 
only supports neurapophyses, n a, but 
also plcurapophyscs, pi a \ and the 
odontoid, c a, in like manner, besides 
giving some support to the ncurapo- 
physes, n x, also supports, and that ex- 
clusively, the pleurapophyses, pi x, or 
second pair ol‘ cervical ribs. 

Th^ true centrum of the axis c x supports no ribs, and ap- 
pears like ail enormous epiphysis to c a, extcnd(‘d backwards to 
aid in supporting the long neural arcii n x. Neither the odontoid 
c a, nor the wedge-shaped part of the atlas ctf, cx, are produced 
into inferior spines. If however, as the anatomy of the atlas 
and axis in Lacertian Saurians has led me to conclude, the 
odontoid c a is the homologue of the anterior {c a, tigs. 2 & 3) 
of the two anchylosed vertebral centrums described as atlas a!id 
axis in the Enaliosaurs, the bifurcate pleurapophysis pi in the 
Crocodile should be the displaced homologue of that which is 
articulated to the posterior of those vertebral centrums in the 
Ichthyosaurus, and the articular surface of which is shown at 
p, cx. A, tig. 3, in the Plesiosaurus, and by Sir P. Egcrtoii in 
pi. 14. tig. 2. B d of his Memoir above-cited, in the Ichthyosaurus. 
Whether the anterior veitebra c a, tig. 2, may also have supportird 
by the surface p, a rib, homologous with that of the atlas of the 
Crocodile />/ a, is uncert;un ; but, if so, tlu^ atlantal rib in tlie 
Crocodile would show, in like manner, a displacement forwards, 
from the central part of the body c a, represented by the odon- 
toid piece in recent Saurians, to the first sub vert coral wedge- 
bone c a, ex, which represents the body of the atlas in such Sau- 
rians, and takes a share in the support of the neural arch, which 
its homologue does not do in the Ichthyosaurus and Plesiosaurus. 
If, however, the hypothesis that c a, fig. 6, in the Crocodile is the 
homologue of the*^ anchylosed atlas c a, figs. 2 & 3, of the Ena- 
liosaurs, and that ca, ex, %. 6, is the homologue of the first 
wedge-bone, ca, e x, fig. 2, be saved by assuming an advanced 
displacement of the pleurapophyses pi x and pi a, in the Croco- 
dile, the numbers and relations of the inferior spines in the great 



Atlas and axis of the 
Gavial. 
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Wedge Bones in the Plesiosaurus* 

Cychdm do not lend themselves so readily to the same determi- 
nation of the odontoid in that lizard, as a part or complement of 
the body of the first vertebra. * 

The number of the inferior spines might be made to corre- 
spond with that of the vertebrae by supposing either od, e or 
cx, e ill fig. 5, to be an accessory exogenous process, and not 
a true homotype of the other four spines; or the spine ca?, ex^ 
may be held to belong properly to the third vertebra, and with 
the succeeding spines to be abnormally advanced and anchylosed 
to the vertebra anterior to the one to which it properly belongs. 
Yet both these suppositions appear to be equally arbitrazy. The 
condition of the odontoid and axis in the Vyclodus is, neverthe- 
less, an exceptional one in the Lacertia, and 1 no longer I’egard 
the distinct inferior spine cXy ex, in fig. 5, as a proof that the 
odontoid, lik(‘ the atlas, is the homologuc of one of the subvcrtc- 
bral wcdge-boiKis. 1 still retain the opinion that it is not ^^the 
[)c*culiarly developed anterior articular epiphysis of the second 
vertebra but 1 return to my former idea of the special ho- 
mology of the odontoid piece in Saurians, and consequently the 
odontoid ])rocess in mammals, with the part called the anchy- 
losed atlas in the Ichthyosaurus] and the subsequently ascer- 
tained structure of the parts in the Plesiosaurus has confirmed 
the conclusion that the first subvertcbral wedge- bone in the 
Ichthyosuimis and Plesiosauriut represents the part which has 
been called ^body of the atlas ^ in existing reptiles, but is reduced 
to a still more atropliied condition than in themf. 

With respect to the general homology of these parts, the first 
wedge-bone is a detached part of the cortex of the body of the 
atlas, and the so-called atlas in the Ennliosauria or the odontoid 
piece in existing Saw'ia is the central ossification of the same 
vertebral element. The anchylosis of the atlas and axis is no 
longer, iheix^fore, a peculiarity of the Enaliosauria, but a struc- 
ture essentially repeated in evciy higher vertebrate form up to 
Man, in whom the anchylosed part of the atlas bears the anthro- 
potomical name of ^ odontoid process.’ It might be expected that 
the segment immediately succeeding those of the skull would be 
the scat of more extensive and remarkable modifications than the 
succeeding vertebrae of the trunk, and each modification will be 
found, as the habits and mode of life of the different species be- 
come better known, to be expressly adapted to such habits. But 
such recognition of final causes by no means precludes the neces- 
sity for every legitimate attempt to uplift the veil which hidcjs 
the type upon which all the adaptive modifications of the endo- 
skeleton are based. 

• Report on Archetype of Vertebral Skeleton, 1846, p. 261. 

f Report on British Fossil Reptiles, 1839, p. 101. 
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XXI. — On the Fossil Botany and Zoology of the Rocks associated 

with the Coal of Australia, By Faebebick M^Coy, M.G.S. 

& N.H.S.D. &c. 

[Continued from p. 157.3 
[With nine Plates.] 

ZOOPHYTA. 

Stenopora crinita (Lonsd.). 

Very abundant^ forming globose masses five inches in diameter, 
with a mammillated surface like that of the Ceriopora verrucosa 
(Gold.). In the sandstone of Wollongong, N. S. Wales ; also in the 
sandstone of Darlington ; more rare in calcareous beds at Black 
Head, N. S. Wales. 

Stenopora ovata (Lonsd.). 

Common in Darlington sandstone, N. S. Wales. 

Stenopora Tasmaniensis (Lonsd.). 

Not uncommon in the sandstone of Darlington, N. S. Wales. 

Fenestella ampla (Lonsd.). 

Common in the sandstones of Muree, BelPs Creek, and Lo- 
der^s Creek, N. S. Wales. 

Fenestella fossula (Lonsd.). 

Common in the sandstone of Muree, N. S. Wales. 

Fenestella internata (Lonsd.). 

Common in the sandstone of BelPs Creek and Darlington, 
N. S. Wales. 

Fenestella undulaia (Phil.). 

Rare in the shale of Dunvegan, N. S. Wales. 

Fenestella. 

Two species closely resembling the F. antiqua (Lonsd.) (the 
Devonian variety) and the F. pleheia (M‘Coy) of the British carb. 
slate; but not determinable with certainty from their state of pre- 
servation ; common in the shale of Korinda, N. S. Wales. 

Glauconome, 

A species most allied to the G. pluma (Phil.) of the British 
carboniferous rocks, and perhaps identical with it, but not in 
sufficiently good preservation to determine. Common in the 
shale of Dunvegan, N. S, Wales. 
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Cladochonus (M^Coy), new genus. 

(Etym. KXdho^y a branch^ and xcovr}^ a furmeh) 

Gen. Char. Polypidom of vc^ thick, straight, slender, calca- 
reous tubes, suddenly dilating at short regular distances into 
large, oblique, cup-shaped terminal chambers, longitudinally 
striated within; from the point where the dilatation commences, 
a second slender tube similar to the first is given off at an 
angle varying with the species, and terminating at the same 
distance as the former in a similar cup, bent in nearly an op- 
posite direction to the first, and giving rise at its tbase to a 
third slender tube as before. The whole polypidom erect, 
attached by«the base only, which embraces some foreign body. 

These singular and beautiful corals have some relation to 
Auloporay but differ in their curious erect habit, regular, angular, 
mode of branching, slender, equal, stem-like tubes and abruptly 
dilated terminal cups bent in nearly opposite directions. The 
Aulopores are attached for the most part by one side ; the tubes 
gradually expand to the mouths, which all open nearly in one 
direction ; they have no regular distance for branching and fre- 
quently anastomose. The present corals have also much thicker 
walls to the tubes, the central hollow being proportionally very 
small. I formerly described ' some species of this group under 
the genua JaniCy being uncertain where to place them ; such arc 
the J. crassa and J. bacularia of the ^ Synopsis of the Irish Carb. 
Limestone Fossils,^ which should now be removed to this genus. 

Cladochonus tenuicollis (M^Coy). PI. XI. fig. 8. 
Distinguished by the slenderness of the stems. Common in 
the Dunvegan shale. 

Stromhodes^. Australis (M‘Coy). PL XI. fig. 9. 

I have given the above name provisionally to a species of 
Stromhodes from the calcareous shale of Wagamee, N. S. Wales, 
having the precise form of the Turbinolia fungites of British 
writers. It is certainly without transverse chambers, having the 
vertical lamella; twisted about the centre ; the lamellae are about 
thirty-six in number, all reaching the centre, though grouped 
in irregular bundles as they approach it. The section is slightly 
oval, the lamella? in the direction of the long axis being straight, 
those of the sides much arched. The external surface is striated 
longitudinally, the stria; being double the number of the lamellae. 

Thirbinolopsis bina (Lonsd.). 

Agreeing minutely with Devonshire specimens. Rare in the 
shale of Dunvegan, N. S. Wales. 
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Amplexus arundinaceus (Lonsd.). 

Common in the gray limestone of Curradulla or Limestone 
Creek, N. S. Wales. 

CRINOIDEA. 

Trihrachjocrinus (M^Coy), new genus. 

Gen. Char, Cup globose ; pelvis (or dorso-central plate) large, 
saucer-shaped, pentagonal, tripartite ; first costals (or first row 
of perisomic plates) five, one pentagonal, three hexagonal and 
one (?) heptagonal ; one of the hexagonal costals is truncate 
above and supports one pentagonal interscapular plate; between 
these and the heptagonal costal is situated one large, round- 
ish, i)entagonal, intercostal plate ; in the re-entering angle 
between this latter and the summit of the hej)tagonal costal is 
an obscurely hexagonal plate, analogous to a second costal. 
Scapulae (or ray-bearing plates) three, rhomboidal or obscurely 
pentagonal, upper margin rounded, lower margin pointed ; 
two of those in the re-entering angles between the first costals 
and dhe in the angle between the intercostal plate and the 
second costal. Interscapular plates three, shield-shaped, pen- 
tagonal ; upper margin broad, straight, truncate, with the two 
upper lateral angles horizontally extended into short angular 
processes. 

The singular Crinoid for which I propose this genus is very 
differently constructed from any other of the generic groups with 
which I am acquainted. The cup is not symmetrical in form, 
like that of other Crinoids, but is as it were humped on one side 
by the interpolation of the large irregular intercostal (marked h 
in the diagram) and the second costal (?’). The only specimen 
found is slightly crushed laterally, so as to render this inequality 
of the sides very remarkable. The arm-b(?aring plates or scapula?, 
which are so generally five in the other genera, are only three in 
the present animal, forming a strong peculiarity which it shares 
only with the genus Triaevinus of Count Munster (Beitrage zur 
Petrefactenkunde), a little Crinoid of the Eifel differing in every 
other respect from the Australian form. The general (lisj)osition 
of the plates is most analogous to that of Potcriocrinm, from 
which it differs in the number of the scapuhe and every point of 
detail. I am as yet only acquainted with one species of the ge- 
nus, which it is not possible therefore to characterize specifically : 

I have dedicated it to the Rev. W. B. Clark, to whose zeal we owe 
the specimens described in this paper. 

Tribrachyocrinus Clarkii (M^Coy). PI. XII. fig .2. 

The surface is smooth, with the exception of a few irregular 
radiating plicae at the margin of some of the plates, which seem 
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in some cases to overlap each other — an appearance however 
which may be deceptive. Length of the cup 1 inch 7 lines, 
width about inch. 

From the soft gray shale of Darlington, N. S. Wales, 
Actinocrinus, ^ 

Fragments of pelvic plate of this genus occur in the Dunvegan 
shale, and large columns a})parently of Cyathocrinus are common 
in the limestone of Wagamce, N. S. Wales, and also in the lime- 
stone of Wollamhoola, N. S. Wales. 

CRUSTACEA. 

{Entomostraca ,) 

Bairdia curius (M^Coy), Synop. C, L. Foss. pi. 23. fig. 6. 
This little creature is perfectly identical with those I have de- 
scribed and figured, from the lower limestone of Kildare, in the 
^ Synopsis of the Carb. Limestone Fossils of Ireland.^ 

Mr. Morris, in Count Strzelecki^s work, has noticed a Bairdia 
which he says is intermediate between my B, gracilis and B, cur-- 
tuSy being more slender than the latter ; but his figure is greatly 
more gibbose, so that I am uncertain whether his B, affinis be 
really distinct or not. At any rate there can be no doubt with 
regard to the present examples, which are from the shale of Dun- 
vegan, N. S. Wales. 

Cytherc impressa (M^Coy), Synop C. L. Foss. pi. 23. fig. 16. 
This is another species which I have described from the shales 
at the basil of the carboniferous series in Ireland, and from the 
com])lexity of its form is, if possible, a still more positive iden- 
tification than the last ; the agreement in outline, central hollow 
and its little marginal tubercle, &c, being absolutely perfect, and 
admitting of no doubt. It is certainly very curious to see those 
tw’o genera and species of minute Crustaceans occurring together 
in the shales at the Antipodes just as we see them in our own 
low^cr carboniferous beds. 

Occurs with the B, curtus in the shale of Dunvegan, N. S. 
Wales. • 

{Trilohita,) 

Brachymetopus (M^Coy), new genus. 

(Etym. shorty and pkrmirov, the forehead or glabella^ 

Gen, Char, Ccphalothorax truncato-orbicular ; limb narrow, pro- 
duced backwards into flattened spines ; glabella smooth, cylin- 
drical or ovate, about twice as long as wide, not reaching 
within about its own diameter of the front margin ; one pair 
of small, basal, cephalothoracic furrows, or none. Eyes reni- 
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form, in the midst of the cheeks (? smooth) ; eye-lines un- 
known. Surface stronfjfly gi'anulated ; one tubercle on each 
side of the anterior end of the glabella, the marginal row and 
a circle round each eye being larger than the rest. Body-seg- 
ments unknown. Pygidium nearly resembling the cephalo- 
thorax in^size and form, rather more pointed, strongly trilobed, 
and with a thickened prominent margin ; axal lobe about as 
wide as the lateral lobes, of about seventeen narrow segments ; 
lateral segments about seven, divided from their origin, each 
terminating in a large tubercle at the margin. 

The minute Trilobites for which I propose the present genus 
are very distinct in habit from those of other genera, and as two 
or three species are now known, it seems desirable to place them 
together under one name. They are the smallest perfect Trilobites 
known, from two to three lines being the greatest width they have 
been seen to attain. The Phillipsia Maccoyi of Capt. Portlock^s 
Geol. Report on Londonderry, &c. certainly belongs to this genus, 
and is at first sight difficult to distinguish specifically from the 
Australian species. The Irish species alluded to was collected by 
the writer from the lower carboniferous limestone of Kildare, and 
sent to Capt. Portlock for his moliograph of Irish Trilobites, 
under the impression that it formed the ty])e of a new genus 
and species, but probably from there being but one specimen it 
was placed provisionally by that author in his genus Phillipsia, 
from which it differs in its small, shoii: glabella, smooth eyes, 
want of cephalothoracic furrows, &c. Having now examined 
numerous specimens of the Australian species, there can be no 
longer any doubt of th(i distinctness of the group from Phillijma 
frgm the characters of the cephalothorax, and the pygidium is 
still more distinct. From those materials I have therefore drawn 
up the above characters, which it is believed will distinguish them 
easily from the other generic types. Prom the general similarity 
in the structure of the pygidium, I nm inclincxl to refer the fossil 
which I have named Phillipsia (?) discors (Synopsis of the Garb. 
Limestone Foss, of Ireland, pi. 4. fig. 7. p. 161) to the same 
genus. This is also a very small Trilobite, the length of the 
pygidium being only three lines ; and although referring it pro- 
visionally to Phillipsia, I suggested in the above work that it 
should w^hen better known form the type of a distinct genus, 
which however it was not possible to frame until now. 1 have 
dedicated the present species to Count Strzelecki, whose fine 
work on the physical features of New South Wales and Van 
Diemen^s Land has so materially advanced our knowledge of that 
country, and who has recorded the existence of minute TVilobites 
(undetermined) in the limestone of Yass Plains, which probably 
belong to this group if not to this species. 
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Brachymetopus Strzeleckii (M^Coy). PL XII. fig. 1. 

Sp. Char, Glabella widest at the hasp, with one very minnte 
obscurely marked cephalothoracic furrow at the base on each 
side ; all the segments of the pygidium with an irregularly 
tuberculated ridge along the middle ; lateral segments forming 
large tubercles where they join the thickened limb^ opposite 
each of which is a short slender spine projecting from the 
margin. 

The gi'eater size of the glabella and its being widest at the 
base will distinguish the head from that of the P. Maccoyi 
(Portk.), and the gi*anulation extending entirely across* the seg- 
ments and the spinosc margin will distinguish the pygidium 
from that of the P. discors (M'Coy). 

Width one and a half line. 

Common in the shale of Dunvegan, N. S. Wales, 

Phillipsia, 

A species closely resembling the P. gemmulifera (l^hil. sp.), 
but not distinctly preserved, occurs in the shale of Dunvegan, 
N. S. Wales. 

MOLLUSCA. 

• {Brachiopoda,) 

Atrypa cymheeformis (Mor.). 

Very common in the sandstone of Muree, N. S. Wales, and in 
the impure limestone of Black Head, N. S. Wales. 

Atrypa biundata (M^Coy). PL XIII. figs. 9 & 9 a. 

Bp, Char. Longitudinally ovate, gibbosc, smooth ; front narrow; 
margin raised in two rounded w^aves, from which two obsolete 
rounded ridges extend a short way towards the beak on the 
ventral valve, and one obscure rounded mesial ridge extends 
nearly to the beak on the dorsal valve. 

This species closely resembles the A. hastata (Sow.) of the Bri- 
tish mountain limestone, and may have been confounded with it ; 
it is however perfectly well distinguished by the character of the 
front margin, which in A. hastata is straight and even, but is 
elevated and bent into a double fold in the Australian species, 
somewhat as in the less exaggerated varieties of the Terebratula 
biplicata (Sow.) of the oolites (from which it is known by its 
imperforate beak, &c.) ; also both valves of the A. hastata are 
plano-concave towards the front margin, while the dorsal valve 
of the present species presents an obtuse mesial convexity. 
Length 1 inch I line, width 10 lines, thickness 7 lines. 

Common in the dark limestone of Black Head, N. S. Wales, in 
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the coarse conglomerate of Korinda^ N. S* Wales^ and in the gray 
schists of Lewin^s Brook, N. S. Wales. 

Atrypa Jukesii (M^Coy). PL XIII. fig. 8. 

Sp, Char, Transversely oval, length two-thirds the width ; sides 
with eight or nine large, acutely angular, simple plaits, ex- 
tending from the beak to the margin, which they deeply in- 
dent ; mesial elevation moderate, square, of five slightly angular 
simple plaits, much smaller than those of the sides. 

This species is closely allied to the A, pleurodon (Phil.) of the 
carb. limestone of Britain, and the A, fallax (Sow.) of the upper 
Devonian and lower carboniferous shales of England and Ireland, 
but is distinguished by the dissimilarity in size and angulation 
between the mesial and lateral plaits ; the mesial plaits are if 
anything a little larger than those of the sides in the British 
forms alluded to. Length 4^ lines, width 7 lines. 

Common in the Dunvegan shale. 

I hftve dedicated this species to my friend Mr. Jukes, who has 
geologically examined a considerable portion of the country and 
collected many fossils, which I have not as yet seen. 

Spirifera {Reticularid) crehristria (Mor,). 

This species has got a distinct cardinal area, end could not 
therefore belong either to Terehratula or Athyris as suggested by 
Mr. Morris ; it is in fact a typical example of that little group of 
Spirifers for which I have suggested the name Reticularia in the 
' Synop. Carb. Foss.^ &c., distinguished by their small size, area 
and hinge-line as in Martinia (M‘Coy), (that is, the former 
shorter than the width, and the latter moderately large,) in ad- 
dition to a reticulated surface and parallel denial lamella. Is 
this really distinct from the Spirifera (Ret,) microgemma (Phil.) 
of the Devonian and lower Irish carboniferous shales ? On com- 
parison I scarcely think it is. 

Rather rare in the schists of Dunvegan, and in the fine sand- 
stone forming the summit of a hill one mile south of Trevallyn, 
N. S. Wales. 

Spirifera vespertilio (Sow.); 

Not uncommon in the impure limestone of Black Head, N. S. 
Wales, and abundant in the dark calcareous schists of Eagle 
Hawk^s-neck, Van Diemen's Land. 

Spirifera calcarata (Sow.). 

I cannot in the slightest particular distinguish examples from 
the sanefy shales of Dunvegan, N. S. Wales, from those so abun- 
dant in Devonshire and in the lower carboniferous shales and 
sandstones of Ireland. 
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^nrifera etviculn (Bow*)* 

Abundant in the sandstones of Korinda, dbo occasionally in 
the limestone of Black Head, N« S* Wales. 

Spirjfera Darwinii (Mor«). 

Common in the sandy schists of Loder’s Creek and Baxraba ; 
more rare in the arenaceous limestone of Black Head, N. S. 
Wales. 

Bpinfera aibradiata (Sow,). 

Common in the sandstone of Muree, in the arenaceous lime- 
stone of Black Head, in the schists of Wollongong, and^ in the 
fine sandstones of Darlington, N. S, Wales. 

Spirifera subradiata (? var. resembling glabra). 
Common in the sandstone of Maitland, and in the arenaceous 
limestone of Irrawang, N. S. Wales. 

Spirifera aitenuata (Sow.). ^ 

Specimens perfectly undistinguishable from the Uerger variety 
so abundant in the lower carboniferous shales of Ireland (as at 
Hook Point, co. Wexford), are common in the arenaceous shales 
of Donvegan, N. S. Wales. 

Spirifera Tamumieneis (Mor.). 

Common in the hardened schists of Lewin^s Brook, N. S. Wales. 

Spirifera lata (M^Coy). PI. XIII. fig. 7. 

Sp, Char* Transversely rhomboidal, moderately gibbose, width 
four times the length ; sides flattened, regularly attenuating to 
the very acute cardinal angles ; cardinal area broad, fiat ; me- 
sial fold wide, defined, angular, smooth ; about sixteen to 
eighteen slightly convex, simple, smooth ribs on each side of 
the mesial fold, beetnning indistinct as they approach the car- 
dinal angles, so as to leave nearly a third of the length of the 
sides smooth. 

This differs from the widest varieties of the S, disjunefa (Sow.) 
by its defined and smooth mesial hollow, extent of the smooth 
spaee at the end-of the sides, and the smaller niunber and greater 
.width of the radiating ridges, which are also much less promi- 
nent ; the smoothness of the mesial fold and width of the car- 
dinal area separate it from the S* convoluta (Phil.) ; and from the 
S. Rcemerianm (Kon.) it is known by its si^, greater width, 
smooth cardinal extremities and flatter and wider lateral ridges. 
Length 1 inch 1 line, width 4 inches. 

Fi’om the hard schists of Lewin’s Brook, N. S. Wales. 

Ann, to; Mag, N. Hist, Vol, xx. 17 
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Spirifera duodecimcostata (M^Coy). PI. XVII. figs. 2 & 3. 

Sp.^Char, Transversely oval or subrbomboidal^ gibbose ; sides 
rounded ; hinge-line shorter than the width of the shell ; car- 
dinal area wide, triangular, curved ; mesial ridge prominent, 
deeply divided by a mesial sulcus ; mesial hollow wide, deep, 
defined, and showing a mesial ridge corresponding to the me- 
sial sulcus of the ridge of the ventral valve ; five or six strong, 
subangular, simple ridges on each side of the mesial fold. 

Length of dorsal valve 1 inch 3 lines, width 1 inch 9 lines. 
Not urwjommon in the calcareous grit of Wollongong and in the 
sandstone of Muree, N, S. Wales. 

Spirifera oviformis (M'Coy). PI. XIII. figs. 5 &6. 

Sp, Char. Longitudinally ovate, longer than wide ; hinge-line 
much shorter than the width of the slndl ; sides rounded, gib- 
bose ; mesial ridge large, rounded, divided by a deep furrow ; 
mesial hollow very wide, flat, undefined ; thi*ec or four large 
rounded prominent ribs on each side of the mesial fold, 
rendered obscurely nodulose by the obtuse concentric undu- 
lations of growth. 

This is one of the very few Spirifers in whieb the length ex- 
ceeds the width, by which character it may be knowui frt)ni all 
the varieties of the S. mhradiata. The figures on the ])iate- are 
from two difterent specimens. Length 2 inches 6 lines, width 
2 inches 3 lines. 

Not uncommon in the sandstone of Barraba, N. S. Wales. 
This species and the last belong to the subgenus Brachytkyris 
(M^Coy). 

Or this striatula (Schlot.). 

On the most careful comparison I find nothing to distinguish 
the Australian specimens from those so common in the Eifel and 
lower Irish carboniferous shales. 

Abundant in the hard rock of Lewdn^s Brook, N. S. Wales. 

Orthis Australis (M^Coy). PI. XIII. figs. 4 &*4«. 

Sp. Char. Longitudinally obovate, very depressed, uniformly con- 
vex, length nearly equalling the width ; width greatest towards 
the front margin, narrowing towards the hinge-line;, which 
slightly exceeds half the width of the shell ; sides and front 
margin nearly straight, slightly convex; surface wdth very 
numerous, fine, nearly equal dichotomous strice radiating from 
the beak. 

This is closely allied to the upper Devonian and lower carbo- 
niferous fossil to which Prof. Phillips restricts the name O. infer^ 
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Uneata^ and to the carboniferous O. Michelini (Lev.), {0,fiUaria, 
Phil.). From the former it is distinguished by its narrow, lon- 
gitudinally obovate figure, and from the latter by its wider hinge- 
line and much finer striae ; and from both it differs in the form 
of its muscular impressions. Length 7 lines, width 7\ lines. 
Abundant in the shales of Lewin^s Brook, N. S. Wales. 

Orthis spinigera (M^Coy). PL XIII. fig. 3. 

Hp. Char. Longitudinally obovate, gently convex ; length of ven- 
tral valve two-thirds the width, width greatest near the front 
margin, narrowdng rapidly towards the hinge-line, the length 
of which is little more than half the width towards the front ; 
cardinal area triangular, flat, half as high as wide ; sides of the 
shell much rounded ; front margin without sinus, slightly con- 
vex ; surface with two or three strong distant imbrications of 
growth, crossed by numerous small, strong, angular, radiating 
ridgf^s (about twenty-two at two* lines from the beak) ; they are 
nearly equal in thickness, but shorter ones are interpolated, 
ehieflj'^ at the concentric imbrications of growth, between each 
pair of the primary ones as they approach the margin, beyond 
which, when well preserved, they arc produced into slender 
conical spines ; they arc about their own diameter apart, the 
intervening flat spaces being coarsely striated across. 
Somewhat allied to the Russian O. plana (Pand. sp.), but very 
distinct by the character of the striation and by the short hinge- 
line and comparative width of the front. Length of ventral valve 
5 lines, width 7 lines ; height of cardinal area 2 lines, width of 
hinge-line 4 lines. 

liare in the shale of Dun vegan, N. S. Wales. 

Productas antiquatus (Sow.). 

Reticulated rostral portions w'^ell preserved and perfectly un- 
distinguisliablc from the British carboniferous specimens. 
Common in the liard schist of Lewdn^s Brook, N. S. Wales. 

Pi'oductus hrachythairus (Sow\). 

Very common in the calcareous grit of Loderts Creek, and also 
at Koi-inda, N. S. Wales. 

Productus setosns (Phil.). 

I find the Australian species undistinguishable when minutely 
compared with our common British mountain limestone species 
above-named. In the dark indurated schist of Lewin^s Brook, 
N. S. Wales. 

Productus scabriculus (Sow.), 

In the calcareous flags and dark limestone of HalLs quarry, 

17* 
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Hobart Town : associated with this there is abundance of a flatter 
concentrically wrinkled and with more irregularly placed, 
blunt, round spines, which may, or may not, be distinct from 
the P. fragaria and P. caperata of the upper Devonian and lower 
Irish carboniferous shales, but from the state of preservation I 
cannot satisfy myself of the species. 

Productus unduLatus (M^Coy). PI. Xlll. fig. 2. 

Sp. Char, Subquadrangular, one-thiitl wider than long, gibbosc, 
front slightly concave at the margin ; sides nearly rectangular, 
obtusely rounded ; beak large, tumid ; sui'facc with line, close, 
short, undidating transverse wrinkles ; a few obscure traces of 
oblong spines towards the margin. 

This species is slightly allied to the Lepttma Inpis of the Eifel, 
and the L, memhranacea and L, mesoloba (Phil. Pal. Foss.), but 
is distinguished from the two first by its gibbose quadrangular 
form, concave front and large tumid beak ; and from the latter 
by its want of mesial ridge and spines, and by the fine transverse 
plication of the surface. Length 7 lines, wndth 10 lines. 

Hare in the sandstone of Loder^s Creek, N. S. Wales. 

Leptcena ? 

A specief closely resembling the L, Hardrmsis (Phil.), but mor(^ 
square in outline, not so wide, and more coarsely striated, is com- 
mon in the shale of Dunvegan, N. S. Wales ; it also resembles the 
Chonites Laguesianns of the Belgian carb. shale and the Chonites 
Falklandica of the Falkland Islands, but as I have not examined 
either of those latter species, I prefer leaving the determination 
of the Australian form uncertain. 

Orhicula affinis (M^Coy). PI. XIII. fig. 1. 

8p. Char, Longitudinally ovate, very much d(?pressed ; margin 
slightly undulated ; apex acute, excentric towards the right side, 
one-third of the length from the anterior edge ; surface with 
fine, sharp, irregular concentric plicae. 

This is only to be distinguished from the Orhicula Davreux- 
iana (Kon.) of the Toumay carb. shale by the fine sharp con- 
centric plication of the surface. Length 3 lines, width 2,} lines, 
height three-fourths of a line. 

From the shale of Dunvegan, N. S, Wales. 


[To be continued.] 
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XXII. — Additions to the Fauna of Ireland* By William 
Thompson, Esq., Pres. Nat. Hist, and Fhil. Society of Bdfast*. 

[Coutinued from p. 176.] 

Crustacea. 

Order Decapoda. 

1. Stenorhynchus tenuirostriSyJLiesxh* 

On examining some fine Stenorhynchi dredged in Belfast bay &om a 
depth of twenty to twenty-tliree fathoms (shelly sand) in Oct. 1846 
by Mr. Hyudman, 1 found that like specimens obtained there, but 
from a much less depth, some years before, had more characters in 
common with this species than with S. phalangium. The rostrum, 
though longer than in the latter — ^three lines in length in a specimen 
w'hose carapace from its base to the hinder extremity is ten lines — 
is not of the extreme length of that of <8. tenuirostris : — instead of 
being longer than the peduncle of the external antennDe,” it is not 
so long. But “ the series of minute siunes on the inner part^f the 
arm, the body altogether more elongated, and the spines more acute" 
than in S. phalanyium, mark my specimens as S. tenuirostris, 

'The preceding notes were made on a comparison of these examples 
with the descriptions of Leach and Bell. Having subsequently taken 
speciniens to Loudon and comjjared them with those in the British 
Museum described by Leach, the re.sult was the same. 1 therefore 
look upon S. tenuirostris and S, phalanyium — although extreme forms 
are very distinctly marked*— to be in reality but one species. It may 
be added, that in one of the two Irish examples of what I have called 
S. Icnviroa/.ris taken to the British Museum, the wrist has the form 
attributed to that species, and in the other, that attributed toS. 
Icmgium. Both of these individuals were added to that collection. 
The Ste7i. Egyptius, Edw., it need hardly be remarked, is quite dif- 
ferent from those under consideration ; it is alluded to in consequence 
of being tlie only other species of the genus. 

• Teredo malleolus. I hasten to correct an error respecting the species 
so called at p, 163 and p, 174. The opercula or pallets having since been 
found, prove that it is not T. malleolus. They arc quite similar to those of 
the T. lApalmiilata of Dellc Chiaje, Mem. iv. t. 54. f. 22 and 23, and ap- 
proximate those of the species {T. pahnulnlusy Lam.) considered the same 
by Philippi, in the first vol. of his ‘ Enum. Moll. Siciliae,' t. 1. f. 8 ; but if 
the shells there figured represent perfect specimens, my species difiers from 
his. The genus Terct/o seems to require a rigid revision. Having sent spe- 
cimens to I^rofessor E. Forbes and Mr. Hanley, who possess in London 
much better means of working out the subject than I have, the positive iden- 
tification of the species is left to them. The genus Teredo will I believe be 
included in the 1st part of their * History of British Mollusca,* to appear 
in November. Mine is at all events a form now noticed for the fii’st time as 
introduced by shipping to any port of the United Kingdom. 

Erratum in note to p. 161. — Instead of The name is I believe unpub- 
lished," it should be — The name was I believe left unpublished by Dr. Leach. 
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The questions occur : — is the S, tcmirostris a deep-water, a local, 
or a geographical variety ? The following remarks, though all that 
can be given, have not any very definite bearing on these points. 
Leach mentions it as a very common inhabitant of all the deepwater 
otF the coast of South Devon. Couch in his ‘ Cornish Fauna/ j)art 1. 
p. 64, states that it is ** common at the depth of from two to twenty 
fathoms*/' M. Edwards says of 3. longirostrisf, Fabr. (sp.), which 
he makes synonymous with S, ienuirostris, Leach — but Mr. Bell 
thinks that they may be distinct — that it inhabits the .Manche and 
the Meditemmean. 

S. phalangium is noted by licach as “ very common in the mouths 
of rivers and in estuaries.” Couch has never met with it on the 
coast of Cornwall. M. Edwards notes it as very common on the 
coasts of the Manche and the Ocean. 

2. Furynome scutellatay llisso. 

A specimen of Eurynome dredged on the same occasion as the 
last species having exhibited the tubercles on the cardiac region — 
the ten noticed by Bell, p. 47, as ranged round the central one — 
inasacU together in the form of a shield or escutcheon, and the series 
anterior to them on the central line (longitudinally) of the carapace 
having presented a similar api)earancc, suggested thi* specimens 
being the E, scutellata, Risso. This indeed was rather iiidieuted by 
the name of the species than by any particular definition in the 
description of it : — “ De j)ctits dcusson.s arrondis, rouge et jaiine 
pflle, couvrent le test de ce joli crustacej:.” On examining other 
specimens in my coliectitm and finding great diversity as to the 
isolation and approximation of the tubercles so as to form shields in 
the different individuals, I became certain that the E. anperu and E, 
smitcllata arc but one sjiecies, the latter being a state of the former 
with the tubercles drawn together so as to form shicld-like patterns. 
The shields in all the specimens examined, except the first-men- 
tioned, show that they are farmed the junction of the tubercles : 
in it however no trace of the separate tubercles is visible, but instead, 
the five on either side the central one on the cardiac region are all 
fused together. Those forming the smaller shield anterior to it are 
likewise fused together so as to leave no trace of the number of 
tubercles forming it. 

Having understood that my friend Professor Bell had authentic 
specimens of E. scutellata from the Mediterranean, I compared my 
specimens with them, and found a perfect identity as to species. He 
had considered the E. scutellata as distinct, but when my reasons 

* S. phalangium proper is taken in the north of Ireland within this range 
of depth. 

t The only character given for this species in M. Edw. ‘ Mist. Crust.' 
vol. i. p. 280, is that the rostrum exceeds in length the peduncle of the ex- 
ternal autennee. 

I Kisso, * Mist. Nat. de TEur. M6rid.’ vol. v. p. 21. M. Edwards considered 
the scutellata to be so unsatisfactorily described that be could make 
nothing of it. (Mist. Crust, vol. i. p. 352.) The figure too is execrable. 
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for considering E, aspera and it but as one species were explained, 
he at once on examination of the specimens coincided in my opinion. 
'Fhe reduction of these two supposed specifes to one, leaves E, aspera 
the only representative of the genus Eurymme, 

3. Gehia ddtura, Leach, Malac. t. 31. f. 9, 10; Bell, Brit. Crust, 
p. 225 (part 5) ; Edw. vol. ii. p. 314. 

In the stomach of a Haddock (^Gadus JEiglefinus) taken off New- 
castle (co. Down) on the 6th March 1847, 1 was interested in find- 
ing two perfect arms of this rare fossorial species, hitherto known 
to have been obtained only on the coast of Devonshire*. They are 
just of the size represented by the authors quoted. The stomach of 
the fish W'as w'ith the excepticu of them filled with the remains of 
Ophiurn texturaia. It was from the same locality that I obtained 
the arms — and these only — of the two other fossorial genera CalUu- 
fiassa and Calocaris in March 1839. The reason of these parts 
alone of the animal being taken may perhaps be owing to their being 
a])ovc the surface of the bank, ready to lay hold of any food wuthin 
their riiach, while the body remains concealed, and the ground-feed- 
ing fish seizing on them, the Cru.stacean sacrifices its exposed •mem- 
bers rather than give up its wdiole body to its assailant. 

Profe.ssor Hell remarks: — “ The difference of the depth which the 
various species of this fossorial family inhabit is very remarkable ; 
the j)rc!seut S2)ecies \^Cebi(i stellatd] with CalUanassa suhterranea 
being found in a sand-bank, when digging for Solcnes, wdiilst Caio* 
cans Macandrne w^as dredged from the astonishing depth of 180 
fathoms,” (Hist. Brit. Crust, p. 224.) 

I'he dilFerence here noticed is interesting insofar as the facts nar- 
rated, but can scarcely be considered characteristic of the respective 
species. My s])cciinens of Callianassa and Calocaris, if not tiiken 
from the stomach of the same individual fish, a Platessa pola, Cuv., 
W'ere })rocured from two fishes of tliat species tJtkeii at the same 
sweej) of the trawl-net on the same bank at a depth of ten fathoms. 
The Gehia w as probably taken at a similar depth. 

Note. 

Alanna rostraia^ Goodsir, Ediii. New Phil. Jouru. vol. xxxiv. 
p. 130. pi. 4? 

The occurrence of an individual of this species to me at Newcastle 
(co. Down) in Aug. 1836 was noticed in the 'Annals,* vol. xiii. 
p. 435, accompanied by a mark of doubt as to the species. When 
lately looking over some Crustacea dredged from five fathoms at the 
Skerries on the Dublin coast, in the autumn of 1845, by Mr. K. Ball 
and Professor Edw. Forbes, 1 was gratified to see several sj)ecimens 
quite similar to the one that I had myself taken. They are about 

* No observation of this kind is hazarded with respect to any specits, 
without reference liaving been made to the general ‘ Hist, des Crust.’ of 
M. Edwards. It has supplied the data with respect to continental works, 
on which all such remarks are made in this communication. 
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aix lines in length* and agree in all respects with Goodsir’a descrip- 
tion* but present at the same time a striking character which he has 
not noticed — in the carapdce being almost wholly covered by series of 
minute granular spines (if such an expression may be used) with the 
points directed forward, and hence my “ ? as to species. The 
describer of Alauna obtained but the one specimen. 

Order Stomapoda, 

4. Cynthia ? Thomp. (J. V.), Zool. Res., Memoir 3, p. 55 ; 

Edw. vol. ii. p. 462. 

Among some of the more minute Crustacea taken at Strangford 
lough in May 1840 by Mr. R. Patterson is a Cynthia, but hardly 
sufficiently perfect to be determined. The species on which the 
genus was founded was taken between Madeira and Barbadoes. 
Mr. H. Goodsir added the genus to the British fauna from examples 
obtained on the east coast of Scotland. 

5. Themisto^ brevispinosa, Goodsir, Edin. New Phil. Joiiru. 

vol. xxxiii. p. 177. pi. 2. f. 9. 

In September 1 835 1 obtained an individual of this species in rock- 
pools between tide-marks at Bangor, co. Down. 

Note. 

My sis chamaleon, Thomp. (J. V.), Zool. Res., Memoir 2, pi, 2. 
f. 1—10. 

The first examples described under this name were obtained in the 
harbour of Cork. Specimens from each side of the island have come 
under my notice. At Banger, within the entrance of Belfast bay ; 
Ballywalter, on the open coast of Down (both strictly marine loca- 
lities) ; in Dundrum bay, same county (in brackish water) ; and in the 
tidal river Lagan at Belfast ; 1 found them common in the summer 
or autumn of 1835 and 1836. In the three first-named places 
tliey were taken between tide-marks ; in rock- pools in the two first, 
and in a sandy bay in the last. I have seen it among Crustacea 
brought up in the dredge in water five fathoms deep off the Dublin 
coast by Mr. R. Ball ; have received it from the west coast of Cork 
(Professor G. J. Allman), and have taken it myself along the shores 
of Connaught. A detailed note of June 22, 1846, is as follows. 
When in company with Mr. Hyndman today at Strangford lough, I 
took a number of this species (which is admirably figured in the work 
quoted) in brackish water at Ardraillan. They were in extraordinary 
profusion, and viewed in the water were at first sight mistaken for 
the fry of fish t- They appeared to be all about the same size, and 

• This was used as a generic name by Guerin previous to its publication 
as such by Goodsir. Guerin’s genus belongs to the order Amphipoda and 
family llyperiadae. Alacromysis is substituted by Mr. Adam White for 
Goodsir 's Themkto in the Catalogue of the Crustacea in the British Mu- 
seum, p. 81. 

t 1 nave generally remarked the Mysia to be much more numerous where 
fresh- water enters the sea than in pure sea-water. 
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adult» as were the specimens taken, the largest exceeding inch in 
length from point of anterior scales to end of the caudal plates. 

Mr. J. V. Thompson remarks that M. ckamadeon ** has never been 
observed like the other species in any great numbers together, but 
scattered and solitary, often associated with M, vulgaris p. 29. 
But where they came under my observation in this instance, a small 
arm of the lough a few feet in depth presented the extraordinary 
spectacle of being quite alive with them. They were all swimming 
in one direction, towards the sea, and moving regularly and hori- 
zontally onward. 

It is difficult, owing to the figure being deficient in elaboration, to 
judge whether or not Montagu’s Cancer astacus multipes, Linn. 
Trans, ix. (p. 90) pi. 5. f. 3, be this species, but I agree with Mr. J. 
V. Thompson that the Cancer flexuosus. Mull. ZooL Dan, vol. ii. 
p. 34. pi. 66, is so. M. Edwards (Hist. Crust, vol, ii. p. 458) ob- 
serves, that spines are represented on the sides of the abdomen in 
Muller’s figure of M. flexuosus, but although such an appearance is 
presented in the plate, surely it is the mere setae of the subabdominal 
fins which are intended to be represented. The specimens taken on 
this occasion were all of one hue, as the millions in the water seemed 
to be ; this was a very pale olive or “ pellucid cinereous,” as ascribed 
to the M. Leachii by Mr. J. V. Thompson, from wlxich they differed 
only in having black instead of “ reddish rust-coloured” spots. Each 
segment of the body in every specimen examined (about thirty in 
number) is marked with a round black spot, w’hence, in some, arbo- 
rescent arms branch ofl’; in others there is no arborescent appearance, 
but the segment is dotted regularly over with extremely minute 
points. To 

Mysis vulgaris, J, V. Thomp. ibid. p. 30. pi, 1, 
my attention was first directed by remarking among those ca])tured, 
individuals wanting tlie black 8])ot on the segments of the body, 
when, singling out three of tliesc, they proved to be of this species — 
all the others were M. vhamadeon. The segments however exhibit an 
arborescent vciniiig, though wanting the black central spot. These 
specimens are one inch in length, or one-fifth less than the largest 
M. chammlcon lalten wit h them. If the proportion of the one species to 
the other in the rajTiads seen were as in those taken, the numbers of 
M. vulgaris to the other were but as one to ten. {Some of these 
(M. vulgaris) produced young in the phial, like those rej)resented 
by Miillcr in the * Zoologia Danica,’ pi. 66, and by Kroyer in the 
‘ Voyages Scandin. et Lapon. Crustaces,’ pi. 9. 

Ballyhome, Belfast hay, July 4, 1846. From the rocks at the 
entrance of this bay I captured in pure sea-water a number of the 
Mysis of various sizes, all of which jiroved to be M. chamedeon. 
The extraordinary difference in colour of these specimens, all taken 
together within the space of a few yards, well justified the specific 
name. I’hey were brown, green, pink, red, and hyaline, some as 
transparent in colour as the water itself : a few displayed a whitish 
longitudinal stripe down the back. With the view to a more par- 
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ticulnr examination of the colours at home, they were placed in a 
phial of sea- water, but were all dead on my arrival there a few hours 
afterwards. Of the many species of the more minute forms of Crus- 
tacea which I have preserved in spirits, the Mysida: were always 
among the first to become soft and to decay. The specimens under 
consideration, when examined in spirits, exhibited on each segment 
of the body a black spot, whence more or less of an arborescent 
appearance w^as manifest. 

M. chamceleon has occurred to me much more frequently as W'cll 
as in greater numbers on the Irish coast than M. vulgaris. In very 
shallow^ pools between tide-marks at Lahinch (co. Clare) the latter 
was procured by Professor E. Forbes and myself. It frequents the 
tidal river Lagan at Belfast. 

Order Amphipoda, 

0. Orchestia, sp. 

Bangor, co. Down, 1835, W. T. ; distinct from O. liliorea. 

7. Amphit hup fu cicala j Leach (sji.) ; Edw. vfd. iii. p. 32. 7V/e- 

I'UCsu facica la y LcachjLinii. Trans, xi. p. 3G0. 

Obtained many years ago at Youghal by Mr. R. Ball. Leach only 
appears to have noticed this species: he remarks, “Habitat inter fucos 
in Damnoniae australis mari rarius.*' 

8. Amphit hoe rubrical a y Mont, (sp.) ; Edw^ vol. iii. ]). 33. 

Procured in Strangford lough in Oct. 183.9 by Mr. Hyndnian and 
myself. In shallow rock-pools between tide-marks on the oj)on c.oast 
at Springvale, co. Down, I obtained several specimens in July 1846. 
Previously noticed only as found on the south coast of Devon by 
Aioritagu. 

9. AmphithoCy sp. 

Bangor, co, Down, 1835, W. T. ; distinct from the preceding and 
A. oblusata, on comparison with the specimens in the British Mu- 
seum. 

10. Gammarus marinusy Leach ; Edw. vol. iii. p. 46, 

Strangford lough, 1837, Mr. Hyndrnan and W. T; Ballysodare, 
CO, Sligo, Mrs. Hancock. 

Noticed by Leach as found on the south coast of Devonshire and 
by M. Edwards on the cotist of France. 

11. Gammarus campglupSy Leach ; Edw. vol. iii. p. 48. 

Taken at high water in the tidal river Lagan, above the bridge at 
Belfast, May 1836, Mr. Hyndinan and W. T, 

Shore of Loch-Ranza, Isle of Arran, where the species was dis- 
covered by Leach, the only locality hitherto noticed. 

12. Gammarus longimamis,\iGeixAi (sp.)* Mce^t'a lo'ngima7iayhci3n:}\ 
AISS. 

A single one taken wdth last : — ^sanie as Leach’s unique specimen 
in the British Museum. 
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13. Gammarus punctaiusj Johnst. Zool. Journ.vol.iii.pp. 177,490, 
I found in a case formed by itself among, the branches of CoralUna 
officinalis growing in pools between tide-marks at Spriugvalc, co. 
Down, in July 1846. The species was determined by comparison of 
mine witli those from Berwick presented by Dr. Johnston to the 
British Museum. 

14. Opis tyjnea, Kroyer, Voy. Scandinavie et Laponie Crust, 
pi. 17. f. 1. 

Dredged in Strangford lough, Oct. 1839 a'nd June 1846; on the 
latter occasion picked off Algae brought up from a depth of fifteen to 
twenty- three fathoms, where they grew on soft sandy ^ound — 
several specimens procured on each occasion. 

A description of this species appears in Kroycr's * Naturhist. 
Tidssk.* 2nd binds, 1st hsefte, 1846, p. 46. 

15. Anonyx (Kroyor), sp. 

Several specimens of ixi\ Anonyx oi various sizes were dredged from 
five to six fathoms' depth — pure sandy bottom — off Bangor, Belfast 
bay, in July 1846, by Mr. Hyndman and myself. They are (Tistinct 
from and more elegant in form, colour and markings than any of the 
seven species — A. nanus, Uttornlis, ampulla, holbolUi, plautus, Ed- 
tvardsii, tumidus — represented by Kroyer in such parts of the ‘ Scan- 
dinav. et Lapon.' as were in the British Museum library in July 1847 

I'hey are all plain or uniform in colour, while mine has conspicuous 
stellate markings; it is also of a somewhat deeper tint generally, and 
has the aiitcnnje longer than any of those named. 

Although a j)roj)er description cannot (on account of the state of my 
eyes) be drawn up, some idea may be given of this Anonyx — (which is 
w'cll worthy of the name of clegans) — by the following note ; — length 
of body 6 lines ; of upj)er antennae 1 line ; of lower antennae 4 lines ; 
general colour yellowish pink; eyes red; lateral or abdominal plates 
adorned with scarlet stellate markings, of which there are five or six 
on those nearest the head : they become gradually fewer on those 
towards the tail, so that not more than one appears on the hinder 
plates. These markings render it very beautiful. My Anonyx is 
distinct from a British sj)ecies (locality unknown) in the collection of 
the Britisli Museum. As this is not included in the lately published 
Catalogue of the Crustacea therein contained, the present is the first 
notice of the genus as British. 

16, Anonyx y genus ?, 

or rather a form between it and Sicgocephalus , Kroyer, was dredged 
from a depth of twenty-three fathoms (shelly sand) in Belfast bay 
in Oct. 1846 by Mr. Hyndman. 

* Since the above was written, Kroyer ’s * Naturhist. Tidssk.’ for 1846 has 
come under my notice, and in it ten species of Anonyx, including the seven 
already named, are described (in Latin ) : the additional species are A.gulosus, 
A. mi nut us, and A, Vahin. 
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17. Cerapm falcatm, Mont, (sp.), Linn. Trans, vol. ix. t. 5. f. 2. 
Jassa 'pelagica, Leach- 

I agree with M. Edwards (vol. iii. p. 6*1) in considering the forms 
bearing these two names as one species : Leach looked upon them 
as diiferent. Both, as distinguished by the form of the claw, are 
among my specimens, of which a number were dredged in Strangford 
lough in Oct. 1839 by Mr. Hyndman and myself. Among the roots 
of a large plant of the tangle (^Laminaria digitatd) brought me from 
Donaghadee by Edmund Getty, Esq., in Aug. 1846, were several 
specimens. 

Devonshire (Mont.) and the Bell Rock (Leach) are the only pub- 
lished localities I have seen for this species. 

18. Hyperia galba, Mont, (sp.) ; Edw. vol. iii. p. 77. 

Cancer Gammarus galba, Mont. 

Found in the pouches of Rhizostoma Cuvieri on the Dublin coast 
in the autumn of 1838 by Mr. Hyndman. 

Only noticed by Montagu as found on the south coast of Devon. 

19. Hyperia hatrcillii, Edw. vol. iii. p. 76. 

Obtained atYoughal by Mr. R. Ball nearly thirty years ago (‘‘about 
1818'*) in great numbers in the cavities of a Rhizostoma, This 
species has not been noticed by any English author, but specimens 
of Leach’s marked “British coast” are in the British Museum. 
M. Edwards mentions it as found on the coast of France*. 

20. Lestrigonus, sp. 

An individual of this genus is in the same phial with the last, and 
was probably obtained from the cavities of the siime Rhizostoma with 
them. It has become so soft in the spirits from incipient decay as 
barely to admit of specific description. With respect to the genus, I 
have the opinion of Mr. Bell in addition to my own. Of the two 
species of this genus described, one is fmm India, the other from 
Greenland, (Edw. Hist. Crust, vol. iii. p. 82.) 

Order Lamodipoda, 

21. Caprella lobafa, Miill./^ Kruyer, Voy. Scand. ct Lapou. 
jCrust. pi. 25. f. 3at. 

Specimens attached to zoophytes (Sertulariae chiefly) dredged from 
about ten fathoms on sand near Portaferry, Strangford lough, Oct. 
1839, Mr, Hyndman and W. T, 

22. Caprella iuberculata^ Goodsir, Ediii. New Phil. Journ. 
vol. xxxiii. p. 188. jd. 3. f. 6. 

Specimens taken with the last, 

♦ The species of tliese Hyperiee were determined as above by Mr. Adam 
White. On my subsequent examination of //. galha iiivsofar as I dare mag- 
nify tlie specimen, it seemed to be a Melcecus, Kroyor (which Montagu’s 
may likewise be), but whether M. medusarum I had not the means of deter- 
mining. The subject must be further examined into. 

t 3 6. presents a very different form, hut is considered a variety only. 
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Guerin, in his * Iconographie/ &c. pi. 28. f. 1, represents a spe- 
cies which he calls by this name ; it is from the Mauritius (Texte 
Descrip. Crust, p. 24). 

23. Caprella acuminifera^ Leach ; Edw. vol. iii. p. 107. pi, 33. 
f.21_26. 

I found a few examples of this species living among Corallina offi- 
cinalis in shallow rock-pools between tide-marks at Springvale, co. 
Down, in July 1846. 

24. ^gina ? longispina, Kroyer^ Voy. Scand. &c. Crust, pi. 19. 
f. 3*. 

A single individual of this very fine, large and spinous form was 
taken with the two first-noticed CapreUts, My specimen differs only 
from that represented by Kroyer in having one or two more spines 
retrally on the body : it is wholly red like his, and has retained this 
colour ill spirits to tiic present time. Goodsir’s Caprella spinosa 
(Edin. New Phil. Journ. vol. xxxiii. p. 187. pi. 3. f. 1) approaches 
very near to this species, if it be not the same ; it is described as 
having “ the whole body of a pale white colour.*' Caprella linearis 
of authors (already recorded as Irisli) was taken with this asVell as 
C. lohata and C. tuberculata. 

1 have merely identified my CnpreUm with the species described, 
and without any attention being bestowed on the variety of form 
that the same species may assume. Indeed the only attemjit to in- 
vestigate this subject known to me is that of Kroyer with respect 
to C. lohata : — see my note under this species. 

Order Isopoda. 

25. 7\niais Dulongii, Audouin (sp.) ; Edw. vol. iii. p. 142. 

Two Crustaceans which I found on Alaria esculent a washed ashore 
at the Giant’s Causew-ay in July 1831), seem so like this species as 
figured in the great French work on Egypt, that I am disposed (in 
which Mr. Adam White agrees with me) to consider them the same. 
They do not exhibit any point of difference, but arc not quite per- 
fect. The second species of Tariais described by M. Edw'ards is from 
Naples. M. Kroyer has described three species in the * Isis,* one of 
which is from Bahia, and the other two from Madeira. 

26. Jara alhifrons, Mont, (sp.) ; Leach; Edw. vol. iii. p. 150. 

Common under stones in shallow rock-pools between tide-marks 
at Bangor, Belfast bay (1834,W. T.), and in Strangford lough, both 
strictly marine localities — also obtained in the tidal river Lagan at 
Belfast. Known only hitherto as found on the coast of Great Britain. 

27. Spharoma Prideauxiana, Leacb. 

An example of this species, taken in a towing-net where the water 

^ Described in Kroyer’a * Naturliist. Tidssk.’ 1st binde, 5th haefte, 18J5, 
p. 47(5. 
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■was several fathoms in dejith in Belfast bay in August 1846 by Mr. 
H. Patterson, was brought to me alive. Its colour was pale l^rown 
with dark brown markingr ; its motions when undisturbed were lively 
— when touched, it roiled itself into a ball. 

My specimen, which on comparison with the original one from 
" Devon (where only it luxs yet been noticed) in the British Mu- 
seum, must be considered this species, at the same time cannot be said 
to differ from curium (a view in which Mr. Adam White coincides) ; 
— it is intermediate in size, form, &c. between the individual ex- 
amples of the two species in that collection. M. Bd wards offers 
some remarks on the difficulty of distinguishing S, airtum from 
Leach’s description (Hist. Crust, vol. iii. p. 209). 

28. Sphtproma Griffithsiiy Leach MSS. ? Brit. Museum Catal. 
p. 103. 

Three Sphteromoi obtained in Belfast bay and Strangford lough 
(1835, &c.) are similar to the two poor original specimens from Tor- 
bay, so named in the British Museum, excepting in tlie caudal plate 
being rather more rounded in my specimens*. 

29; Cymodocea truncata, Mont, (sp.) ; Edw. vol. iii. ]).2J4. 

Two examjdes procured betw'een tide-marks at Cultra and Uock- 
port, Belfast bay, Mr. Hyndinan and W. T., 1837. Leach remarks 
that the species is found amongst Fuci and is very rare : Edin. Ency. 
vii. 433. Mine agree with his specimen from Devon (the only 
known locality) in the British Museum. 

30. Cirolana hirtipes, Edw. vol, iii. p. .236. pi. 31. f. 25. 

My specimens are similar to those so named in the British Mu- 
seum (but whence these were obtained is unknown), and agree with 
the description and figure of M. Edwards, w’hosc only locality indi- 
cated for the species is the Cape of Good Hoj)e ! The first individuals 
wdich came under my notice w'ere found in the midst of a mass of 
ova in a boiled cod-hsh sent me from Portpatrick about ten years 
since by Lieut. Little, H.N. In September 1841, several found 
adhering to a skate (Raia baits) taken in Belfast bay, were brought 
to me hy Mr. Hyiidman. 1 have also procured it on the gills and 
once alive in the stomach of a holibut (Ifippoyhssiis) from the last- 
named locality- It was enumerated in my ‘ Report ’ under the name 
of Cirolana Cranchii, the only knowm British form of the genus. 

31. Fujydice pulchra, Leach; Edw^ vol. iii. p. 238. 

This pretty specie.s has been taken at Larne by Mr. R. Patterson 
(1838) and at Garrick fergus, between tide-marks, hy Mr. Hyndman 
(March and April). Bantham, Devon, the original locality (Leach, 
Linn. Trans, xi. 370), appears to be the only one yet noticed for 
F. pulchra. 

^ See Gu6rin, Iconog. Rdgne Anim. Crust, texte drscriptif, 27, for 
remarks on Sphtproma serratum, Fabr. (sp.), and S, ylobaior, Pull, (sp.) aa 
two distinct species. 
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32. Munna Kroyeri, Goodsir, Edin. New Phil. Joum, vol. xxxiii. 

p.365, pi. *6. f. 2. 

Taken in a towing-net on the surface oi Strangford lough in May 
1840 by Mr. R, Patterson. 

The genus Munna was described by Kroyer in 1841 , and Mr. Good- 
sir's M.Kroyeri was obtained in July 1842 in the Firth of Forth. 

Legion Entomostraca. Order Copepoda. 

33. CeiocMlus septentrionalis, Goodsir, Edin. New Phil. Journ. 
vol. XXXV. p. 336. pi. 6. f. 1 — 11. 

Many of this species were taken with the last in May 1840 : — in 
October 1843 this Cetochilus was described by Mr. Goodsi/. 

34. CantJmearpus (sp.) Cyclops minuticornis, 

Miill. 

Obtained in Strangford lough, Oct. 1839, Mr. Hyndman and W. T. 
Order Siphonostomaia. 

35. Califjus ininutiis^ Otto, Nordrn,/^ Edw. vol. iii. p. 4-50, and 
Reg. Anim. pi. 77. f. 2. 

I obtained a specimen off a holibut in Belfast market in February 
1837. It differs very little — hardly in species — from C. hippoglossi, 
Kroyer, Tidssk. bind i. p. 625. pi. 6. f. 3 (1st series). 

M. Edwards notes the species as found on the coast of Bretagne 
in the branchial cavity of the “Bars ” [Basse. Lahrax lupus, Cuv.]. 

30. Caligus curius, Kroyer, Tidssk. 2 bind, tab. 104. pi. 1. f. 1 m. 

On liaia niaculala taken in Belfast bay, April 1839, W. T. See 
M. Edwards, * Hist. Crust.* vol. iii. p. 451, for remarks on C. curtus. 
Mull. cSte. 

37. Caligus diaphanus, Nordin., Kroyer, bind ii. pi. 1. f. 3. (Re- 
ference to ])l. 1 at p. 104.) 

Nordmanii obtained this species olF Trigla hlrundo. I have pro- 
cured it not only on that fish but on the following, purchased in 
Belfast market: — Trig la pi ni, Payellus cenirodontvs. Scomber scom^ 
hrus, Caranx trachurus, Merlangus carbonarius, Merlucius vulgaris. 
Lota rnolva, Platcssa vulgaris and Plcuro?iectcs maximus. 4’he speci- 
mens were taken in March, August, October and December (1837). 

M. Edwards (vol. iii. j). 452) refers only to the above-cited authors 
for this species. 

38. Caligus pec tor alisy Kroyer, Tidssk. bind i. p. 028. pi. 6. f. 4. 

M. Edwards notices this as found on turbot, plaice and other flat- 
fishes (vol. iii. p. 454). I have procured it on Platcssa flesus, P. li- 
vfianda, Solea vulgaris. Scomber scomhrus, Zeus faber and Conger vuL 
gar is, brought to Belfast market in March 1837 : they adhered to all 
the exposed parts of the body of the various fishes, and not to the 
gills, &c. 
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Tills species is brought under the genus Lepeophtkeirus by Nord- 
mann (Mikrog. Beitrage, p. 30), but Kroyer writing on it subse- 
quently calls it Caligus, M. Edwards marks Muller’s Lemea pecio- 
ralis, Zool. Dan. tab. 33. f. 7, with doubt as being identical with that 
of the two authors quoted. 

39. Caligus Nordmanni, Edw. vol. iii. p. 455. and Reg. Anim. 
pi. 77. f. 1, 

I have procured on Gadus morrhua brought to Belfast market in 
March, November and December 1837. M. Edwards notes this 
species as found at Nice on the skin of a “ Mole [^Orthagoriscus 
mold]. 

40. Caligus vcspa, Edw. vol. iii. p. 456, 

I have found on Salmo trutta taken in Dundrum bay (co. Down), 
Aug. 1836, and on the same species captured in the sea at Dona- 
ghadee in March ; on Sulmo eriox from the latter locality in Dec. ; 
on Salmo salar taken on ascending two of the co. Antrim rivers from 
the sea in June and July. M.Edwmds indicates this species merely 
as found in the gills of a salmon. C. vespa vras noticed this year for 
the firssit time as found on the English coast. See British Museum 
Crust, p. 1 1 8. 

41. Caligus sturionisy Kroyer, Tidssk. bind i. tab. 6. f. G. Ex- 
plication^^ of tab. p. 628) ; Edw. vol. iii. p. 457* — 

I obtained on Trigla hirundo and T. pint brought to Belfast market in 
November 1839. 

42. Trebius caudaius, Kroyer, Tidssk. bind ii. p. 30. tab. 1, f. 4. 
(Explication of tab. p. 101) ; Edw. vol. iii. p. 458*. 

Tliis truly generic form was obtained by Kroyer on a Squalus galeus 
taken in the Kattegat. My specimens — both male and female — were 
found adhering externally over both sides of the body of a Raia hatis 
captured in Belfast bay in September 1 83(S. 

Order Lemeada. 

43. Chondracanihus gibbosut, Kroyer, Tidssk. bind i. p. 252. 
tab. 2. f. 4. 

Taken in the pouches of a Lophius piscatorius in Dublin, December 
1839 (W. T.), and from pouches ot three individuals captured in 
Belfast bay, November 1841. M. Edwards brings this species with 
doubt under C. Delarockiana (Cuv. R^g. Anim.), which has been 
found on the tunny, Thynnus vulgaris. C. Lophiit Johnston, Lou- 
don's * Mag. Nat. Hist/ ix. 81. f. 16, already recorded in the 
* Annals' (vol. v. p. 257) as Irish, seems to me identical with C.gib- 
bosus, Kroyer, 

44. Lemaopoda galei, Kroyer, Tidssk. bind i. tab. 3. f. 5, a — fi 
Edw. vol. iii. p. 516 * — 

w’as found by its describer on the fin of a Squdlus galeus, Linn. ; 

♦ Kroyer only quoted. 
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an which species from Belfast bay I likewise obtained my specimen 
in December 1839 : — ^it was adherent to the cavity posterior to tbe 
vent of the fish. *■ 

Order Pycnogonida, 

45. Nymphon femoratum^ Leach^ Zool. Misc. voL i. p. 45. tab. 19. 
f.2. 

Dredged from eight to ten fathoms at Donaghadee in May 1843 
by Dr. J. L. Drummond. 

Leach only is quoted by M, Edwards, vol. iii.,p. 534, for this spe- 
cies, who notes it however as inhabiting ** La Manche/’ 

46. Phoxichilidium glohomm^ Goodsir, Edin. New Phik Joum. 
vol. xxxii. p. 136. pi. 3. f. 1, January 1842^ 

I obtained among zoophytes thrown ashore at Portmarnock, on the 
Dublin coast, in Aug. 1840. This species was only known to its 
describer as taken in Orkney by Mr. Edw. Forbes and Mr. John 
Goodsir. 


The following brief summary of the Crustacea contained fn the 
preceding list may be desirable. 

There are introduced for the first time to the fauna of the British 
seas, the generic forms of Opis,Anonyx'^^ and allied genus, Lestrigonus, 
Angina Tanais, Trebius, Lermeopoda ; and the specific forms of 
Eurynome scuteUaia, Cirolana kirtipeSy Caligus minutus, C. curtus, 
C. diaphanus, C. pectoralis, C. Nordmanni and C. sturionis. A number 
of undetermined species, and some of them certainly non- descript, 
are still in my possession. 

Of generic forms added to the Irish fauna {but all included in the 
British) there are Ampkithfie, Cerapus, Themisto (^Macromysis), Cyn- 
thia, Jmra, Eurydice, Cymodocea, Munnuy Cetockilus, Canthocarpus and 
Phoxichilidium . 

The mere species added to the Irish fauna possess various interest, 
as indicated in noticing them respectively. My specimens of several 
forms were the first obtained, having been procured some years 
before those from which the ori^nal descriptions were drawn up 
by M. Kroyer and Mr. H. Goodsir. 

Some of the species here brought forward have hitherto been no- 
ticed only as found in the Mediterranean f, others in the seas of 
Denmark, and several as met with only at a single locality on the 
English or Scottish coast ; all information of this kind possesses much 
interest as exhibiting insofar the geographical range of the species. 

Without the kind aid of Mr. Adam White and Dr. Baird of the 
British Museum, who assisted me in the determination of the species 
from comparison with those contained in the national collection and 
otherwise, I should not have ventured to publish this communication. 

♦ See ante, 

t One ( Cirolana hirtipes) as from the Cape of Good Hope I but further 
information is desiderated respecting it. 

Ann. ^ Mag. N. Hist. Vol. xx. 


18 
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Without the confirmation of stronger eyes and better knowledge, 
than I myself possess, I could not feel satisfied in recording any spe- 
cies of Crvstacea that can*only be determined by microscopic power. 
All those preceding the Entonwstraca in arrangement came under 
the notice of the former gentleman, and all of these (using the term 
in its wddest sense) under that of the latter. To both, my warmest 
thanks are due, as they also are to John Edward Gray, Esq., for his 
extreme kindness and liberality on this, as on all former occasions, 
when 1 required to make use of the great national collection of zoo- 
logy placed under his most zealous and effective superintendence. 


XXIII . — Descriptions of some species of Brachiopoda. By Mr. 
T. Davidson, Mem. Geol. Soc. France, and Mr. J. Morris, 
F.G.S. 

fWith two Plates.3 

The following notice includes descriptions of a few new or little- 
known Brachiopoda, sonic of which are interesting from their 
localities and associations, more especially i\\e, Le27tmia, of whicrli 
three species have lately been found in tlie liassic group of En- 
gland and one in that of France. For the description of the 
French species we are indebted to M. Bouchard, whose collection 
contains good spcciincris of this shell. 

Leptcena liasiana, Bouchard. PI. XVIII. fig. 2 a — d. 

Shell rounded, incqui\'alved, equilateral, smooth ; dorsal valve 
gibbose posteriorly, becoming Hatter anteriorly, with a sliglit 
longitudinal groove ending in a notch on the front margin of the 
shell. Beak small, slightly incurved, truncated at the apex by a 
minute circular foi'anien, similar to that wdiich occurs in many 
other Lept<£n(£y for instance, L, alternata of Indiana, North 
America ; this truncation may also be observed in some species 
of Orihis from Kussia. Area double, inteiTupted on the dorsal 
valve by a large and slightly convex deltidiuin, which arises at 
the a])ical opening and gradually enlarges towards the base, and 
occupies one. -third of the width of the area. The deltidium is 
slightly notclied, the notch being partly closed by the large me- 
dian tooth of the ventral valve, the exterior face of which is 
grooved by four furrows which affoixled a passage for the mus- 
cular fibres of attachment arranged in four bundles. The ventral 
valve is dee])ly concave, following the contour of the dorsal valve, 
so that little space remained between them for the body of the 
animal. Cardinal margin about half the width of the shell. 
Lengtiv6, width 5 millimetres. 

Locality : tbe lias of Pic de Saint Loup, near Montpellier, 
llerault. 
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The general form of thivS Leptana approaches that of ProductuSy 
the species which it most closely resembles being the L, ohlonga^ 
Pander. It has the same convexity land smoothness^ and the 
beak is similarly truncated by an apical opening ; the area and 

E edicular opening has also some analogy to the Russian species, 
ut it diflFcrs in the contour of the dorsal valve, and the notch in 
the front margin. (Bouchard MSS.) 

Leptana Moorei, Davidson. PI. XVIII. fig. 1 a — e. 

Shell small, depressed, transversely quadrangular, omamented 
by numerous fine costae scarcely visible without a len§. Dorsal 
valve slightly convex j area double, as wide or wider than the 
sh(?ll. Dcltidiuni small, chiefly tilled by the median tooth of the 
ventral- valve ; tooth with four dej)rcssions by which the muscular 
fibres of attachment passed outwards. Length lA line, width 
2 lines. 

The muscular impressions in the interior of both valves are 
very peculiar to this species, and indicate that it did not attain 
larger dimensions than those above assigned to it. 

This elegant small species was first discovered in the marlstone 
beds near llminster by Charles Moore, Esq., to whom it is dedi- 
cated ; and 1 trust ere long this gentleman will enrich science by 
a detailed account of this interesting locality, which he has so 
carefully investigated. The following section, forwarded by Mr. 
Moore, shows the position of the bed containing the Leptana : — 

1. Hiibbly beds 6 to 10 feet with numerous Ammonites. 

2. Clay 8 inches. 

if. Yellow limestone 3 to 4 inches. 

4. Layers of clay 18 inches, Lepta’na Pvarvei. 

3. Leptjena btui 1 inch, LepUena Moorei and L. Bouchardii, 

G. Marlstone 2h inches. 

7. frroonish sand 4 inches, containing numerous lielemnites. 

8. Marlstone. 

The discovery of four species of Leptana in the lias is rather 
an intercsthig fact, as proving that this genus, so abundant in the 
paheozoic period, existed also at the liassic epoch, although the 
forms arc considerably reduced in size from those of their pre- 
cursors. The existence of Leptana at the early part of the second- 
ary period teaches also how cautious we should be in assigning 
to any genus a limited duration in time, or that the hues of de- 
marcation between successive periods are not so arbitrary regard- 
ing certain typical forms as our first investigations would lead- 
us to infer. 

Leptema Bouchardii, Davidson. PI. XVIII. fig. 3 «, ft, c. 
Shell very small, almost a perfect oval, surface smooth ; dorsal 
valve very convex, ventral valve very concave, leaving only a small 

18* 
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spaee for the animal ; beak small^ not much recurved^ entire, and 
not perforated at the extremity ; area smaller than the greatest 
width of the shell ; deltidlum very large. 

The interior of the ventral valve presents some characters re- 
seinbling Chonetes, but it has no tubes on the cardinal area, which 
ore considered by M. de Vemeuil and others as characteristic of 
that genus. Bound the internal edge of the ventral vsdve is a 
row of tubercles, which diminish in size towards the front of the 
shell, and the centre has a ridge also tuberculated, the remaining 
space, interiorly, being covered by a fine irregular punctuation, 
which in this respect has some analogy to Chonetes ; but in that 
genus the median tooth is terminated by a point ; in our shell 
this tooth presents externally three or four grooves, as in the 
genus Lepticna ; this and other characters have induced us to 
place the species imder Leptisna, although it possesses so many 
characters common to both genera, that it may be considered as 
forming a connecting link between them. 

This species is readily distinguished from Leptisnn liasiana by 
its more elegant form, the ventral valve of L. Bouchardii is more 
regularly concave, and the dorsal valve more convex ; in this 8])e- 
cies also the beak of the dorsal valve is entire, in L» liasiana it is 
always truncated and perforated, and the front is indented and 
not so regularly rounded as in L. Bouckardii. 

Rather more than a line in width and one and a half in length. 

This species never attained a very large size, as the internal cha- 
racters presented by the ventral valve appeal* to be those belong- 
ing to a full-grown shell. 

Found by Mr. Moore, associated with L, Moorei, in the 
Leptsena bed previously described under that species. 

It is dedicated to M. Bouchard of Boulogne, who has kindly 
examined the species and assisted in defining the characters which 
distinguish it from L, liasianay to which it bears the greatest 
resemblance. 

Lept4sna Pearceiy Davidson. PL XVIII. fig. 4 a, b. 

Of this small species the dorsal valve is only known, which 
shows that it differed materially from L. Moorei by this valve 
being much more convex, and the striae which ornament its sur- 
fece having two or three smaller ones between each larger one, as 
seen in fig. 4 h, while in L* Moorei the costae appear of the 
same size ; the shape of the shell is also more rounded and larger 
than Z/. Moorei, Bather more than 2 lines long and B broad. 

This species occurs in a clay stratum above the Leptaena bed 
containing L, Moorei, and not associated with it. 

Also discovered by Mr. Moore, and dedicated at his request to 
his late fViend Mr. C. Pearce of Bath. 
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Teiebratula rugulosa, Morris. PI. XVIII. fig. 5, 5 

Shell ovate ; valves nearly equally coriVea:, somewhat truncated 
anteriorly, dorsal valve more gibbosethan the ventral, with a pro- 
duced, rather obtuse and enlarged beak, but slightly recurved ; 
foramen rather large ; deltidium wider than hi^, bordered by 
elevated lateral ridges. Cardinal area smooth, lateral ridges 
moderately distinct. The whole surface is covered by minute 
rugae disposed as follows : those which cover the middle portion 
of each valve are lon^tudinal and but little interrupted ; those on 
the sides diverge and have a slight tendency to break igto small 
oblong tubercles, especially towards the beak of the dorsd valve ; 
the intervening spaces are distinctly and thickly punctured 

A fine series of this interesting species are in the collections of 
Mr. Moore, Mr. Bunbury and Mr. rratt. It is found in the chalk 
marl at Chard, Somerset, and also occurs at Eouen. 

The following notice of the locality is communicated by Mr. 
Moore, The bottom beds of the quarry are alternating layers of 
chert and fine sand liaving a height of about twenty feet, but are 
no doubt thicker, as the lower beds are not worked; teeth of 
fishes are occasionally found in it and a few corals ; above this is 
a thill band of chalk marl, exceedingly fossiliferous ; it contains 
several species of Ammonites , Nautilus ^ Hamites^ Scaphites, Thr- 
rilites ; Ce7ithium, Pleurotomaria and Trochus ; Inoeeramus, Area, 
Cardium, Echini, &c., mostly in a beautiful state of preservation. 
This bed is overlaid by the white chalk containing but few 
fossils. 

Terebratula spinulosa, Morris. PI. XVIII. fig. 6, 6 a— c. 

Suhovatc, but with the broadest part rather behind the middle 
and the front subtruncated ; dorsal valve rather more convex than 
the ventral ; beak incurved, foramen tolerably large, the anterior 
portion touching the apex of the ventral valve ; cardinal area con- 
cave, minutely tubcrculated, with distinct lateral ridges, diver- 
ging almost at right angles from the foramen. Surface of both 
valves covered with minute prickly tubercles (fig. 6 c) and fine 
radiating strijc ; lines of growth distinct. 

This is a very interesting and readily distinguished species, by 
*its form and peculiar structure. The prickly tubercles have a 
tendency to a linear arrangement, and between them are nume- 
rous small raised puncta, and fine or almost obsolete striae ; the 
minutely tuberculated cardinal area is also a well-marked cha- 
racter. The specimen figured is from the collection of A. Lewis, 
Esq., of Wolverhampton, and Mr. Waterhouse has also pointed 
out the existence of a species nearly resembling this, but in which 
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the radiating strije are wanting, in the British Museum, as having 
heen received from the g^ay chalk marl of Dover. 

M. le Vicomte d^Archiac, in the very interesting memoir* 

Sur les Fossilcs du Tourtia,^^ has pointed out a very iiatui-al 
group of the Terehratukey to which the two last-described species 
evidently belong. They are well-characterized by having the 
surface ornamented with numerous small rugje, which arc more 
or less prominent, veiy short, puckei’ed, squamous, arcuate or 
diverging either from the centre or the beaks towards the margin, 
where they are always visible. The Ter. VerneuilH, dMrchiac, is 
the typital form, and the allied species are the T. Murchisoni, 
Keyserlingi, Tckihatcheffi, Gravest and Leveillei, d^Archiac ; the 
T, arcuatay Roerner, and our T. spinulosa and T. rugulosa. 

Tereh'atula s^dcifera, Morris. PI. XVIII. fig. 7, 7 a, 

Shell obovate, some%vhat pentagonal, ventricose ; valves nearly 
equally convex, dorsal valve convex towards the beak, which is 
produced and incurved; foramen large, oblique; deltidium wide, 
transversely furrowed and margined by a slightly elevated ridgi% 
but generally almost concealed beneath the anterior part of the 
foramen which nearly touches the ventral valve. The grcatcjst 
thickness of the dorsal valve is about the middle, from which ex- 
tends a broad, flat, and not very deep sinus with a straight frontal 
margin ; lateral margins sinuous ; the lateral margins near the 
cardinal line of the central valve overlap those of the dorsal. 
Both valv^'cs marked with concentric, somewhat imbricated ridges 
with broader interspaces, and numerous radiating, nearly obsolete 
strife, only visible in some specimens near the sides. 

Of this species there are many varieties in form, the extreme 
one being that given in our fig. 7 ; others are much less gibbose 
and even depressed, sometimes having a triangular shape, at 
others being very much elongated or compressed laterally ; but 
the concentric ridges, although distinct in all of them, are more 
or less elevated according to age, the intervening furrows being 
marked (when viewed under a strong lens) by slightly raised 
granules. 

From the lower chalk near Cambridge, in the collection of 
Mr. Bunbury, whose specimen is figured, and from Hockwold, 
Norfolk, by Mr. W. Flower of Croydon. 

Tcrebratula squamosoy Mantell. PI. XVIII. fig. 8, a, b. 

Shell orbicular, or sometimes longitudinally ovate, valves nearly 
equally convex; foramen circular, entire ; deltidium rather large, 
dilated at the base; surface marked with concentric squamosc 


* Memoires tie la Socicie Geologiquc de France, 2nd ser. vol. ii. p. 295. 
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ridges crossed by numeroas radiating raised striie, more visible 
on the lateral margins, giving to the squanise a rather seiTated 
appearance ; puncta distinct and rather widely separated. 

Locality : the chalk marl of Hamsey {ManteU), and also from 
Dover. 

This species was first described by Dr. Mantell in ‘ The Fossils 
of the South Downs/ p. 132, but not figured ; it does not appear 
to attain a large size, as the dimensions given by Dr. Mantcdl 
agree with some of our specimens, length 0*5 inch, width 0*4 
inch ; the greatest convexity of the united valves 0*3 inch and 
as remarked by Dr, Mantell, the shells are in a good# state of 
preservation and generally of a bluish hue. 

Terebratuh Phillipsii^ Morris. PI. XVIII. fig. 9 a, ft, c. 

Shell compressed, of an elongated pentagonal form, the supe- 
rior angle being rather sharp ; longer than wide, the width being 
greatest below the middle ; dorsal valve more convex than the 
ventral, with a somewhat produced and incurved beak ; central 
valve with two rounded costae commencing about the middle and 
continued to the margin, with a broad mesial furrow and two 
lateral ones ; front dee}}ly sinuous ; cardinal area small, concave, 
with veiy obtuse and indistinct lateral ridges ; foramen moderately 
large, round, and rather oblique; deltidium wider than high ; lines 
of growth distant. 

This species has some resemblance to Ter, perovalis, Sow., but 
it is easily recognized by its more elongated pentagonal and de- 
pressed form, the greater width of the sinus and lobes, the more 
sinuated front, and the greater prominence of the dorsal ridge. 
It is also separated fi'orn T, sella, Sow., by its elongate form, the 
greatest width being nearer the frontal margin than in that spe- 
cies, where it is central. 

Locality : from the inferior oolite of Dinnington near Ilmin- 
ster; also at Burton near Bridport, and in Normandy. 

Mr. Moore, Mr. Bmibury and Sir. Walton possess a fine series 
of this shell. 

Terehraiiila longa, Roemcr. PL XIX. fig. 1 a, ft, c, d, lloemer, 

Verst. Norddcutschen Oolithen-Gebirges, jd. 2. fig. 11. 

Shell ovate-elongate, ventricosc posteriorly, becoming rather 
attenuate anteriorly and subtruncate, smooth or only presenting 
the concentric lines of growth ; dorsal valve with a somewhat ob- 
tuse keel and a slightly produced but not much recurved beak ; 
foramen small ; cardinal area flat, bounded by moderately distinct 
lateral ridges ; ventral valve most inflated near the cardinal area ^ 
deltidium obtusely triangular. 

This appears to be the species cited by IM. Roemer, as it agrees 
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tolerably well with his description and figure ] the deltidium is 
much smaller (according to his figure) than in our shell. 

Found rather abundantly in the lower greensand near Shank- 
lin, Isle of Wight, by Dr. Fitton and myself (J. M.). Koemeris 
specimens are from the Hilsthon of Elligser Brinkes. 

Terebratula jlabelhm, Defrance. PL XIX. fig. 2 a — c. Diet, des 

Sci. Nat. voL liii. p. 160, 1828, 

Shell somewhat transversely oval, costated, costse round, im- 
bricated, increasing in size but not in number towards the mar- 
gin ; dori^sal valve more convex than the ventral, with a produced 
beak truncated by a rather lai*ge circular foramen ; cardinal area 
concave, nearly smooth. Shell punctated. 

This species belongs to the Loricata of Von Buch, in which 
the ribs of the ventral valve envelope those of the dorsal. It w as 
first described by Defrance, who cites it from the Calcaire h Po- 
lypiers near Caen, Normandy ; in England it is rare. Mr. Wal- 
ton aijd Mr. Pearce obtained it from the Bradford clay near 
Bradford, and it also occurs in the same bed at Corsham, Wilts. 

Terebr alula pygmaa, Morris. PI. XIX. fig. 3 a, b. 

Shell very small, of a somewhat hexagonal form, moderately 
convex; beak acute, recurved; foramen small; area small, obtusely 
triangular with distinct lateral ridges ; ventral valve with rounded 
costae, which arising very near the cardinal area become much 
larger towards the margin ; interspaces deeply concave ; dorsal 
valve with furrows corresponding in number to the lobes of the 
ventral valve ; front deeply sinuous, the central sinus by far the 
largest. 

Locality : the Leptsena bed of the mai*lstone near Ilmiuster, 
from Mr. Moore^s collection. 

Associated with this species is another equally minute Tere- 
hratula (PL XIX. fig. 4 a — d) : it is of a rounded fonn, mode- 
rately convex and perfectly smooth ; the beak small and scarcely 
prominent. 

No specific name has been assigned to this species, as it pro- 
bably may be a very young state even of a plicated shell. 

Terebratula maacillata, Sow. PL XIX. fig, 5 a — g. 

Shell subquadrangular, fuUy as broad as long ; valves nearly 
equally convex ; beak produced, narrow and strongly recurved ; 
foramen large, oblique ; deltidium obtusely triangular ; cardinal 
area slightly depressed with obtuse lateral ridges ; ventral valve 
with a mesial sinus and two broader lateral ones, corresponding 
to the lobes of the dorsal valve, and which only extend one-third 
inwards from the margin ; front strongly sinuated. 
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The. young state of this species and for a considerable period 
of growth scarcely presents any trace of the sinuated margin. 

This shell, which cannot be separated from Ter. maxillata, 
Sow., has lately been found of large dimensions ; we have speci- 
mens attaining more than two inches in length and the same in 
breadth ; thus it would appear that under favourable conditions 
this sj)ccies attained a much larger size than that figured by 
Mr. Sowerby before it exhibited the strongly sinuous front. 

In reference to this shell Mr. Walton states, that it is the same 
as T(n\ maxillatay and this assurance is founded on that expe- 
rience which is attained by the examination of thousands of spe- 
cimens. This Terebratula varies much in size and mrm, its 
greatest diameter being sometimes in the longitudinal and some- 
times in the transverse direction of the shell. Some varieties are 
decj)ly j)licated, others have no plicae at all ; it is found quite 
small at Hampton Cliff and very large at Pickwick, and is dis- 
tributed plentifully through the forest marble, Bradford clay and 
great oolite around Bath; it is also abundant near Sapperton 
and Hailey Wood. 


XXIV . — Descriptions of new species of Butterflies. 

By W iLLiAM C. Hew^itson. 

[With two Plates.] 

Family NYMPHALIDJE. 

Genus Hetekociikoa, Boisduval. 

The genus Heterochroa of Boisduval is remarkable amongst 
butterflies for the close affinity which its species bear to one 
another, and yet also for the gi’cat beauty and variety of design 
which it presents and with colours so simple and so few. 

The twelve species which I have figured, most of them new 
and all hitherto uiidescribcd, arc but half of the genusi They 
are all inhabitants of the 'New World. 

Some of them, H. Nea, MelonUy Erotia and LemOy are much 
more robust than the rest. H. Fessonia and Cestusy besides the 
unbroken and conspicuous band of white, have other characters 
peculiar to themselves. Tlie cell is shorter and the disco-cellular 
meets the median nervure somewhat nearer to the body. 

The outlines on the plates show portions of the underside of 
the wings characteristic of each species. 

Heterochroa Nea. PI. XX. fig. 1. 

Wings dark brown with a central band common to both, com- 
mencing at the third median nervule of the upper wing, and ex- 
tending to the anal angle of the lower, on the upper wing broad 
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aud fulvous^ on the lower white. On the upper wing between 
the commencement of the band and the anterior margin and at 
nearly right angles witfi it is a large oblong fulvous spot sepa- 
rated from it only by a black nervule, but so deeply sinuated on 
each side at its junction as to touch it only at the apex; parallel 
to the posterior margin is a double line of light brown, the 
inner line wanting on the space between the second and third 
median nerviiles ; on the lower wing are three similar lines, and 
betw^een the end of the inner one and the anal angle a small 
triangular fulvous spot sinuated on its lower margin. 

On the upper wing between the central band and the body, 
and at right angles with the anterior margin, are six black lines, 
five within the cell, the first and second on each side of the disco- 
cellular and nearly straight, the third so much arched as to form 
a tnangle with the second, the three inner ones curved and equi- 
distant and prolonged beyond the cell. 

Underside very light ; the central band, the discoidal spot, 
and t^e submarginal lines are all cream-coloured ; the inner line 
on the lower wing is beautifully iridescent. On the upper wing 
between the cell and the discoidal spot is a small irregular sj)ot 
of a clear bluish w hite : with the exception of the upper part of 
the space betw^een the fourth and fifth black line which is red, 
the space within the cell is pure w^hitc ; the lines are deej) black ; 
there are also spots of white below the cell. On the lower w ing 
the inner margin of the white band is dark brown, and paralh*! 
to it aud between it and the humeral anglt‘ are two rufous bands, 
the space between the first and the white band rufous, the rest 
cretam-colour. Ex{)ansion 2 inches 8 lines. 

Ill the British Museum, from Para. 

Hetcrochroa Mclona, PL XX. fig. 2. 

Wings dark brown with a central band reaching from the an- 
terior margin of the upper wing to the anal angle of the lowxr, 
intersected by black ncrvulcs on the uj)per and anterior portion 
of the lower wings ; on the upper wing fulvous, broadest between 
the discoidal nervulcs ; the inner margin deeply sinuated at the 
third median nervule ; on the lower wing white. On the ujiper 
wing are two very indistinct marginal lines of light brown ; on 
the lower wing four, one close to the margin, three equidistant 
between it and the white band; the red spot at the anal angle 
is small with a central round spot of deep black. On the upper 
wing across the disc are five indistinct black lines, four within 
the cell straight aud nearly parallel, the fifth and inside one ob- 
lique. Underside vinous brown, the central baud on both wings 
white ; the widest portion of it on the disc of the upper wing 
clouded with brown; at the tip arc foiu’ or five small white spots, 
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and at the anal angle of the lower wing three narrow lunulcs of 
white ; half-way between the central banc^and the body is a band of 
yellowish white common to both wings ; on the disc of the upper 
wing between the disco-cellular and the white band are three 
small spots of blue, and within the cell a triangular V4ike spot of 
lilac ; the humeral angle of the upper wing is light yellow, that 
of the lower wing reddish brown. Expansion 2 inches 6 lines. 

In the British Museum, from Colombia. 

Heterochroa Erotia. PI. XX. fig. 3. 

Wings dark brown with a central band common to ba(th, com- 
mencing at the anterior margin of the uj)per wing and extending 
to the anal angle of the lower; on the upper wing fulvous except 
towards the interior margin, where it becomes gradually white ; 
on the lower wing white ; the first three segments of the band on 
the disc of the upjjer wing short, the fourth twice as long, the 
fifth betw^een the second and third median nervures short and 
cordato, the remainder broad. On the upper wing half-Wiiy be- 
tween the margin of the central band and the tip of the wing are 
three small fulvous spots. Parallel to the margins of both wings 
arc undulating lines of light brown as in the last species, and at 
the anal angle tw^o narrow^ lunular lines of white, and above them 
two lunulcs of dec}) black, and between them a small triangular 
fulvous sj)ot. The black lines across the cell as in the last s])e- 
cics. The arrangement of the underside is the same as the upper 
side of the next s})ccies. The broad central band which is all 
wdiitir commences only at the second median nervule ; that por- 
tion of it which crosses the disc is divided into five distinct yel- 
lowish s})ots, the lowest cordate, the rest oblong, three of them 
connected by black lines with the three s])ots near the tip of the 
wing, which ari! also yellowish ; the light linear bands of both 
wings are broken and form chains of white spots ; within the cell 
of the upper wing are three cross-lines of deep black, the space 
betw een the outer two is oblong and pure white, that between the 
second and third rufous, that within it white, divided longitudi- 
nally by a black line ; on the lower wing betw^ecn the white band 
and the body arc two bands of white, the first short. Expansion 
2 inches 7 lines. 

In the British Museum, from Bolivia. 

Heterochroa Lerna. PI. XX. fig. 4. 

Very nearly allied to the last-described species [H Erotia), of 
which it may possibly be only a remarkable variety. The central 
band, which is entirely white, commences only at the second 
median neiwule in a semicircular form broadly separated from 
the fulvous discoidal portion of the baud. The three fulvous spots 
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near the tip of the wing are smaller. In all other respects it is 
the same. The undersides of both species are alike. Expansion 
2 inches 7 lines. 

In the British Museum, from Bolivia. 

Heterochroa Donysu, PI. XX. fig. 5. 

Wings deep purple-brown, with a narrow central band of white 
common to both, intersected by black nervules : commencing at 
the third median nervule of the upper wing and exteMing to the 
anal angle of the lower, its first segment small and indefinite, it 
gradually tends, though very slightly, towards the anal angle of 
the wing, and thus forms a very obtuse angle with its continuation 
on the lower. Between its commencement and the tip of the 
wing is a large, broad, oblong fulvous spot, curved in the direc- 
tion of the j)osterior margin of the wing, extending from the ex- 
treme anterior margin, where it is broadest, to the second me- 
dian nervule, where it is only separated by a wide line of brown 
from Jbhc first segment of the white band. On the upper wing 
arc two submarginal lines of light brown and a portion of a 
third, on the lower wing three ; at the anal angle of the lower 
wdng is a rather large fulvous patch and two small deep black 
spots ; across the cell are the usual black lines. 

Underside rufous j the white band is continuous from the an- 
terior margin of the upj)er wing, indistinct at first and deeply 
siiiuated before it reaches the median nervule ; the fulvous spot 
is lighter, especially at its edges ; the marginal lines are white, 
and between two of them at the anal angle of the upper wing is a 
round black spot ; the disco-cellular of the upper wdng is marked 
by a rufous band, within which is one of lilac, then white, then 
again rufous. Expansion 2 inches 7 lines. 

From Mexico. In the British Museum and my own collection. 

Heterochroa Fessonia, PI. XX. fig. 6. 

Wings brown with a central band of white, of nearly equal 
breadth, common to both, extending from the anterior margin of 
the upper wing to the anal angle of the lower, slightly arch(d 
outwards on the upper wing ; half-way between it and the tip of 
the upper wing is a large irregular fulvous spot, rounded out- 
wardly, sinuated on its inner margin ; below it, parallel to the 
margin of both wings, arc three indistinct bands of light brown 
of unequal breadth ; at the anal angle are two small deep black 
spots, and between them an irregular fulvous patch. Across the 
cell of the upper wing are fine indistinct lines of black, some of 
which are prolonged &jyond ; across the cell of the lower wing are 
also four similar black lines. Underside, the outline only of the 
fulyous spot is indicated by indistinct lines of white ; parallel to 
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the margin of both wings are also several whitish lunulcs ; within 
the central band^ crossing the cells of both wings, is a rufous 
band edged with black and surrounded* with white j between it 
and the central band on the lower wing across the cell is a second 
short band of the same colour. Expansion 2 inches 8 lines. 

In the British Museum, from Honduras. 

Heterochroa Cestus. PL XXL fig, 7. 

Wings Ijgiht brown with a broad central band of white com- 
mon to both and extending from the anterior margin of the upper 
wing to the anal angle of the lower and of nearly equal breadth, 
curved slightly outwards on the upper wing, rounded at file anal 
angle of the lower. Between the white band and the tip of the 
upper wing is an oblong irregular fulvous spot trifid by black ner- 
vures, the two lower portions the largest and cordate, surrounded 
by dark brown, which is continued in three equidistant zigzag lines 
parallel to the posterior margin till they reach the anal angle of 
the lower wing, where the middle one terminates in two lunular 
spots, between which is a T-shaped fulvous mark ; the space be- 
tween the two outermost of these zigzag lines is of the lightest 
brown, especially on the lower wing, where it is almost white. 
On the upper wing between the white band and the body are the 
usual black lines, two of which cross the cell and arc prolonged 
beyond ; the space within them is tinged with red ; on the lower 
wing four similar lines in pairs cross the cell. 

Underneath much lighter; instead of the trifid fulvous spot 
arc five white spots, two of which are red in the middle, two 
browm ; the lightest zigzag marginal line is quite white, and be- 
tween it and the margin is another broken white line ; across the 
cells of both wings, as in the last species, is a continuous rufous 
band edged with black and broadly margined with w'hite. Ex- 
pansion 2 inches 2 lines. 

In the British Museum and my own collection, from Venezuela. 

Heterochroa Alala. PI. XXL fig. 8. 

Wings dark brown with a central narrow^ band of white inter- 
sected by black nervuks ; common to both, commencing at the 
third median nervule of the upper wing by a nearly round distinct 
spot, and extending to the and angle of the low^er, where bending 
slightly inwards it terminates in a point. On the upper wing 
between the commencement of the white band and the subcostal 
nervure arc tuyo small oval white spots, and between them and the 
tip of the wing an oblong fulvous band divided by black nervules 
into five distinct parts, the anterior small and hastate, the next 
three larger and cordate, the fifth small and Ivnular follow^ed by 
two lunules of light brown sometimes tinged with red. Parallel 
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to the posterior margin of both wings are two narrow lines of 
light brown and between them and the white band on the loww 
wing a third zigzag line of the same colour ; at the anal angle are 
two round deep black spots of unequal size, the larger crowned 
with bright fulvous, the smaller surrounded by it ; the cells of 
both wings are crossed by the usual black lines. 

The underside is chiefly of a light reddish brown ; the fulvous 
.spots of the upper wing are nearly white ; between them and the 
tip are several small spots of white ; the space betw^ the black 
lines which inclose the disco-cellular ncrvule of the upper wing 
is red-brown, that between the second pair of lines is white; on 
the low^br wing a zigzag line of reddish brown runs along the 
outer margin of the white band. Expansion 2 inches 1 line. 

In the British Museum and my own collection, from Venezuela. 

Heterochroa Corcyra. D. XXI. fig. 9. 

Wings dark brown with a narrow central band of white inter- 
sected by black ncrvules ; common to both, commencing at the 
third** median nervule of the upper wing by a cordate spot and 
extending to near the anal angle of the lower wung, where it ter- 
minates in aline point scarcely connected with a small triangular 
spot of the same colour, joined upwards from its commencement 
to the subcostal nervure by an indistinct trifld whitish spot deeply 
sinuated on its inner margin where it touches th(‘ median mu’vule ; 
between it and the tip of the wing is a slightly curved band 
of fine fulvous spots, the first and exterior one smallest and has- 
tate, the next three cordate, the fifth large and oblong ; outside of 
this and parallel to the posterior margin of both wings are two 
lines of light brown, and between them and the central band on 
the lower wing arc six fulvous lunules, and at the anal angle a 
large spot of the same colour, and two small deep black spots. On 
the cells of both wings are the usual black lines. The underside 
is of various shades of red-browm and pink ; the inner edge of the 
w^hite band is clearly defined by a dark margin of red-brown 
which connects with it in one band the indistinct spots above the 
median nervule, marking clearly the bend on the inner margin, 
by which it is easily known from the next species ; the fulvous 
band of the upper wing is but slightly indicated by light reddish 
browm. Expansion 2 inches 2 lines. 

In the British Museum, from New Grenada. 

Heterochroa Collina* PI. XXI. fig. 10. 

Closely allied to the last-described species {H, Coregra), from 
which it differs in that the wiiite band is widest in the middle, 
from which it tapers to a point at each end, commencing at the 
median nervure of the upper wing by an oblong narrow spot ; that 
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the trifid spot between it and the subcostal nervure is whiter and 
more distinct ; that the portion of it which touches the median 
nervure, which in the last species is deeply sinuated and crescent- 
shaped, is here round and entire ; that the fulvous band near the 
tip of the upper wing is composed of six divisions, the two lower 
of which are large, forming together a triangle which is only se- 
parated from the first two segments of the white band by a black 
line ; and that the fulvous lunular spots of the under wing are 
wanting. Expansion 2 inches 4 IhicwS. 

In the British Museum and my own collection, from Quito. 

Heterochroa Aricia. PI. XXL fig. 11. / 

Also closely allied to H. Corcijra, but differs from it in that the 
white band commences on the upper wing by an oval spot, does 
not meet equally at its edges in passing from one wing to the 
other, and is curved inwards on the lower Mdng, where it termi- 
nates at the anal angle in the form of a hook ; tliat in the place 
of the fulvous s})ots of the upper wing is a broad red band of 
equal breadth, which cros8e.s the whole wing parallel to the pos- 
terior margin and the white band, from which it is only separated 
by a line of brown ; that the fulvous lunular spots of the lower 
wing are wanting, and that the underside is much lighter. Ex- 
pansion 2 inches 2 lines. 

In the British Museum and my own collection, from Bolivia. 

Heterochroa Arecosa. PI. XXI. fig. 12. 

Upper wings long and slightly sinuated, under wings deeply 
dentate.d with a short tail, light brown with a central band of 
wdiite common to both, comme.ncing at the subcostal nervure of 
the upper wing — between which and the margin is a small oblong 
wdiite spot — and extending to the anal angle of the lower ; broken 
at its commencement into four distinct spots, the first%val and 
distant from the rest, the second rounded and nearer, the third 
and fourth oblong and touching, the rest distinctly intersected 
by black nervules, the last segment at the anal angle triangular 
and divided from the rest, l^arallel to the margin of the upper 
wing are two weaved lines of dark browui, and also the five black 
lines across the cell ; the space between the middle line which is 
very straight, and the next within it w^hich is curved, is red as well 
as the humeral aiigle. Parallel to the margin of the lower wing 
is a waved dark brown line, and within it six large nearly round 
spots of the same colour ; at the anal angle is a large irregular 
rufous patch, and in its centre tw^o indistinct dark spots. 

Underside light and indistinct ; the central band crosses the 
entire wing unbroken; the marginal lines arc white; a rufous band 
crosses the cell of the upper wing, and another marks the posi- 
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tion of the disco-cellular, each bordered by white ; at the anal 
angle of the lower wing are three round black spots, one large. 
Expansion 2 inches 7 li'iies. 

In my own collection, from Mexico and the West Indies. 


XXV . — Remarks on some Cetoniadae, with the description of a new 
Au8t7'alian species. By Adam W htte, F.L.S., M.E.S. Stettin, 
and Assistant in the Zoological Department British Museum. 

ScHizoRHiNA, Kirbi/, 

S. (Diaphonia) Bassii, White. 

Yellow; with a black spot inclosing the eye, two roundish 
black spots on the middle of the thorax j)laced transversely. 
Elytra of a deeper and somewhat brownish yellow, with a scri' 
ceous tinge; three black spots on each elytron, one near the 
scutellum, a larger transverse one beyond the middle and nearer 
the side than the suture, 
and one small subapical 
one : antenna and legs ycl- 
low ; pygidium yellow, with 
extremely short, scattered, 
bristly hairs, the surface 
quasi squamifonuitcr acu- 
dacta ; the raetathorax 
and greater part of the 
abdomen beneath shining 
black; edges of the seg- 
ments smooth, the bases 
punctured ; two largish 
yellow g|§ots placed on the middle of the abdomen ; four yellow 
triangular spots on the edge of the segment.s on each side. 

H^. Australia. British Museum : from the collection of the 
Entomological Club. 

The figure by Mr. 'William Wing gives its correct size and 
form ; in general form this species approaches the atropunctaia, 
Kirby, Linn. Trans, vol. xii, p. 464 (found first by Robert Brown, 
P.R.S., on Mimosas near Fort Jackson), more than any other 
Cetonia ; and I must confcs.s that until Dr. Schaum attracted my 
notice to it, it was placed with that species in the collection of the 
British Museiun, being regarded as a variety of the female : it 
certainly seems to be in some sort tlie connecting link between 
Diaphonia, Newman, and Schizo7'hina, Kirby, as restricted by 
Dr. Burmeister. 

The head, as in the subgenus Diaphoma, very slightly cleft in 
front ; the sides nearly parallel, upper surface flat, rather coarsely 
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punctured. Thorax with the sides very slightly, if at all, sinoated 
posteriorly, the posterior angles rounded and not sharp, so as to 
leave visible part of the mesothorax : the front edge of thorax 
nearly straight ; the puncturing very indistinct ; the scutellum 
proportionally larger than in other species of the genus. Elj^ra 
much longer and narrower, the segments of the body projecting 
considerably beyond them ; the sutural edge more ridged •, near 
the suture is a longitudinal somewhat raised costa, the elytra are 
punctured, the punctures generally running in longitudin^ lines. 
The specimen is a female, and excepting in the legs being fnttch 
less stout and hairy, they have a considerable resemblance to those 
of the D, dorsalis ; the tarsi of the first pair of legs are Wanting. 

Note. — The name Bassii is intended as a small compliment to 
the bold and |^reat discoverer, whose name will be ever comme- 
morated in the wide ocean-strait which separates Van Diemen^s 
Land from the great Australian continent. The name and dis- 
coveries of George Bass, surgeon of the ^ Reliance,^ are well re- 
lated in the pages of Capt. Flinders : he was a man whose 
ardour for discovery was not to be repressed by any obst&cles, 
nor deterred by danger.'^ — Flinders* Voyage to Terra Australis, 
I. xcvii. By botanists he is commemorated in the genus 
Bassia. 

It is not out of place here to make a few remarks in correction 
of, and addition to, the lately published * Nomenclature of Co- 
leopterous Insects in the Collection of the British Museum, 
Part I. Cetoniada*,* which was issued before Dr. Schaum had an 
opportunity of seeing the national collection. This eminently 
scientific entomologist has acquired, by purchase, the very spe- 
cimens of Messrs. Gory and Percheron^s ^Monographic des 
Cetoines/ he has had the advantage of Mr. Maclcay^s and Dr. 
Burmcister^s (still more extensive) labours ; and having Had that 
‘‘ learned leisure,^^ which so few of the describing naturalists of 
this country can share even in the smallest portion, he has seen 
and studied the collections in Berlin, Paris and other places. 

The results of his assiduous researches he has communicated 
in the ^ Zeitschrift fiir die Entomologie ^ of his uncle, Dr. Germar, 
and in the ^ Annales de la Societe Entomologique de France.^ A 
still further revision of this group may now be expected, since 
•his visit to the British Islands. 

On p. 2 add B.M. to Mycteristes rhinophyllus from Java, as 
we have lately acquired it. 

Page 3 : Dr. Schaum tells me that Compsocephalus Galinieri, 
Rciche, notwithstanding what M. Reiche has written in the 
^ Revue Zoologique Cuvierienne,^ is after all, what I suspected, 
only synonymous with C. Horsfieldianus, White, described and 

Ann. Mag. N. HisL Vol. xx. 19 
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roughly %ured in the Aim. and Mag. of Nat. Hist, for 1845, 
vd. XV. p. 40. 

Aphelorrhina simillimaf Westw., which, led by the name and 
authority of Dr. Schaum, 1 placed after Dymusia, should be 
{daced after St^hanorhina guttata^ and may ^ter all prove, like 
many pseudo -c^ed species of Onthoplmgus, only a starved variety 
of the male of Stephanorhina guttata, or at least of a closely 
allied species. It would be weU for naturalists to read the ad- 
mirable remarks of M. Mulsant of Lyons, at pp. 103 and 104 
of the volume of the ^ Hist. Nat. 4e8 CoJeopteres de France/ 
4e8eribing the Lamellicarn Beetles (Paris, 18^). 

Th&Rhomborhim imes of Westw., as Dr. Schaum pointed out, 
is the jR. Mellii of Gory and P^cheron, but not of Burmeister. 

On p. 6 add B.M. to Anomahcera Panii, as^ve have lately 
received a specimen. This genus seemed hardly separable from 
Coryphocera. 

At p. 7, and after C. amrnia, add Coryphocera tibialis, Westw., 
India, lately acquired; and Coryphocera glabertnma, Westw., 
India, also lately added. 

At p. 9, Allorrhina affinis and A, confirm are regarded by Dr. 
Schaum as only local varieties of Allorrhina scahriuscula, and as 
he has seen more specimens than myself, I believe he is right. 

At p. 10 add B.M. Honduras to Cotinis cavifrons, Dup., Bunn., 
which I had regarded as a new species of Allorrhina, and named 
A. trisulcata, I question whether the genera Tiarocera and 
Allorrhina are distinct enough from Cotinis, and this remark 
would extend to other genera of Cetoniadan. 

Page 11 : Gymnetis Vigorsii, Dr. Schaum regards as only a 
variety of the preceding species, G. undulata, Vigors; there are 
some other alterations he would make in the genus Gymnetis, 
but from not having many specimens, I can neither conlirni nor 
resist these changes. The genus, or rather group, wants revi- 
sion very much. 

Page 14 ; between Gymnetis strigosa and G. hicroglyphica is 
placed Gymnetis Dysoni, AVhitc, a species with the head, thorax 
above and elytra of a yellowish rhubarb or rather tile-colour 
(elytris, thoraceque supra flavescenti-lateritiis), spotted and 
marked with black, differing in different specimens, the head 
margined with black and with a black spot on the middle, the 
legs and under parts deep shining black, the sternum projecting 
somewhat cuiwed downwards, and very blunt and widened at the 
end. 

As Dr. Schaum has a specimen, an elaborate description may 
be eii;pected from him. I may merely say that it was found in 
Venezuekr at Curiafta, twenty-four miles from La Guayra. Mr. 
David Dyson told me as a curious circumstance, that when shoot- 
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ing A huininiDg<^bird^ lie brought doim Ms hird^ a Mvge SpMnsp^ 
azM this pretty species oiGyrnnHis, at the aame dhot; oiur specie 
men has still the mark where the shot ilbruck it. 

I have aamed it im compliment to Mr. Byson, who has been 
a most assiduous collector of zodogical specimens in Honduras 
and Venezuela. Mr. Doubleday has named a very striking 
species of Butterfly, Eute^e Dysoni (Ann. and Mag. of Nat. Hist. 
voL xix. p. 885), after him. There has not been a more active 
or intelligent collector in this country than Mr. Dyson. 

On p. 15, as Dr. Schaum pointed out to me, remove Clinteria 
flavomtS'gmata, and put it as a variety of C. atra ; we have lately 
acquired two specimens of this pretty variety. ^ 

At p. 15 aad Clinteria Hoffmetsteriy White, a very distinct 
hairy species from Northern India, lately acquired by the 
Museum. 

[To be continued.] 


XXVI. — The. Classification of the British Molhisca,* 

By W. E. Leach, M.D. 

To Richard Taylor y Esq, 

Mv DEAR Sir, September 9th, 1847. 

Ik a late visit to the North I obseiwcd that several British con- 
chologists were much interested in knowing what was the arrange- 
ment of British MoHusca proposed by my late excellent friend and 
first teacher in zoology Dr. Leach, and that some of them had even 
taken the trouble to copy the proof sheets of his work which were 
in the possession of one or two persons. 

Knowing that several copies of Dr. Leaches list were in circu- 
lation, his names being in common use in several cabinets at the 
time he was at work on the subject, I applied to Mr. James Francis 
Stephens, who was in constant communication with Dr. Leach, 
and he at once produced me the list which I herewith send, with 
the heading it now bears, and a former one not so complete; but as 
this list contains a few names not inserted in the latter one, I have 
added them in their places, marking them with an asterisk and 
with the date of the &st list, 1816. 

It is much to be regretted that Dr. Leaches MSS., which I am 
aware were prepared with the characters of his genera in detail, 
have not been printed, that his extensive labours on this part of 
the animal kingdom should not be lost to the world. To make 
the list more easily understood, 1 have added the genus to which 
Montague or Lamarck has referred the species, after the name 
used by Dr. Leach. ^ 

I am much inclined, as these names were for years exhibited 

19* 
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in the Museum collection and in the cabinets of Mr, Stephens, 
the late Mr. James Sowerby, my own and others, to regard them 
as published and having'priority from 1818. Risso, Capt. Browm 
and others have pubhshed several of them in their works. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

J. E. Gray. 

Classification of the British Mollusca by W. E. Leach, M,D,, 1818 .^^ 
1. CEPHALOPODA. 2. Aylysiadk. 


1. OCTOPODA. 

1. Sepiolada, 

1 . Polypus antiquorum. 

2. Dkcapoda. 

2, Sepiada, 

2. Sepiola Rondeletii. 

3. Sepia officinalis. 

3. Loliginida. 

4. Loligo raagna. 

par\'a- 

2. GASTEROPODA. 

1. Gymnobranchia. 

1. Doridida, 

5. Doris Mon tagui. 

Britannica. 

vulgaris. 

Rocinella. 

Elfortiana. 

Leacliii. 

m€u*ginata. 

nodosa. 

coccinea. 

6. Cufsea plana. 

2. EoUdiada. 

7 . Eolidia ? 

3. Tritoniadce. 

8. Tritonia Hombergii. 

9. Idalia maculata. 

2, StEGOB RANCH lA. 

1. Pleurohranchidce. 

10. Clean thus Montagui. Bulla 
plumula, Mont. 

11. Osaniiif argentatus. (B. 
membranaceus, Mont.) 


12. Aplysia vanans. ^ 

13. Esmia Griffithsiana. 

3. Marseniad^e. 

14. Marsenia producta. Bulla 
haliotoidca, Mont. 

couiplanuta. Bulla, Mont. 

4. Bullad(e. 

15. Bullsea planciana. Bulla 
aj^erta, Linn. 

catena. Bulla, Mo7it. 

16. Scaphander lignarius. Bulla, 
Linn. 

catenatus. 

Brownii. 

17. Haminaea Cuvieri. B. hy- 
datis, Mont. B. Lamarckii, 
Leach, 1816. 

dilatata. 

elegans. Bulla eleg., Gray. 

18. Eucampe Donovani. Bulla 
akera, Mont. 

19. Roxania Cranchii. 

3, Saccobranchia. 

1. Limacidee. 

20. Arion Empiricorum. 

hortensis. 

21. Limax antiquorum. 

maculatus. 

variegatus. 

carinatus. 

agrestis. 

2. Heliciddn. 

22. Succinea Mulleri. H, pu- 
tris, Mont. 

23. Vitrina Draparnaldi. 

24. Helix aspersa. Helix ? 

25. Tachaea nemoralis. 

hortensis. 
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26. Arianta arbustoruq^. 

27. Pomatia antiquorum. 

28. Teba cingenda. 

virgata. 

cantiana. 

cartliusianella. H. Gibbsii. 

rufescens, 

caperata. 

(fulva). H.trochiformis,M. 

(hispida). 

aculeata. 

(spinulosa), Mont, 

29. Zonites ericetorum. 

radiatus. 

rupestris. 

nitidus. 

crystallinus. 

30. ChilotremaLapicido. Helix, 
Linn. 

31. Zurama pulchella. Helix, Z». 

32. Elismia fasciata. Turbo, M. 

33. Ena montana. H. Lackha- 
mensis, Mont, 

obscura. Helix, Mont. 

34. Zua lubrica. Helix, Mont. 

35. Baljea fragilis. Turbo per- 
versus, Linn. 

36. ('lausilia laminata. Turbo, 
Mont. 

Holjdui. 

])iplicata. Turbo, Mont. 
rugoaa, T. bideus, Mont. 

37. Azeca Matoni. 

38. Abidasecale. T. juniperi, M, 

39. Pu])illa Draparnuldi. 

marginata. Turbo, Turt. 

40. Vertigo palustris. 

vulgaris. 

heterostropha. T. vertigo, 
Mont. 

(40*. Acicula pellucida. Buc. 

terrestre, Mont.) Left out ap- 
' parently by mistake. 

3. CarychiadcB, 

41. Carycbiuip minimum. Tur- 
bo C., Mont. 

42. Jaminia bidentata. Voluta, 
Mont. 

43. Alexia denticulata. Voluta, 
Mont. 


4. Lymnadm. 

44. Stagnicola *octonfracta. 
Helix, Mont. 

♦communis (palustris). 
minuta, var. 

♦elegans. (stagnalis, var.) 
vulgaris (stagnalis). 

45. Gulnaria peregra. Helix, ilf. 

lacustris. 

auricularia. Helix. M, 

46. Myxas Mulleri (glutinosa). 

47. Physa fontinalis. Bullk, M. 

48. Nauta Hypnorum. 

49. Planorbis *corneu8, 

♦albus. 

carinatus. 

marginatus. 

Sheppardi. 

*imbricatu8. 

♦contortus. 

♦Vortex. 

spinorbis. 

50. Hemithalamus nitidus. Nau- 
tilus lacustris, Mont, 

5. Ancylidcp. 

51. Ancylus lacustris. Patella, 
Mont. 

fluviatilis. 

4. Phyllobranchia. 

1. lodeidm. 

52. lodes angulatus. ? 

Norrisii. } 

2. Cypraada. 

53. Cyprsea europaca. 

54. Simla Pennantiana. Bulla 
patula. B. Blainvillii, 1816. 

.55, Marginella anglica. Cyprea 
Voluta, Mont. 

3. Pmpuridee. 

56. Acteon tornatilis. Voluta, 
Mont. 

57. Ocenebraerinacea. Murex, 
Mont. 

58. Purpura lapillus. Buc., M. 

59. Hinia *minuta. Nassa. 

reticulata. * 
♦lasvigata. Planaxis mol- 
lis, Sow. 
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60. Buccinum *Pttxleianftm. 

undatum. Buc., 
antiquatum. Murex, M, 
♦comeum. Murex, M. 
Bamfiura. Murex, M. 
Turricula. Murex, 

*B. Leachii, XearA, 1816. 

61. Fusus muricatus. Murex. 
Mont. 

asperrimus. 

62. Mangelia gracilis. Murex. 
Mont: Pleurotoma, Leach, 
1816. 

purpurea. Murex, Mont. 
elegans. 

linearis. Murex, Mont. 
costata. Murex. M. Bela 
Donovani, XeflcA, 1816, 
Goodallii. 

‘lineata. 

63. Bela nebula. Murex, Mont. 

rufa. 

Cranchii. 

minima. Bucc., Mont. 
septangularis. Murex, M. 
attenuata. Murex, M. 

64. AphoraisPes-pelecani. Strom- 
bus, M. 

65. Bittiumreticulatum. Murex. 

tuberculare. Murex. 
adversum . Murex . 
elegantissimum. 

Spenceri. 

4. Turhmidcs. 

66. Sabansea ebumea. 

ventrosa. Turbo, Mont. 
rubra. Turbo, Mont, 
interrupta. Turbo, Mont. 
cingilla. Turbo, Mont. 

** Var. T. semistriata, ilf 
unifasciata. Turbo, Mont. 
ulvae. Turbo, Mont. 
unidentata. 
plica ta. 
paucicostata. 

67. Assiminea Grayana. 

68. Scalaria clathrus. Turbo, 
Linn. 

Prideauxiana. 


Scalaria, Trevellyana. 
clathrotulus, Tarbo, M. 

69. Turritella terebnu Turbo, 
Mont. 

unica. Turbo, Moist. 

nitidissima. Turbo, Mont. 

vitrea. 

punctura. 

truncatula. 

clegantissima. Turbo, M. 
Ebala cleg. Leach, 1816. 

♦ E.crenata,LeacA, 1816. 

70. Turbonilla varians. 

Montagu! . 
costata. 
decussata. 
striata. 

pallida. • 

transparens. 

angusta. 

nivosa. 

vitrea. 

71. Alvania striata. 

Cranchii. 

costata. 

(“71*. Alvania zctlandica. Tur- 
bo perfuratus.") 

72. Zippora Drummondii. 

73. Trochus tenuis, Mont. 

irregularis. 

*T. Lyonsii, Leach, 1816. 
ziziphinus, Mont. 

Clelandi. 

Cranchii. 

Montagui, Leath MSS . ; 
Gray ; Woody Sup. f. . 

74. Trochius crassus. Trochus, 
Mont. 

75. Gibbula turaida. Trochus, 
Mont. 

striata. 

lineata. Trochus, M. ^ R. 
magus. Trochus, Linn. 

76. Natica Britannica. N. glau- 
cina, Mont. 

Lamarckii. Alderi, 

Forhm. 

77. Nerita littoralis, Linn. 

78. Neritina europaea. 

79. Temana pallidula. Nerita, M 
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Temana lacuna. Helix, 

T. Flemingii, Leach, 
1816. 
variabilis. 
puteolus. 

80. Turbo littoreus, Linn, 

Btriatus. 
nidis, Mont. 
tenebrosus, Mont. 
petricola. H. petrea, M. 
Btriatulus. 

81. Turboella rufilabris, Risso, 

scotica. 

Goodalliana. 

calathriscus. 

punctata. 

zetlandica. 

Hutchingsiana. 

brevis. 

82. Epberia Bulveri. Turbo ca- 
ualis, Mont, 

vincta. Turbo, Mont. 
quadrifasciata. Turbo, M. 
E. Goodallii, Leach, 
1816. 

83. Turbona reticulata. 

semicostata. 

84. Littoreltea Pultneyii. 

85. Medoriacrassior. Turbo, M. 

Damnoniensie, 

tencbrosa. 

86. Margarites diaphana. He- 
lix Marg. Mont. Margarita, 
Leach, 1816. 

87. Truncatula truncata. Trun- 
catella, Risso. 

subtruucata. 

88. Tiiicolia varians. Turbo pul- 
lus, Mont. 

8.9. Balcis Montagui. Helix po- 
lita, Mont. 
testacea. 
arcuata. 

5. Paludinida. 

90. Valvata Mulleri. 

fontinalis. 

91. Paludina vulgaris. 

achatina. 

92. Bithinia jaculator. 

ventricoBa. 


5. Antrobbanchia. 

1* Cyclostomiadee. 

93. Cyclostoma elegans. 

6. Asfidobbanchia. 

1. FissurelUdee. 

94. Fissurella graeca. Patella,ilf. 

95. Cemoria Montagui. P.aper- 
tura, Mont. 

Flemingii. P. Naochina. 

96. Emarginula vulgaris. P. fis- 

sura, Mont, ^ 

2. CapuUda. 

97. Capulus hungaricuB. Pa- 
tella, Mont, 

98. Mitella sinensis. Patella, M. 

7. Cyclobranchia. 

1. Patellada. ^ 

99. Patella vulgata. 

parva. 

Clelandi. 

100. Patina laevis. Patella, M. 

pellucida. 

2. Chitonitke, 

101. Lepidopleura punctulatus. 

carinatus. 

albus. 

102. Acanthochaetes vulgaris. 

103. Chiton cinereus. 

Flemingii. 

ruber. 

Cranchii, 

tuberculatUB. 

fuscatus. 

laevis, 

latus. 

scoticus, 

variegatuB. 

3. Ascidke. 

1. Tethydes. 1, Teihyadee. 

104. Botryllus Leachii. 

Schlosseri. 

SavigniL 

Gsertneri. 

2. Ascidiadm. 

105. Ascidia Britannica, 

papillosa. 
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Pholadiada, 

Teredo 1. navalis. 

Pholas 1. crispata. 

2. parva. 

3. dactylus. 

? 1. 

Barnia 1. Candida. 
Gastrochgoiia 1. fulva. 
Biapholus 1. spinosus. 

2. rugosus. 
Soleniadte. 

Solen 1. inarginata. 

2. siliqua. 

0, novacula.) 

3. ensis. 

4. pellucidus. 

Pharus 1. legumen. 

Azor 1. antiquatus. 

2^ variabilis. 

Myadtx, 

MagdaJa (striata). 

Mya 1. arenaria. 

2. truncata. 

Thracia 1. praetenuis. 

2. declivis. 

3. (Montagui). 

4. distorta. 

Lutraria 1. elliptica. 

2. solenoides. 

Abra 1. Listen, (compressa.) 

2. tenuis. 

3. Boysii. 

4. prismatica. 

MactraUdce. 

Mactra 1. stultorum. 

2. subtruncata. 

3. truncata. 

4. solida. 

Lembulus 1 . minutus. 

Nucula 1. mai^aritacea. 

Veneriada. 

Cyclas 1. rivicola. 

2. cornea. 

3. (stagnicola). 

4. amnica. 

Lassea 1. rubra. 

Tellina 1 . solidula. 

2. tenuis. 


Tellina 3. fabula. 

4. squalida. 

5. donacina. 

Psammobia 1. feroensis. 

Donax 1. complanata. 

2. trunculus. 

Capsa 1. Irus. 

2. perforans. 

3. pullastra. 

4. reticulata. 

5. virgo. 

G. crocea. 

Venus 1. Chione. 

2. verrucosa. 

3. laminosa. Cassina. 

4. gallina. 

5. Prideauxii. 

6. fasciata. 

7. Damnoniensis. 

8. scotica. 

9. minima. 

10. compressa. 

1 1 . mercenaria. (Islandica.) 

12. ovata. 

Asa 1. exoleta. 

2. lineta. 

Thyatira 1. lactea. 

(Loripes) 2. radula. 

3. flexuosa. 

Mysia 1. undata. 

2. Montagui. 

Cyrachsea 1. spinifera. 

Arcopagia 1. crassa. 

Cardium 1. aculeatum. 

2. echinatum. 

/3. ciliare. 

3. tuberculatum. 

/3. nodosum. 

4. edule. 

/3. rusticum. 

5. zonatum. 

6. exiguum. 

7. laevigatum. 

Isocardia 1 . Cor. 

Arcada. 

Area 1. fusca. 

2. Pennantii. 

Unionida, 

Unio 1. pictorum. 

2. ovalis. 
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Anodonta 1. cygnea. 

(i. stagnalis. 
y, anatinus. 

L avonenis. 

Damalis 1. margaritifera. 

PectuncuUda. 

Pectunciilus 1 . pilosus. 

Aviculadc. 

Avicula 1 . ? 

PinnadfB. 

Pinna 1, fragilis. 

2. elegans. 

Mytilus 1. edulis. 

2. pellucidus. 

3. elegans. 

Modiola 1 . papuana. 

2. Gibbsii. 

3. Prideauxii. 

4. discrepans. 

5. discors. 

Pectenida. 

Lima 1. Goodallii. 

2. bisulcata. 

N.B. The names of the bivalves were copied by Mr. Stevens from 
a catalogue prepared at another time, and hence the dilference in 
the position of the numbers. 


Pecten 1. maximns. 

2. vulgaris, 
varians. 

4. distortus. 

5. obsoletus. 

6. (Ia3vis). 

Ostreada. 
Ostrea 1. edulis. 

Anomia 1. striata* 

2. cymbiformis. 

3. ephippium. , 

Terebratulada. 
Terebratula 1. cranium. 

2 ? 

Jncerta sedes. 

Mya ferruginea. 
insequivalvis. 
bidentata. 

Solen squamoBus. 
pinna. 

Mactra triangularis. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

June 17, 1847. — the Structure and Development of the Liver.” 
By C. Handheld Jones, M.B., Cantab. Communicated by Sir Benjamin 
C. Brodie, Bart., F.R.S., &c. 

The author gives a detailed description of the structure of the 
liver in animals belonging to various classes of the animal kingdom. 
He states that in the Bryozoou, a highly organized polype, it is clearly 
of the follicular type ; and that in the Asterias, the function of the 
liver is probably shared between the closed appendage of the stomach 
and the terminal caeca of the large ramifying prolongations of the 
digestive sac contained in the several rays. Among the Annulosa, 
the earthworm presents an arrangement of the elements of the he- 
patic organ, corresponding in simplicity with the general configura- 
tion of the body, a single layer of large biliary cells being applied as 
a kind of coating over the greater part of the intestinaf canal. In 
another member of the same class, the Leech, lii which the digest- 
ive cavity is much less simple, and presents a number of sacculi 
on each side, these elements have a very different disposition ; and 
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the secreting cells, although some remain isolated, for the most 
part coalesce to form tubes, having a succession of dilatations 
and constrictions, and finally uniting and opening ialo the intes- 
tine. In Insects, the usual arrangement is that of long curved fila- 
mentary tubes, which wind about the intestine ; these, in the meat 
fly, are sacculated throughout the greater part of their course, till 
they arrive quite close to the pylorus, where they open ; near their 
origin they appear to consist of separate vesicles, which become 
gradually fused together, but occasionally they are seen (Juite sepa- 
rate. The basement membrane of the tubes is strongly marked, 
and encloses a large quantity of granular matter of a yellowish tinge, 
with secreting cells ; another portion of the liver consists of sepa- 
rate cells lying in a granular blastema, which cells, in a later stage 
of development, are seen to be included in vesicles or short tubes 
of homogeneous membrane, often coalescing and exhibiting a more 
or less manifestly plexiform arrangement ; this portion of the 
liver is regarded by Mr. Newport as really adipose tissue. The 
author has termed it the parenchymaiotis portion of the liver, on 
account of its general appearance and mode of development, though 
he has ‘not been able to determine whether the tubes always origi- 
nate from it. Among the Arachnida, the follicular type of arrange- 
ment prevails; and the same is the case with the Crustacea, the folli- 
cles in these last being distinctly visible to the naked eye. In Mol- 
lusca also, we find the follicular arrangement universally to obtain ; 
yet in certain cases the limiting membrane of the follicles cannot be 
shown to exist, and the author therefore thinks that its importance 
is probably not great, but that it serves chiefly to fulfil the me- 
chanical function which its synonym basenmU'' indicates. The 
quantity of retained secretion in the liver of molluscs seems clearly 
to imply that the bile in them is not an excrementitious fluid ; it is 
used slowly on account of the imperl’cet character of the respira- 
tion. 

In passing from the Invertebrata to the Vertebrate division of the 
animal kingdom, and beginning with the class of Fislies, a great 
change is immediately manifest in the form and character of the 
biliary' organ ; it is now a gland of solid texture, to which the term 
parenchymal is justly applied. Two portions may be distinguished 
in it, namely, the secreting parenchyma, consisting of delicate cells, 
or very often of nuclei, granular and elaborated matters in great 
part, and the excreting ducts, which, though completely obscured 
by the surrounding bulky parenchyma, may yet be satisfactorily de- 
monstrated, and traced often to their terminal extremities in the 
following manner. If a branch of the hepatic duct be taken up in 
the forceps, it may be dissected out without much difficulty from 
the surrounding substance, which is very soft and yields readily to 
gentle manipulation; when a trunk is in this way removed and 
placed under the microscope, a tnultitude of minute ramificatioiiH 
are seen adhering to It ; among these not a few may be discovered, 
which do not appear to have suffered injury ; some are occasionally 
seen terminating by distinctly closed extremities ; more usually the 
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duct becomes very minute and gradually loses all definite structure, 
appearing at last like a mere tract of gj'anular matter; in cither 
case there is no communication by continuity with the surrounding 
parenchyma. Large yellow corpuscles; peculiar cells, and a coiisi* 
derable quantity of free oily matter usually existing in the liver of 
various fishes, seem generally to indicate a great superiority in the 
amount of secretory over that of excretory action, and to betoken 
clearly the feeble intensity of the aerating function. 

In Reptiles, there is the same arrangement in the liver, namely, 
a secreting parenchyma of cells and an apparatus of excretory ducts, 
which have the same essential characters as those of fishes; but 
there exists very frequently in. the parenchyma remarkj^ble dark 
corpuscles, which appear to be masses of retained biliary matter, 
the import of which, in the situation they occupy, is doubtless the 
same as that of the similar masses existing in fishes. 

In Birds, the parenchyma of the liver is remarkably free from oily 
or retained biliary matters; it often consists almost wholly of free 
nuclei and granular matter, with scarcely a single perfect cell ; the 
excretory ducts often greatly resemble those of reptiles, sometinnes 
rather those of mammalia; the essential character is, howeverfalways 
the same, namely, that they terminate without forming any important 
connexion with the parenchyma. 

In Mammalia, the parenchyma of the liver consists usually of per- 
fect cells, which are arranged often in linear series of considerable 
length, radiating from the axis of each lobule ; these unite at various 
points with each other, so as to present a more or less decidedly 
plexiform appearance. Each lobule, as described by Mr. Kiernan, 
is separated from the adjacent ones by the terminal twigs of the 
portal vein, and to a greater or less extent by a “ fissure,” though in 
most aninmls the lobules are continuous with each other both above 
and below the fissure. The elaboration of the secreted product 
seems to be most completely efiected in the cells adjoining the 
margins of the lobules, which are often seen to contain a larger 
quantity of biliary matter than those in the interior, and to be appa- 
rently in the act of discharging it into the fissure ; the margin of 
the lobule then presents an irregular surface with large globules of 
the secretion clustering together all over it. The capsule of Glisson 
surrounding the vessels in the portal canals gives a fibrous invest- 
ment to those surfaces of the lobules which are towards the canal ; 
but when it has arrived in the fissures, it forms a continuous mem- 
brane lining the surfaces of opposite lobules ; this membrane is often 
truly homogeneous, and closely resembles the basement tissue : there 
appears occasionally to be a delicate epithelium on its free surface ; 
but this, as well as the membrane itself, is often absent, when the 
margin of the lobules is in that condition which has just been de- 
scribed and which may be termed active. The minute branches of 
the hepatic duct as they approach their termination undergo a re- 
markable alteration in theur structure ; they lose their fibrous coat, 
which blends itself with the membranous expansions of the capsule 
of Glisson ; their basement membrane becomes gradually indistinct, 
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and at last ceases to exist, and the epithelial particles no longer 
retain their individuality, ^but appear to be reduced to mere nuclei, 
set very close together in a faintly granular basis substance* The 
mode of their termination is not uniformly the same; frequently they 
present distinctly closed rounded extremities, between one and two 
thousandths of an inch in diameter ; at other times they seem to 
cease gradually in the midst of fibrous tissue, the nuclei alone being 
disposed for some little w'ay in such a manner as to convey the idea 
of a continuation of the duct. These ducts can seldom be dis* 
cerned in the fissures, but have several times been seen in the 
“ spaces,” where several fissures unite ; they do not form anything 
like a ple;(us between the lobules. .From the anatomical relation of 
the ducts to the parenchyma, and from the circumstance that a 
distinct vessel conveying a difierent kind of blood is distributed to 
the hepatic duct, as soon as the liver assumes the parenchymal form, 
it seems probable that the mode in which the secreted bile is con- 
veyed out of the organ, is by its permeating the coats of the minute 
ducts in obedience to an endosmotic attraction, w^hich takes place 
between the bile in which the ducts may be said to be bathed, and 
a denser (perhaps raucous) fluid formed in their interior. The 
large quantity of oily matter frequently existing in a free state in 
the secreting parenchyma of the liver, which must be regarded as a 
product of secretory action, seems to suggest the idea, that a cer- 
tain quantity of the biliary secretion may be directly absorbed into 
the blood, and in this manner conveyed away from the organs, just 
as occurs in the thyroid body, suprarenal capsules, and other 
glands unprovided with efferent ducts. 

With respect to the development of the liver, the author considers 
the opinion of Reichart to be decidedly the correct one, namely, 
that its formation commences by a cellular growth from 4he germi- 
nal membrane, independently of any protrusion of the intestinal 
canal. On the morning of the fifth day, the oesophagus and stomach 
are clearly discernible, the liver lying between the heart, which is in 
front, and the stomach w hich is behind ; it is manifestly a parenchy- 
mal mass, and its border is quite distinct and separate from the digest- 
ive canal ; at this period, the vitelline duct is w ide, it does not open 
into the abdominal cavity, but its canal is continued into an anterior 
and posterior division, which are tubes of homogeneous membrane, 
filled, like the duct, with opaque oily contents; the anterior one 
runs forwards, and forms behind the liver a terminal expanded 
cavity, from which then passes one offset, which, gradually dilating, 
opens into the stomach ; a second, which runs in a direction up- 
wards and backwards, and forms apparently a cmcal prolongation ; 
and a third and fourth, which are of smaller size, arise from the 
anterior part of the cavity and run to the liver, though they cannot 
be seen ramify in its substance ; at a somewhat later period, these 
offsets waste away, excepting the one which is continued into the 
stomach, and then the mass of the liver is completely free and un- 
connected with any part of the intestine. As the vitelline duct 
contracts, the anterior and posterior prolongations of it become 
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fairly continuous and form a loop of intestine, the posterior division 
being evidently destined to form the cloaca and lower part of the 
canal. The final development of the hepatic duct takes place about 
the ninth day by a growth proceeding from the liver itself, and 
consisting of exactly similar material ; this growth extends towards 
the lower part of the loop of duodenum, which is now distinct, and 
appears to blend with the coats of the intestine ; around it, at its 
lower part, the structure of the pancreas is seen to be in process of 
formation. The further progress of development of the hepatic 
duct will, the author thinks, require to be carefully examined, but 
the details he has given in this paper have satisfied him of the cor- 
rectness of the statement that the structure of the liver is essentially 
parenchymal. > 

ZOOLOGICAL. SOCIETY. 

Junes, 1847. — Harpur Gamble, Esq., M.D., in the Chair. 

Tlie following papers were read : — 

1. On the Finner Whales, with the description of a new 
SPECIES. By J. E. Gray, Esq., F.H.S. etc. 

Sibbald has described and figured two specimens of Finner ^IV'hale. 
Artedi, and after him Linnaeus, regarded these figures as represen- 
tations of separate species, but the characters which they gave for the 
species appear to depend solely on the state the specimens were 
in when described and figured. I'licse species have been generally 
adopted in the Fauna of this country. 

The Whales appear to differ greatly from one another in the de- 
gree of mobility of the neck, as is well-shown in the union or sepa- 
ration of the cervical vertebrae, and in the variations in the develop- 
ment of their lateral and spinous processes. 

The union or separation of the cervical vertebrae appears to afford 
good generic distinctions. 

Duvernoy, in the second edition of Cuvier's ' Comparative Ana- 
tomy,* has observed, ** In the Cetacea the seven cervical vertebrae 
of the genus Balana are all soldered together, and sometimes the first 
dorsal is equally soldered to the cervical. 

“In the genus Physeter the atlas is distinct, and the six other 
vertebrae are soldered. 

“ In the Delphinus the atlas and axis only are united, and the five 
other vertebrae remain separate, but they are very thin. 

“ Lastly, in the Rorquals (Pike Whales), Delphinus gangeticus 
(the genus Platanista), the Dugong and Lamantin, they are all or 
nearly all separate." — Duvernoy in Cnv, Anat. Comp. ed. 2. i. 195. 

I may further observe, that in Balcenoptera rostrata^ which I have 
considered as the type of Balcenoptera, the second and third cervical 
vertebrae are united by their spinous processes, while the fomth, fifth, 
sixth and seventh vertebrae are separate and well-developed ; while in 
Phy solus Boops, antiquorum and Sibbaldii, and in Megapteron longU 
tnanus they are all well-developed, and separate from one another. 
In the Grampus ( Orca gladiator) the first five cervical vertebrae are 
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united together into one body, and the sixth and seventh arc very, thin, 
rudimentary and separate. In Hyperoodon all the cervical vertebra 
are rudimentary and united, as in In Monoceros the first 

and second cervical vertebra are separate and large, and the re- 
mainder are very thin, separate, and nearly rudimentary. 

M. Cuvier (Oss, Foss, v. 378, 380} has observed that the second 
and third cervical vertebrae of the Cape Megapteron are united 
together by their bodies : tliis does not appear to be the case with 
the Greenland Megapteron longimanus. 

The union of the vertebrae in the different genera appears to take 
place at an early period in the life of the animal, for in the skeleton 
of a young Balcenoptera rostrata which has the epiphysis of the ver- 
tebrae and arm- bones quite separate, the vertelnae were firmly united. 

Cuvier, in his researches on the Whales (Oss. Foss. v. i. 378, 380. 
t. 26. f. 13 and 18), observes that the two kinds of true Whale (Ba- 
lama) might he distinguished by the form of the lateral processes ; 
and Professor Eschricht of Copenhagen has made the same observa- 
tion with respect to the Pinner or Pike Whales (Baleenoptera) ; and 
from what I have obser\"ed, they appear to present the best character 
for the distinction of the species, for there can be no doubt that the 
expanded lateral processes of the Physalus antiquorum must be for 
a very different purpose, and require very different muscles for their 
movements than the short lateral processes of Physalus Boops and 
Sibbaldii. 

In my Essay on the Cetaceous animals published in the ‘ vioology 
of H.M.S. Erebus and Terror,^ from the examination of several ske- 
letons and their fragments and the descriptions of different authors, 
I attempted to establish that there were three distinct British spe- 
cies, distinguished by good zoological and osteological characters. 
Having lately had occasion to examine other specimens, and being 
enabled to make more minute comparison, I am now satisfied that 
there is a fourth species which inhabits our coast, and the re-examina- 
tion of these specimens has enabled me to correct some inaccuracies 
in my former account. 

In the paper above referred to I proposed to divide the genus Ba~ 
lamoptera into three subgenera ; but on reconsideration I think it 
preferable that it should be divided into two genera, retaining the 
name Balomoptera for one of the species, and using the old generic 
name of Physalus for the other three, the genera l>eing established 
on both zoological and osteological characters. 

Genus Bal>«noptera, Piked Whales. 

The pectoral fin one- third and the dorsal fin two-thirds the length 
of the body from the end of the nose. The second and third cer- 
vical vertebrje united by the spinous process. The lateral process 
of the €kcorid cervical vertebra rather expanded, united, wing-like. 
Vertebrae 46 to 48. The pectoral fin moderate, about one-eighth 
the length of the body. Dorsal fin behind the orifice of generation. 
Chest with longitudinal folds. 
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Balanoptbra rostbata. Gray, Zool. Voy. H.M.S. Erebus and 
Terror, 60. t. 2. 

Balaena rostrata, Muller ^ Hunter, 8^c. • 

Horquaius minor, Knox, Jardine N.L, 142. t. 7. 

Inhabits the British coast. North Seas, Greenland. 

There is a skeleton of this species in the British Museum, and a 
skull in the museum of the Hull Philosophical Society. 

In this species the first cervical vertebra is rather broader than 
long; the central hole i.s half as high again as broad. The second 
and third cervical vertebrie are united together by the upper edge. 
The second cervical vertebra has a broad, much -expanded, lateral 
process, with an oblong central hole near the body of the vertebra, 
reaching rather more than half its length. I'he third, femrth, fifth 
and sixth cervical vertebrae have two (upper and lower) lateral pro- 
cesses ; the upper process of the third is the shortest and least de- 
veloped, and these processes increase in length to the sixth. The 
lower process of the thii d is the thickest ; the fourth and fifth rather 
small, and in tlie sixth the basal part of the process is shorter, and 
the up])er part much- elongated and thinner. The seventh has only 
the upper process, which resembles that of the first dorsal in form, 
but is smaller. * 

This species is the smallest of the family, and rarely if ever ex- 
ceeds twenty-five or thirty feet in length. It is easily known by the 
white spot on the base of the upper side of the pectoral fin. 

Genus Physai.us, Finner Whales. 

The pectoral fin one-fourth, the dorsal fin three- fourths the length 
of the body from the end of the nose. The cervical vertebrae all 
separate and free. Vertebrae 54 to 64. Pectoral fin moderate, about 
one-eighth the length of the body. Dorsal fin behind the orifice of 
generation. Chest with longitudinal folds. 

This genus may be divided into two sections, according to the form 
of the transverse ajiophyses of the cendcal vertebrae. 

* The transverse apophyses of the cervical *vertehr<£ much^expanded, 
united, forming a ring in the second to the sixth vertebree, Physalus. 

1. Physalus antiquorum. 

Bala?na Physalus, Scoresby. 

Baltenoptera antiquorum, Fischer, Syn. 325 ; Gray, Z. E, Sf T, 60. 

Rorqual de la Mediterranee, Cuvier, Os, Foss. 

Inhabits British Ocean, Mediterranean. 

Skeleton at Black-Gang Chine, from Isle of M^ight, and in Mr. 
Patch’s show, from Plymouth. 

The transverse apophyses are as broad as the body of the vertebra, 
and the latter is oblong, half as broad again as high. Vertebra? 54, 
viz. 7 cervical, 13 dorsal, 17 lumbar, and 17 caudal. 'I’he' ribs are 
simple. 

The lateral processes of the cervical vertebrae are much longer than 
the width of the body of the vertebra; the lateral process of the 
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second cervical has a small, nearly central perforation, and this per- 
foration gradually becomes larger on each succeeding vertebra, until 
in the sixth it nearly occvjpies the whole disc of the lateral process, 
the seventh being only found with a narrow elongated process from 
the upper edge, the lower process being reduced into the form of a 
small tubercle. 

The Plymouth specimen is travelling the country, curiously 
mounted in three caravans (the first containing the head, the second 
the thorax, and the third the middle of the tail), so as to exhibit the 
parts of the skeleton in their proper situations when the caravans 
are placed one after the other with their ends removed, and the cer- 
vical, lumbar, and caudal vertebrae suspended between or beyond 
them. 

This specimen was found floating on the sea in a decomposed state 
on the 20th of October, 1831, in Pl 3 f^mouth Sound, and is said to 
have been 102 feet long and 75 feet in circumference, but most 
likely the abdominal cavity was distended by internal decompo- 
sition. 

The lumbar vertebrae are thick and large ; both these characters 
must render this Finner much more powerful and active in the water 
than a'ny of its allies. The lower jaw 17 feet longr the blade-bone 
32 inches bj” 5 1 ; the upper arm-bone 20 inches long by 1 0^ wide ; 
the lower arm-bone 31 inches long. The lumbar vertebra* arc 11 
inches long and 14 inches wide ; the first rib 59 inches long and 10^ 
inches wide at the sternal end. The chest-bone is 28 inches wide and 
18 inches long. 

In this skeleton the proprietor has placed a blade of Greenland 
whalebone {Balcena mysticetus) on one side, and several of South Sea 
whalebone (Balana australis) on the other side of the upper jaw, in 
the place of the true baleen of Physalus. 

There is a second skeleton, which most probably belongs, or is 
very nearly allied to this species, exliibited at Black-Gang Chine, on 
the south side of the Isle of Wight, w^hich was caught near the 
Needles. It w'as 75 feet long, of a greyish colour. 

The skull is 16 feet 7 inches long, 5 feet wide at the orbital notch ; 
the lower jaw 1 6 feet 9 inches long ; the sternum 26 inches wide and 
14 long; the upper arm-bone 24 inches long, the lower 33 inches 
long. 

This skeleton chiefly differs from the former in the bones of the 
arms being rather longer, though the body is one- third shorter ; 
but the length of the Plymouth specimen may be over-estimated. 

♦♦ The transverse apophyses of the cervical vertebra short, of the third, 
fourth^ fifth and sixth separate, Rorqualus. 

2. Phvsalus (Rorciualub) Boofs. 

The transverse apophysis of the second cervical vertebra thick, 
short, converging, but separate at the end ; of the other ccndcal 
vertebrse slender, rather longer, far apart. The upper apoph^^sis of 
the sixth bent down, rather elongate, the lower one thicker^ shorter, 
and bent up at the end. 
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Skeleton in the British Museum. Taken on the coast of Wales 
and towed into Liverpool in 1846. • 

The length of the skeleton of the Liverpool specimen is 38 feet ; 
the head is 9 feet long. The vertebrae are 60 in number, and there 
are 15 pairs of simple ribs. 

The cervical vertebrae arc all separate, and nearly equally developed; 
the body of the cervical vertebrae is squarish oblong, about one-fourth 
broader than high. The spinal canal is oblong, depressed, twice as 
wide as high. The second vertebra is twice as thick as the other, 
wnth two large broad lateral processes scarcely as long as half the 
width of the vertebra, coming together at the end, but separate, and 
leaving an oblong hole between them. The third, fourtlH fifth and 
sixth each with superior and inferior narrower lateral processes, the 
up])or one of the third being the narrowest, and gradually increasing 
in thickness to the sixth ; the lower of the fourth rather the broadest, 
and of the sixth the thickest and most tapering at the end. 

The third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh have only two rather 
short }U'occsses on each side, the upper process being the most slen- 
der, compressed and bent down, and the lower one conical, stronger, 
compressed ; the processes of the third vertebra are the thinnest, and 
they gradually increase in thickness and strength to the seventh 
or last. 

'i’lie specimen here described was mentioned in the papers of the 
day as a itprrmarcfi whnJe ! 

3. PlIYSALT’S (UoRarALTJs) SiBBALDII. 

'riie transverse ajmphyses of the second cervical vertebra rather 
elongated, united, leaving only a small subcentral liole ; of the other 
cervical verttibrte slender, shorter and far apart, nearly straight, di- 
rected out laterally. 

Inhab. Coast of Yorkshire. 

Tliore is in the museum of the Hull Literary and Philosophical 
Society a very perfect skeleton of this species, taken in the Humber, 
which is fifty feet long. It has G4 vcrtebr<T, as fullow'S : cervical 7, 
thoracic 16, lumbar and caudal 41 ; and the arms and paddles are 6 
feet 9 inches long ; the ribs 16 pair, all simple. The baleen is black. 

This spocimcii is said to have been eight years old, but on what 
authority I cannot learn. 

I have to thank my friend Mr. Pearshall, the curator of the above 
museum, for his kindness in sending me a detailed drawing of the 
riatunil size of the cervical vertebr® of this interesting species. 

For the jiurpose of comparison with the foregoing description, I 
here add the following account of the cervical vertebrse of Megapteron 
tongimnnus, or Hunchback Whale, from a line skeleton in the col- 
lection of the British Museum. 

The second cervical has two very large, thick, converging, lateral 
processes, as long as half the diameter of the body of the vertebra. 
The third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh have elongated, slender, 
superior lateral processes, which bend rather downwards, and the 
sixth and seventh rather forwards. • The fourth and fifth have a very 
short, rudimentary, inferior lateral process, which is smaller on the 
Am, ^ Mag, N, Hist, Vol, xx. 20 
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left side. The other vertebrae are without any process. The cervical 
vertebrae are all free. 

The upper part of the spinous process of the second vertebra is 
very large and convex, covering this part of the next vertebra. 

I may here remark that Professor Eschrieht informed me that he 
could find no difference between the Megapteron of the North Sea 
and the Cape specimen in the Paris Museum. I may also observe 
that Cuvier (Oss, Foss. v. 381) described the Cape specimen as 
having the second and third cervical vertebrse united by the upper 
part of their body, which is not the case with our Northern specimen, 
and that Cuvier’s figures of the lateral process of the Caj>e speci- 
men arc very different from the Northern one here described. 

2. On a new species of Apteryx. By John Gopld, Esq., 

F.R.S. ETC. 

We have abundant evidence that at some former period New Zea- 
land, and probably the Polynesian Islands, have been inhabited by h 
remarkable groiij) of Birds, of which the Diuornis, so ably described 
by Professor Owen, formed a part, and of wdiich the genus Apiery^c 
is the (Ally form at pre.«ent known to exist; this form, so different 
from all others, has been, and w’ill ever be, regarded with great in- 
terest, as the sole remnant of a race of which every other genus is 
believed to be extinct. Hitherto a single species only of this gc’niis 
has been recorded ; 1 have therefore no ordinary degree of pleasure 
in introducing to the notice of thi.-* Meeting a second, and if possible 
a still more extraordinary one than that previonsly described, and as I 
reported to the meeting held on the 13th of April, I have intelligence 
of the existence of a third and much larger species than either of them. 

The bird I am now about to describe has just arrivx'd from New 
Zealand by way of Sydney, but unaccompanied by any information 
as to the locality in which it was procured, or any particulars of its 
habits and economy. 

It aj){)ear.s to be fully adult, and is about the saiiu^ size as the 
Aptcryjc Auslralis, from which it is rendered conspicuously different 
by the irregular transverse barring of the entire {dumage, whicli, 
with its extreme density and hair-like appeararu^e, more closely 
resembles the covering of a mammal than that of a bird ; it also 
differs in having a shorter, more slender, and more tmrved bill, ami 
in the structure of the featliers, which are much broader through- 
out, especially at the tip, and of a loose, dettomj)osed, and hair- like 
texture. I propose to characterize this new species under the name 
of ApUnya? Ouwnii, feeling assured that it can only be considered as a 
just compliment to Professor Owen, who has so ably investigated 
the group to which I believe it pertains. 

Apteryx Owenij. Ap. corpus superius fusco cl fulvo Iransversim. 
radiatum ; plumis singulis^ ad basim argenteo-fuscis, iti medio satu- 
ratius fuscis, dcinde fascid semilunari transvcrsd/ulvd, cui macula 
succedit informis nigray ad apicem fulvis. Corpus inferius supe- 
riore pallidius, pluma enim queeque inferioris corporis tribus radiis 
fulvis y super ioris tanfum duobus ornntvr ; fulv us quoque color infe- 
riore longiu.^ quam super tore corpore in apicibus pltanarum extendit. 
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Face, head and neck dull yellowish brown ; throat somewhat paler ; 
all the upj)cr surface transversely rayed with blackish brown and 
fulvous; each individual feather being silvery brown at the base, 
darker brown in the middle, then crossed by a lunate mark of ful- 
vous, to which succeeds an irregular mark of black, and terminated 
with fulvous ; under surface paler than the upper, caused by each 
feather being crossed by three rays of fulvous instead of two, and 
more largely tipped with that colour ; the feathers of the thighs re- 
semble those of the back ; bill dull yellowish hOrn- colour ; feet and 
claws fleshy-brown. 

Total length, from tlie tip of the bill to the extremity of the body, 
18 inches; bill, from the gape to the tip, ; bill, ^ bnj^d at the 
gape ; tarsi, 2^ ; middle toe and nail, 2|. 

Hab, New Zerdand. 

Rrmark. — In this species the wing is even more rudimentary than 
in tlie Apteryx Australis, 

3, Drafts for a new arrangement of the TiiocitiLimE. By 
John Gould, Esq., F.U.S. (continued*), with the ciiarac- 

TKttS OF TWO NEW' GENERA AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THRyE NEW' 
SPECIES. 

Met^lt.ura, gen. nov. 

Char. gen. — Rostrum rectum, suDlongum. Plumce molles sericeae. 
Cauda subgrandis, rotundata. Gula ct recirices mfrli tanquam 
inetallum cxi>olituui luminosa?. AUe subgrandes. Tarsi nudi. 
Pedes subgrandes. Digitus et unguis postici digitum et unguem 
medios lungitudiiic a*quante.s vel superantes. 

Gen. char. — Bill straight, moderately long ; plumage soft and silky ; 
tail rallier large and rounded ; throat and under surface of the tail- 
feathers very luminous, like shining metal ; wings moderately large 
and apjiarciitly adapted for an easy mode of flight ; tarsi bare ; feet 
rather large ; hind-toc and nail as long or longer than the middle 
tcje and nail. 

Females. — Much less hrilliant than the males in every respect, and 
in most of the species w'antiug the luminous mark on the throat, 

'i'he sjiccies are — 

Trochilus cu 2 )reocauday Gould. 

Trochilus Oineocauda, Gould. 

Trochilus Alardi, Bourc. 

Trochilus smaragdmicollis, D’Orb. 

Trochilus Williami, Bourc. 

Doryfera, gen. nov. 

Char. gen. — Rostrum forte, ad tertiam partem apicalem, quae sursum 
curvatur, rectum. Alee subgrandes. Cauda rotundata, subrigida, 
rectricibus singulis mucronatis. Tarsi aliqud parte vestiti. Pedes 
magnitudinc mediocri. Digitus et unguis postico digito et ungui 
medio longitudine aequales. 

Gen. char. — Bill long, straight for three-fourths of its length, and 
inclining upwards to the extremity ; wings moderately large ; tail 

* See vol. xix. pp. 401, 408, 421. 

20* 
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rounded, rather rii^id, each feather ending in a point; tarsi partly 
clothed ; feet luoclcruto in size ; hiud-toe and nail as long as the 
middle toe and nail. 

The species are — 

Trochilus {Doryfcni) Louise. 

TttocHiiiUs (Douyfeua) vioLiFRONs. Tvock, frontc macula rotunda 
meiallic'f violaceti noiatd ; occipite, rollo, et dorso superiore ccneo- 
viridibus : dorso inferiore. et icctricibus cauda: supeidorihiis . sor- 
did? grisco-c<eruleis ; guld, et abdomine, nigris viride splendent ibus ; 
teetricibus cundce inferioribus intense viutaceis ; citudd ipsd niyrd 
V iolaceo subn Iten (e . 

On tlivi forehead a round spot of beautiful metallic violet ; back of 
the head, neck ai»d upper j)art of the back bronzy green, j)iissing into 
purer green on the back and shoulders ; lower part and upper tail- 
coverts dull greyish blue ; throat and abdomen black, with green 
retiexions ; under tail-coverts deep violet-blue ; wings j)urj)lish brown ; 
tail black, slightly glossed with green ; bill bhick ; feet brown. 

Total length, 4^ inches; bill, IJ ; wing, ; tail. 1^. 

Ketnoi'k, — 'I'his most interesting addition to the Trochilidte is pre- 
cisely of the same form in every res])ect as T. Louise, but ditlers most 
remarkably in the colouring of its plumage, the foreliead being violet 
instead of green, and the under sutface black instead of golden green. 

LornouNis ReginvE. Loph. vert ice, et cristd, ferrnginco-ruhris, 
plumis smgulis macuUi viride ad apire?n ornatls ; loro, gold et 
colli lateribus, viridibus, vandcntihus ; vianda jdtnnanon lanceo- 
laiarvm svhviride alba ; niichd, et dorso superiore, fnlgente 
viridibus ; dorso in feriore, nroptjglo, et (ecfricibus cfwdcr superi^ 
oribus, (Tneo-fuscis ; uropggio lined ullni t/rmsvrrsim fascia hi ; 
cauda castnneo-fusea, n ctrieihus dunbus intennediis ad apicetn et 
margines, rectricibus eliam duubus esternis ad murgines, ceneo- 
viridibus. 

(h’own of the head and crest bright rusty' rt'd, each feather with a 
beautiful dark green spot at the lip; lores, throat and sides of the 
neck rtisplendcnt metallic green, beneath which is a ])atch of white 
lanceolate feathers ; back of the neck and uj)per part of the back 
lustrous green ; lower part, rump and uj)per tail-coverts bronzy 
brown; rumj) crossed by a distinct line of white ; tail chestnut -brown, 
the tips and margins of the two middle and the margins of the ex- 
ternal feathers rich bronzy green ; abdomen light metulliofgreen ; 
wdngs pnrjdish brown ; bill reddish brown at the base, dark brow’ii 
at the tij) ; feet brown. 

l\)tal length, ‘2| inches; bill, I ; wing, TJ ; tail, 1^. 

Remark. — Nearly allied to Lophornis Regulus and ornatus, but 
differing from the former in having the crest- feathers broader and 
the green spots on tlic ti])S much larger. It is a very' beautiful .species. 

Trochilus ((tlathus .^) c:.ekulkogaster. Track, vertice, nuckd, 
uropygio, ei tectricihus caudes superioribus, ceneo^viridibus ; mento, 
colli lateribus, et dorso viridibus; yuld, et abdomine, cyaneis ; 
tectricihus caudfc inferiorihus magnis, alhis ; caudd nigrd pallid? 
cyaneo nitente. 
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Crown of the headland back of the neck dull bronzy green ; back 
green, passing into bronzy green on the ruiijp and upper tail-coverts ; 
chin and sides of the neck green, gradually 2 )as&ing into the beautiful 
blue of the throat and abdomen ; under tail-coverts largely developed 
and of a pure white ; tail black, with steel-blue reflexions ; wings 
purplish brown ; bill black; feet brown. 

Total length, inches; bill, 1^; wing, 2|-; tail, 2. 

Remark. — About the same size as, and similar in every respect to, 
T, Raffonii, Lesson, but differs from it in the throat and abdomen 
being beautiful blue instead of green. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

EOOa OF THE MOA OR DINORNIS OF NEW ZEALAND. 

Dr. Mantell has just received from his son, Mr. Walter Mantell 
of Wellington, New Zealand, fragments of several eggs found im- 
bedded with the bones of the Moa ; these are the first relics of this 
kind hitherto discovered- The j)oitions in Dr. Mantell’s possession 
evidently belong to several eggs, and apparently to different ^pecies 
of the iVloa. In their general aspect they resemble the eggs of the 
Ostrich, but the external surface of the shell, instead of being marked 
with small circular pits, is covered “with sliort, interrupted, linear 
grooves, and which are variousl)'^ di.si)osed in different specimens. 
The shell is relatively thinner than that of the Ostrich, and the egg 
must have been much larger, for the fragments have but a very slight 
di'gree of convexity. Mr. Mantell succeeded in collecting an exten- 
sivi! scries of ])one.‘ (bctw'ecn 700 and SOO) of diflerent ])arts of the 
skeleton ; among which arc .«])ecimens of the mandibles, which have 
not previously been obtained. ’I’his collection is on its way to 
J^ugland, and will doubtless furnish some interesting additions to 
our knowledge of the remarkable gigantic birds of the Ostrich tribe 
which once trod the soil of New Zealand. 

FOSSIL TREE. 

At Wettin, near Tlalle, in Pru.^sian Saxony, a fossil tree with its 
roots has lately been found in a (juarry, and is completely denudated 
from the surrounding stone. It is fourteen feet high, it reaches the 
surface, where it is cut ofl*, and its roots run out several feet in a 
nearly Jiorizoiital direction. It is an Araucaria , and the wood is par- 
tially Hknsformed into Hornsteiii and partially into claystone (Thon- 
stein). The stone consists of a sandstone with a cement of clay- 
stone, in w'hich many fragments of feldspar are lying, and it rests 
ujion a conglomerate of the formation of pit-coal (Stcinkohle). The 
stratum of this stone-formation, in which the tree extends its roots, 
has an angle of inclination of 10'^, and the tree stands jierpendicularly 
ujiGn it ; while the strata lie nearly horizontally over the roots, 
though the stone-formation is the same. In the stratum of the root 
there are numerous leaves of a Borassites, of which a complete fan has 
also been found. — J. O. W. in the Gardener s Chronicle for Sept. 11, 
1847. 
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Description of a new species of Antelope from West Africa. 

By J. £ Gkat, Esq., F.R.S. 

Mr. Whitfield last 3^ear brought with him from the Gambia, along 
with other most interesting mammalia and birds, some horns of a 
very large species of Antelope, called by the natives Gingi-gangn, 
wdiich verj^ nearly resemble those of the Eland from South Africa, 
but are larger, longer and much heavier than those of the large 
male Eland from South Africa, which the Earl of Derby presented 
to the British Museum on the return of Mr. Burke. 

This season Mr. Whitfield succeeded in procuring the upper part 
of the skull and horns of a male, and the fiat skin (but unfortunately 
without head or feet) of an adult male and female of this animal, which 
proves to be perfectly distinct from the Cape species ; and as it is 
by far the finest Antelope known, I propose to dedicate it to the 
Earl of Derby^, who has done so much to illustrate the spetdes of this 
group, and has been so successful in importing and breeding the 
various kinds. 

This species is distinguished from the Cape Eland by the neck and 
front part of the underside, and a large spot on the front and hinder 
side of the upper part of the fore-legs (and the fetlock) as well as 
the dorsal line being black, and b}' the side being ornamentetl with 
fourteen or fifteen narrow, ratfter waved, perpendicular M'hite lines, 
and the lower part of the neck nearly surrounded with a broad white 
half-collar which narrows above. 

The species may be thus described : — 

Boselapkus Derbianus, The Black-necked Eland or Gingi-ganga. 

Pale reddish brown ; neck, front part of the underside, the dorsal 
line, a spot on the front and hinder part of the upj)tr })art of the 
fore-leg (*' and fetlock *’) black ; broad half-collar on lower part of 
the neck, and fourteen or fifteen narrow perpendicular lines on each 
side of the bodj" white ; belly and front and hinder side of thighs 
whitish ; crown reddish brown ; withers variegated with black hairs. 

Female ? Neck blackish brown ; rest like male. 

Inhab. Western Africa, Gambia. 

September 3, 1847. 

XEW OKANG-OUTANG. 

lire Rev. T. S. Savage, who has been resident several years at 
Cape Palmas, Western Africa, informs me that he has obtained a 
new species of Orang at the Gaboon River ; he has several crU^ia and 
portions of the skeleton. These, together with a notice of its habits, 
will shortly appear in the ‘ Journal of the Boston Society of Natural 
History/ — J. O. W. 

Preparing for Publication, 

A Popular Introduction to the Study and Classification of Spiders and 
Mites. By Apam White, F.L.S. 

The author, during the last eight years, has been accumulating 
notes on the above subject from books, manuscripts and personal ob- 
servation. Spiders, ** from the cradle to the grave,*' are paradoxical 
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creatures ; though naturally shy. they command attention by their 
works ; their nests, webs and tunnels are not only 

“ Curiously made from their curibus brains,” 
but are fabricated also from their own resources. Spiders, from the 
Ciossamer and Water-diver to the Tunneling Trapdoor family, have 
curious histories, and are endowed with instincts, which approach 
reason more closely than the instincts of perhaps any other class of 
uni nulls : 

“ Weaving spiders, come ye here, 

Come ye long-leg *d spinners, come,” 
is to be one of the mottoes of the book. 

Should a sufficient number of subscribers be found, it is proposed 
to publish the above work in five or six monthly parts at 2**. 6d. each, 
illustrated with cuts. 

METKOIIOL.OG1CAL OBSERVATIONS FOR AUG. 1847* 
Chimnek. — AuguM, I,ii. Very fine; sultry. 3, Very fine; clear. 4. Very 
fine ; densely ovei cast. o. Rain. G. Overcast. 7. Very fine. 8. Very fine : 

cloudy. 9. Cloudy: shower; clear. 10. Rain: showery. 11. Very fine. 

1‘2. Light clouds, with bright .sun at intervals: clear at night. 13. Ovejfcast : 
very fine. 14. Very fine: cloudy. 1.7. Cloudy; clear: lightning at night. 16. 
Rain. 17. Overcast. 18. Heavy rain. 19. Overcast: lightning at night. 
‘20, Uniformly overcast ; :.ligl»tfog. *21. Slight fog: fine. ‘22. Overcast : rain: 

cloudy. 2.J. Cloudy : rain. ‘24. Cloudy : clear at night. 2.5. Very tine. 2(>. 
Overcast: very fine. 27, 28. Very fine. 29. Rain: very fine. 30. Very fine : 
cloudy. 31. Very fin^ : clear at night. 

.Mean temperature of the month 62®*68 

Mean temperature oF Aug. IS4f» 64 '16 

Mean temperature of Aug. for the last twenty years 62 *32 

Average amount of rain in Aug 2*41 inches. 

liosion. — Aug. 1. I-’ine : 2 o’clock p.m. tlieriTjoineter 8.3”. 2. Fine ; rain p.m. 

.3,4. l ine. 5. Cloudy ; rain 6. Fine. 7. Fine; rain I'.m. 8. Fine. 

9, lU. ('loudy. 11. Chuidy ; rain early A. M. 12. Cloudy. 13, 14. lune. 15. 
C'loody. 16. Cloudy ; rain a.m. and p m. 17. Cloudy: rain p.m. 18, 19. Cloudy. 
20 -25. Fine 26. CJoudy. 27. Fine. 28. Rain. 29. Cloudy: rain early a.m,: 
rain J.M. .30, . 'll (.'Kiuily. 

Saorhru'^' Alarisr, Orknci /. — Aug. I, ‘2. Bri^jlit ; clear. 3. Bright : cloudy. 

4. Chnuly : drops, .5. liriglit ; cloudy. 6. Cloudy : fine. 7. Rain ; fine. 8. 

Cloudy: rain. 9. Cloudy, fine. lO, Cloudy: rain. 11. Clear: .showers. 

12. Cloudy. 13 (’leui : cloudy. 14. Clotidy ; fine, 15. bright : fine. 16, 
17. Clear: fitie. 18, Cloudy : fine 19, 20. Cloudy. 21. Showers : rain. 22. 
(’loudy : showers. 23- Clear : sh(»wers : cloudy. 24. Cloudy : rain. 25. Cloudy. 
‘26. f 'loudy ; rain. 27. Cloudy ; clear. 28. Bright: showers: clear. 29. Show'ers. 
30. Rain : showers. 31. Bright; rain. 

Apitlciiarlh Dutnf vies- shire. — Aug. I. Fair, but cloudy. ‘2. Fair and 

fine : shower early A. M . 3. One slight shower. 4. Rain early a.m. 5. Rain 

nearly all day. 6. Freqtient showers. 7. Heavy showers and sun. 8. Rain. 
^). (.’loudy : cool : dry. 10. Heavy rain. 11. Fine a.m. ; rain p.m. 12. Rain 
nearly all d;»y. 1.3. Fair and fine. 14. V'ery fine. 15, 16. Very fine : heavy dew. 

17. Fine, though cloudy. 18. Very fine. 19. Still fine, hut dull. 20. Heavy 
.showers. *21. Slight show’ers. 22,23. Fine : clear. 24. Rain p.m. 25, 26. Fint», 
thougli cloudy. 27. Fine, ihougli cloudy : a few drops. 28. F'iue, though cloudy : 
one slight show'er. 29. Fair and fine, 30. Fine : one slight shower. 31. Fine 


harve t day. 

Mean temperature of the month 57®* 15 

Mean temperature of Aug. 1846 61 *2 

Mean temperature of Aug. for twenty-five years 57 -14 

Average rain for tw'eiity years .3*16 inches. 



JlfeieorologieeU Observations made by Mr. Thompson at the Garden of the Horticultural Society at Chiswick, near London; by Mr. Veall, at 
Boston; by Rev. W. Dunbar, at. Applegarth Alansct Dumfries-shihe; and by the Rev. C. Clouston, at Sandadck Alanse, Orkney. 
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XXVIL — Notes on the Habits of cei'iain Exotic Spiders. By 
Arthur Adams, late Assistant Surgeon of H.M.S. Sama- 
rang. 

“ Ut arancoli, teimein formavimuB orsum.*' — Virgil, Culex, v. 2. 

Spiders arc among the most artful of created creatures; their 
whole life consists of one continu(;d course of craft and stratagem, 
whethei- they sneak about on the surface of leaves, as green as 
th(ur own emerald bodies, and surprise th(‘< poor flies that venture 
to a})pr()ucli witliin the j’ange of their fatal spring ; whether they 
gloomily lurk in hoh.’s, specus ij)sa qua concameratur arclntec- 
tura — or under the shade of dingy tents, ‘^contra frigora quanto 
villosior !’^ — and spring upon insects that chance to pass their 
door, ^^cum vero captura iucidit, quam vigilans et ])aratu8 ad 
cursum \” — whether tliey lie supine in tlic broad daylight, mo- 
tionless in their wide-spread treacherous toils, and, hav ing scim 
their victim fairly entangled, wrap him up in a winding-sheet of 
their own rnaiiutaeturc ; or whether, simulating the, surface of the 
ground on which they live, they course their prey with untiring 
assiduity, and, having run it down, suck its blood wuth tiger-like 
ferocity. S])iders are the originators of spinning and weaving, 
and have been pressed into the service of the manufacturers of 
silk and satin, together with those 

“ Spinning worms 

That in their green shops w'eave the sinooth-hair’d silk,” 

^nd, more })articularly on account of their habits, deserve to ex- 
cite more interest than they meet with. Unheeded, or regarded 
with repulsive loathing by the ‘‘cui bono?^' people of the present 
generation, spiders have adorned the page of the poet and philo- 
sopher in more ancient times. Has not Ovid sung the misfor- 
tunes of that liydian maiden, daughter of Idmon, who, proud of 
her talent in the art of weaving, dared to challenge even Minerva 
Ann. ^ Mag. N. Hist. Vol. la. 21 
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herself, and who for lier presumption was changed by the jealous 
goddess into a spider — Arachne ? 

“ Fitque caput minimum ; toto quoque corpore parva est ; 

In lateve exiles digiti pro cruribus najreiit ; 

Cetera venter habet ; de quo tumen ilia remittit 
Stamen, et autiquas exercet uranea telas*.” 

Virgil, in enumerating the depredators of the bee-hives, such 
as lizards, cockroaches, hornets and moths, has mentioned the 
curious fact that 

“ invisa Miiiervie 

Laxos in foribiis siuspeudit aranea cassesf." 

^ . * • 

Another poet no less distinguished, Lucretius, in alluding to 
the minute objects which our senses fail to det(‘ct on ordinary 
occasions, enumerates among other things tlie slight aerial films 
of the gossamer sjiider : — 

“ iieqiie aranci tenuia fila 

Obvia sentimus, quando obretimur euntes|.” 

Julius ObscqiK'iis, in his work on Portents and IVodigies, ob- 
serves that the standards of the legion, which liad been left by 
Pansa for the iirotcction of Itoinc, seemed to have htieii hound 
round or netted over ” with sjiiders’ webs, wlueh, in that age of 
superstitious credulity, was regarded as an evil oin(‘n. In tlie days 
of Pliny the motions of spiders were watched as being surt‘ pro- 
gnostics of the state of the W(‘.athcr, as they ai'c ind(‘.ed in our own 

“ MuUa arauea imbrium signafiimt.” 

Pliny speaks admiringly of the astute cunning of th(^ sjiider 
when he observes his craft in ketqiing a littit* aloof from tin.* 
centre of liis toil, '^rpiam remotus a medio aliudcpie agentis si- 
inilis and concealed in sucli a manner ‘^iit sit neem* intns ali- 
(pns, cerni non possit The Koman naturalist doubtlt^ss here 
alludes to those sedentary Arachnidans to which \Valck(*naer has 
given the name of TapiteJes/^ Pliny considers t]i(‘se insects 
well-woi’thy to b(^ studied : ** Araneornrn natura, digna vcl pra;^ 
cipue admiratione/^ 

In the woods of Singapore I mad(^ a capture of a veiy large 
and handsome spccit^s of Nephila which 1 do not find described. 
The thorax is covered with a rich golden puh(;scen(*c ; the terminal 
half of the palpi is deep black, tlie p(‘iiultimatc half red above 
and yellow beneath ; the.' chelieera ant large and shining black ; 
the abdomen has a black band at the anterior ])art, and poste- 
riorly, and on the sides, large bright patches of yellow ; the 
cephalotliorax, where not hid by the silky hairs, is dark gi’een 

* Ovid, Metamorpb. lib. vi. v. H2, 

t Cieorg. lib. iv. v. 240. 


+ Lib. iii. v.,38L 
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with yellow strix ; the legs are black, with bright yellow rings at 
the joints, and the thighs, on the under surface, are bright yellow ; 
the eyes are black and shining. This* species, which, from its 
beauty, might be named Nephila ornata, constructs a very large, 
strong, geometrical web, stretched vertically between low bushes. 

At the island of Ternati I made a capture of a large and 
splendid undescribed species of Nephila, which spins a very large 
strong web among the bamboos. The body is liver-coloured., wich 
a silver horse-shoe mark ; the thorax is covered with a downy, 
hoary, pubescence ; the shanks of the tibijc of the two first pairs 
of higs liave a broad yellowish white band ; the other, legs ai*e 
black. 

In the island of Panagatan 1 made a capture of another spe- 
cies of Nephila, which I also consider as undescribed. The head 
is bla(!kish ; thorax silvery with black spots, and covered with a 
downy pubescence ; legs chestnut-red, wuth the last joints black. 
The body is of a light emerald green with numerous bright yel- 
low spots ; the. under surface is dull black. Jt forms a large, 
strong, geometrical web, spreading from bush to bush, ill the 
centre of which it remains inotiouless wdth legs stretched out and 
the head dow^invards. 

Among the llashees or Iktani grou[) of islands, spiders of the 
gt‘iu‘ra Nephila and Acrosoma are numerous. There is one very 
large, and showy spi'cies of the latt(*r genus, which lias a very 
strange habit wdien alarmed of suddenly erecting the second jiair 
of legs wdth a rapid jerking motion, wdiile, at the same time, ho 
gatlun's t{)gcther all the other members, and shakes his web vio- 
lently, in order, a])pareutly, to intimidate his adversary, or perhaps 
to ascertain tlie strength of his position. If, however, the cause 
of alarm he eonti lined, he coils himself up, wdiile all his extremi- 
ties become rigid, as in dc^ath, and then, falling to the ground, he 
remains like a small inanimate brown ball until the. emnny has 
departed. His euiining never forsakes him even in his greatest 
emergency, for he contiinu^s all this while actually to maintain a 
communicat ion betwixni hims<‘.lf and his web by means of a fine 
thn^ad, fixed at one end to the centre of his cunningly wrought 
toil, and at the other attached to the spinneret at the extremity 
of his abdomen. By moans of this attenuated and invisible cord 
he will climb up again wdieii tlie. danger is over, and resume his 
old-established pastime of rapine and bloodsucking. Like some 
unfledged animals wdth no more than twx) legs, these spiders are 
the veriest cowards when menaced by those stronger than them- 
selves, and tlie most unsparing tyrants when those of a wx‘aker 
nature are within their powTi*. 

Among the islands of the Maiacosluma group I observed a 
spider, belonging to the genus Alt us, among the thousands of dead 

21 * 
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Truncatella that fill the lioles and corners of the rocks in every 
part of these islands, which forms a convenient abode in these 
small shells, lining theui carefully with a fine silken tapetum. 
Near the sea-coast a minute species of Pa gurus was found occu- 
pying these little truncated univalve shells, crawling about by 
thousands. Our s])idoj‘, however, is unable to move about with its 
borrowed house in the manner of those pirate crabs, but either 
sits sedeiitaiy in his den, or ventures forth at intervals on his 
predatory hunting excursions. 

Among the rocks of a small islet near Quelj)aart, the largest of 
the Kort^n islands, there is a species of s]>ider which fosi’ins a very 
ingenious dwelling which may be compared to that of the swal- 
low, whose nest affords such an iinpcirlant article in the gastro- 
nomy of wealthy Mandarines, th(‘i/b-wW^> esculenta, but adhering 
to the rough surfac<‘ of the rock in a nsversed position, resem- 
bling a watch-})oeket upside down. Jt is <?ompoMH] of a sub- 
stantially woven silky material, and iirmly secun^d by means of a 
glutinous secretion. The ingenious little builder and proprietor 
of tl/is strange castle in th(‘ air lets himself down by a rope-hul- 
dcr, or to s[)eak loss fancifully, by a fine spun v eb, which he ma- 
nufactures for th(.‘ purpose out of the substanet^ of his body as 
required, he himsidf serving the purfiose of a v\'eight, deducit 
stamina, ipso se pondere usus,^’ us J^liny observers in bis c}ia]itei' 
^ l)c Ararnds.^ 

The spiders of the Maiacoshima islands e.vhibit some very re- 
markable forms. There is a curious Epeira with the dorsal sur- 
face of the abdomen fnrni.>lied with a radiated crown of hard 
pointed processes, and the epidermis richly painted with brown 
and gold. It spins a large and r<;gular web in every brake and 
bush. Another large and singular spider, with long slender legs 
and an elongated body, black, and marked with yellow hinnies and 
patches, crawls among the foliage of the trees in the low woods 
that occur in some ]>arts of l^i-tehung-Sau. Anotlicr specufs of 
the same genus is altogether black. J noticed this kind also in 
the Bashee grou]». 

The Thclgphonus enudatus, or a closely-allied spec.i(*s, a curious 
osculating link between the Scorpions and Tarantulas, is not un- 
common in the islands of the Maiacoshiinas. Jt remains gene- 
rally conc(!aled under logs of wood and under stones, and seems 
to love dark damp fore.sts a.s the seat of its depredations, living iii 
the society of the larvte of glow-worms, the scorpions, the Sco- 
lapendrae^ and a dingy-coloured species of Blatta. It is slow in 
its movements, and when alarmed raises its stingless tail in a 
threatening manner, but never attempts to use its chelicerae either 
as organs of aggression or of defence. 

Never have 1 been better amused than wdien observing in the 
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forests of Mindanao the habits of the extraordinary spiders that 
abound there, to figure and describe the varied forms of which 
would recpiire the pencil of x\bbot, and many years of unwearied 
application. 

The bodies of the Epeira seen in the tropics are often most 
splendidly ornamented, 1 might almost say illuminated, for many 
of them remind you of the gaudy ancient missals painted by 
monks in the*, dark ages. You may have white figures on a red 
ground ; red, y(diow and black, in alternate streaks ; orange^ 
marbled with brown; light gnicn with white ocelli; yellow with 
light brown festoons, or ash-colourcd and chestnut bodies with 
crescents, horst^-shocs, Chinest* characters, and grotesque hicro- 
of every description. Then again the .shape of their 
bodi(\s is endlc^ss in variety ; they arc round or oval, flattened or 
globular, angular, tubcrculated, lobed, spined, or furnished with 
hairy tufts. These examples, 

“ Whose shapes would make them, had they bulk uud size, 

More hideous foes than faiiey can devise," ^ 

taken at random during one or two excursions in the woods, will 
tend to show what a wid(‘ field is open to the naturalist in these 
regions of the sun, provided he has nothing of more iin[)ortancc 
to engage liis attention than the investigation of a])terous in- 
seets. 

In the forests about Calderos in ]\lindanao, I collected some 
splcmdid spe(;ic*s of gold- and silver-marked Tvtragnatha, One, 
which might he named T. nitensy has a dark, shining brown tho- 
rax, and a glittering silver body w'itii five! black s])ots ; the legs 
banded with dark brown, and the under side light black. It con- 
structs a large, ingenious, symmetrical web, and dro])s, when 
touched, to the ground, taking care, howtwer, at the same time, 
to suspend itselt‘ by a web, by means of wliicb it ascends again 
when the enemy has departed. In the centre of its w(*b it spins 
concentric circles and thick mazes of a tine yellow colour, and 
often of very complicaU‘d d(*vices. \Vh(‘ii it falls to the ground 
it folds up its legs and feigns death, all its mcmibers being per- 
fectly rigid. 

The T'elragnatha all have a remarkable habit of dividing their 
^ eight legs, as they cling, head downwards, to the centre of their 
toils, throwing out four directly forwards aud four directly back- 
w^ards. Some species however have the third pair of legs extended 
straight out in a Lateral direction. Another common species had 
. a body mottled with dark brown aud covered with white mark- 
ings ; legs browm, banded; the thorax burnished bright green with 
« darker markings. 1 have named it ])i*ovisionally T. reful^ens. 
Numbers of the genus Theridion, of a black colour, were running 
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actively about among the dry dead leaves that strewed the ground, 
and some handsomely-coloured species were discovered crouching 
among the foliage of tiic trees. One was marked like the 7\ Sisy- 
phus of Hahn (tab. 58. tig. 132), and another large-sized species 
was of a bright emerald green. The Attus fonnicoideSy Walcke- 
na(*r, or an allied species, was basking on the dead leaves in the 
sunny spots and numerous pretty species of Salticus, allied to 
S, erwv (Hahn, tab. 17. fig. 52), but ofnnich larger dimensions, 

^ werc common spiders. A species of AtfuSy allied to formicoides, 
which may be called sple7idenSy w^as taken here : it was of a bril- 
liant metallic green gold with the under surface tine metallic 
purple ; the legs banded with light brown and burnished greem 
It w^as springing about the foliage of the low^ trees. 

Another Attus w’as of a shining black, with several bright ul- 
tramarine spots on the abdomen, and light brown legs banded 
with darker brown. Numbers of black-coloured Thendia were 
runniug about over tlie dead leaves, simulating, at a little distance, 
so many odd-sliaj)ed ants : numerous otlicr sj)ecies of this genus, 
which were seen living among the dowers and foliage of the tre es, 
had their abdomens variegated with beautiful colours. Oiu* sp(‘- 
cies, with a hairy body and legs, and sinning ch(*stnnt-coloured 
chelicera, runs quickly wlien pursued, and uses tliose organs in 
self-defence. Its body is of a dark olive-brown, and it apfx ars 
to love dark nooks and holes (»f tlu! bark of tre es, and freque ntly 
liangs suspended from the iimh^r surface ol‘ tin* heaves. 

I observed another specie's, vvliieh knewv it was watched, place 
itself upon a diseased leaf, whe're it nniained fpiite stationary 
until after 1 had taken my (le[)ai-turc ; and had 1 not seeui the,* 
sidelong moveminit of the* cunning little ereature iii the* first in- 
stance, I should not have been able to distinguish its body from 
tlie eroelenl surfuee of the ]»artiully deeayc'd leaf. Those that live 
among' the foliage and flow ers are* vividly coloured, and many Hies 
and other inse(*ts are no doubt attract(*d towards the treuc]»erous 
forms of these spiders by reason of their bright and gandily- 
tinted bodies. J have seen the abdomen of one marked with 
black, yellow and crimson, three powerful ly-contrast<,‘d colours. 
Others are green and actually reticulated like the veined surface 
of a leaf, wuth the midrib running down the centre and the secon- 
dary nervurcs proceeding outwards from each side; the bodies of' 
others resemble the s])lcjKlid variegated blossoms of the difterent 
sorts of Calceolarias grow n in our gardens. 

Several timid, soft, retiring, long-legged PhoJei, with fawn- 
coloured bodies and semitransparent red-brown h gs covered with 
long liairs, formed in many parts large loose w’(‘bs arrujiig the 
rotten wood and leaves that strewed the ground. TIu* legs of* 
these Araehnidans appear too weak to support tlieir Ixidies in 
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running, therefore they resemble their aquatic marine analogues 
the Pycmponidce, which remain stationaiy among the tangled 
and thread-like Keratophytes, which constitute the webs of those 
spider-like Crustaceans, and thus watch cautiously for prey, and, 
when it is caught in their toils, consume it at their leisure, so 
making up by cunning and persevering watching for the want of 
that strength and force possessed by some of their consimilars. 
Most of the Arachnidans would apj)ear on a careful comparison 
to have very distinct analogies with the families of Crustaceans*. 

The niinblc-liinbed Dobmiedes, that run after their prey and 
catch them by swiftness of foot rather than by stratagem, have 
slender legs, and living on the ground, are generally of dingy 
colours ; with the exception, however, of those veiy large and 
powerful species, which, if not rendtTcd somewhat conspicuous 
to th(? sight of other insects, might do too much damage to the 
tribes they are destined to keep in check. Most of these, there- 
fore, liave the thorax and abdomen margined with a light colour 
that contrasts strongly with that of their bodies. The Saliici 
generally resemble more or less the colour of the places tllt^y in- 
habit. 1 noticed a species, among the dense thickets, formed by 
Abn/s prt'ca forms and other trees, with a black abdomen, marked 
on (•acli side woth dull scarlet, — curious as being the coloiu’s of 
the seeds of which are called by children blackamoor 

beauties those; s[)(‘cies that live on the barks of trees are mottled 
gray and brown, and those which you tind upon the ground arc 
altogether black and dingy- coloured. 11 ow admirably, in thc.sc 
examples, is shown tlu^ litness of things, maintained even be- 
tw'e(ai organisms usually decaiied so abject, and the domains they 
owe to cver-careful Nature ! It matters not much whdher w(^ say 
the place determines tlie nature of the animal, or whether the 
animal is adapted to the place, although it is more pleasing to an 
observer of nature to trace the harmonies and ada})tations to an 
intelligent foresight, like the good 8t. Pierre, than to make them 
merely the necessary results of a physical arrangement of the 
earth^s surface., like the ingenious author of the ^ Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation.^ 

In a beautiful wood behind Calderos in Mindanao, I observed 
a dingy little species of spider of the genus C/ubiona, concealing 
. itself in very snug retreats, formed out of a dead leaf rolled round 

* The Baron Walckenaer has even compared one family of Pldloilromi to 

Crabes longipecles,” and has named a subdivision of fhoinisus “Cnista- 
c6ides," because their bodies arc covered with rugosities like those of some 
Crustaceans. To men fond of “ quinary ” theories the Arachnidans would 
offer a rich treat, and innumerable analogies might be traced with much 
amusement, if not w'itb much instruction. 
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in the shape of a cylinder, lined with a soft silken tissue, and 
closed at one end by means of a strong-woven felt door. When 
hunted it was amusing fo see the frightened little creatures run 
for protection into their tiny castles, where they would doubtless 
be saved from the attacks of birds owing to the leaves not being 
distinguishable from others tlmt strew the ground. 

During an excursion I made into the interior of the island of 
Basilan, I observed the ground in one part of the forest near 
Passan literally overrun with a small, black, agile species of Ly- 
cosa, many of which had a white, flattened, globose cocoon aflixed 
to tlie ends of their abdomens. It w^as most amusing to watch 
the earnest solicitude with which these jealous mothers protected 
the cradles of their little ones, allowing themselves to fall into the 
hands of the enemy rather than be robbed of the silken nests 
that contained their helpless progeny. All s})iders are gifted 
with the same “ storge,^^ or maternal instinct, and resoi't to va- 
rious methods for the pnrj)ose of securing their cocoons. The 
Theridion, when a seizure of tlic precious burden is threatened, 
tumbles together witli it to thc‘ ground and remains motionless, 
guarding it with solieitous anxiety; and the Thomisus covers tlu^ 
receptacle of its ojffspring with its body, and when robbi'.d of it 
wanders about disconsolate. Did the minute size of these poor 
spiders admit of the same psychological dissertations, aneculotcs as 
interesting, no doubt, as those told of the she-bear when rohbi^d of 
her cubs, or the violent emotions of the lioness when disturbed 
in her maternal duties by the Imnters in tlur jungle, miglil be 
recorded, pn»ving how strong is the love of offspring (‘ven in 
animals the most iiksigniflcant. 

In Borneo, as among tin* islands of the Philippine Archipelago, 
spiders are also very numerous. In considtTalion of their apj)a- 
reiilly helpless condition and the soft nature of their integu- 
ments, nature, always inclined to protect the weak and helpless, 
lias given the spiders a multitude of wonderful instincts, by means 
of which they arc enabled to defend tliemselves from injury, pro- 
vide llicmselves witli food, and furnish safe retreats i*or their 
tender progeny. They spin their toils of cunning device, and 
even powerful insects, armi^d with formidable stings, are made 
captives witli impunity, ih^spiu^ their struggles to escape the 
captor. These spiders’ webs gem*rally attract the attention of. 
travellers, and certainly, in somi* parts of the forests of Mindanao, 
Borneo and Celebes, there is great and wonderful diversity in the 
form and eonstriiction of these ingenious and delieatdy-w^ovcn 
nets. Many have black w'cbs, some have white, others brown, 
and in Mindanao 1 have observed toils formed of perfectly yel- 
low threads. The nets of th<‘ great species of Nephila which 
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abound in equatorial regions frequently stretch across the path 
fi’oni bush to busli, and prove veiy troublesome to the naturalist 
while threading the thickets where thejf are numerous. 

The imagination can scarcely conceive the bizarre and fantastic 
shap(‘s witli which it has pleased nature to invest those hard- 
bodied spiders called by naturalists Acrosonia. They have large 
angular spines sticking out of their bodies, in every kind of 
fashion, perhaps intended as some sort of defence against the 
soft-billed birds, which doubtless would otherwise make dainty 
meals of these Arachnidans, exposed as they are, temptingly 
sns))ended in mid-air, on their lrans])arent webs in .the forest 
glades. Some are ])rotected by these long spines to such a de- 
gree that tlieir bodies rcisemblc a miniature “ chevaux de frise,^’ 
and could not by any f)ossibility be swallowed l)y a bird without 
]>roducing a very unpleasant sensation in his throat. One very 
nmiarkable s|)(‘eies {Gasteracmitlia aremtOj Koch) has two enor- 
mous, recurved, conical spines, ])roceeding upwards from the pos- 
terior part of the body, several times longer than the entire 
spid(‘r. • 

The Dram are gloom/ spiders, liaunting obscure places, and 
tluar garb is dark-coloured and dingy, in accordance with their 
habits : they are mostly pah' brown, black, dull red or gray. 

Till' Thotum are varied in their colour, in harmony with their 
usual abiding- places : thus tho.se that spend their lives among 
the iiowers and foliage of the tree.s are delicately and beautifully 
n larked with green and orange, black and yellow. One species, 
which I have named T. virvscvnSy simulates the vegetation among 
which it livi's, is not agile in its movements, but drojis, wdien 
alarmed, among the foliage. It is of a pale, delicate, semitrans- 
parent sap-green, with the eyes and chclicera red. There is a 
large mark on the surface of the abdomen, beautifully variegated 
with yellow, pink, and black, and margined with dead-white spots, 
'riie under surface is green in the middle and dead-w^hite on 
either side, and the spinneret is ])ink. 

J remember one day while living at Sarawak in Borneo, Iwas 
much amused w'ith a struggle between a house-lizard [Ptyodac- 
itjlus (i(rko)y a little domi^stic ri'plile w'hich frequents the dwell- 
ings of the Malays, and a large sjiecies ^)iLycosay the ^^Chichak,” 
, as the natives t(*rm tli(;ir familiar Gecko, proved victorious, and 
succe(;ded in swallowing the spider, whose enormous legs, pro- 
truding from the lizard month, gave this strange compound 
animal thi^ aspi'ct oj’ some w'ondrous Octopod. Pliny records the 
fact how'iwTr tliat spiders are in the habit of captuj*ing small 
lizards, first entangling them in their webs and afterwards de- 
stroying them with their jaws, — a spectacle, he observes, wwthy 
of the amphitheatre ! 
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XXVIII . — On the Fossil Botany and Zoology of the Rocks asso^ 
dated with the Coal of Australia. By Fkedehick M'Coy, 
M.G.S. & N.H.S.l). &c. 

[Continued from p. 236.] 

[Witli ninp Plates.] 

{Lamellibranchiata.) 

Pecten sqaamuliferus (Mor.). 

CorurriLon iu the line, olivc-coloured schists of Wolloiigonp;, N. 
S. Wales. 

Pccteti qdychotis (M'Coy). D. XIV. iig. 2. 

Char. 0 vatu-orbicular, width very slightly exceeding the 
length, convex, smooth ; curs unequal, posterior one obtuse- 
angled, undefined, anterior car narrow, square at its cxtrtnnity, 
divided by a deep, acutely angular sinus, from the body of the 
shell ; surface smooth, except the extremity of the anterior ear, 
which is longitudinally plicated. 

It is only by the plication of the extremity of tlie anterior ear 
that this can be known from the P. variabilis (APCoy) so abun- 
dant in some of the carboniferous shales of Ireland. Length 
4 lines, width one-fourth of a line more. 

Common in the shale of Dun vegan, N. S. Wales. 

Pecten suh-^4ineatus (M^Coy). PL XA'Il. fig. 1. 

Bp. Char. Truncato-orbicular, convex, equilateral, beaks tumid ; 
ears large, nearly equal, flattened, the ])ost(a’ior one slightly 
pointed and separated at the margin from the body of the sin fl 
by a deep rounded sinus ; anterior ear ]>road, neaily square, 
with a slightly convex margin ; surface of both ears and body 
of the shell marked with a few obtuse eoiuHmtric waves of 
growth, and radiated with rather coarse narrow rounded ridges, 
those of the ear.s being close and equal, while tliose of the 
body are rather ibstant from each other, the interspaces being 
flat ; about twenty-flve proceeding directly from the beak to 
the margin, wIktc they arc about two lines apart ; between 
those at a short distance from the beak arc intcr))olated an 
equal number of rather thinner ones, which again receive 
nearer the margin two fine striae between each of them and the 
adjoining primary ridge. 

The striation of this flne species resembles that of the P, quin- 
quelineatus (M^Coy, Syn. Garb. L. Foss.) ; that is to say, near the 
margin and towards the middle of the shell there are tive strife 
between each ])air of primary ones, the middle or odd one of the 
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five nearly equalling the ])riniai7 ridges in thickness. The pre- 
sent fossil lias however much finer strise than the Irish species 
alluded to, and the arrangement is much less definite, becoming 
confused in size and number towards the sides; it is also distin- 
gaisluul by its greater convexity. Length 2 inches 9 lines, width 
the same. 

Rare in the greenish, fine sandy, beds of Harper’s Hill, N. S. 
Wah^s, 

Aviculn tessellata (Phil.). 

] cannot distinguish the specimens o(^eurring in the soft green- 
ish schists of Duiivegan, N. S. Wales, from those in thi precisely 
•similar shale at the base of the carboniferous series at Lisnapaste 
in the north of Ireland. 

Pterima macroptera (Mor.). 

Rare in the white rock of I’ort Arthur, V, 1). Land. 

Euri/desma cordnta (Mor.), 

Common in the arenaceous limestone of Arthur’s Hill^N. S. 
Wales. 

Inocnamm MikheHii (M^Coy). PI. XIV. fig. 1. 

>ip. Char, longitudinally ovate, one-fifth longer than w'idc, 
slightly oblique, inflated; hinge-line oblique, nearly equalling 
the width of the shell, forming a slightly comjiressed wing ; 
beaks pointed, prominent, incurved, close to the anterior end; 
ant(*rior side, nearly straight, abruptly subtriiiieate ; surface 
with numerous strong, concentric, irregular wrinkles of 
growth. 

'file hinge-margin of this species is much thickened, which 
rcmo\ es it from Positlonia^ while, as in many of the, German cre- 
taceous Inocmimiy it is not p«)ssible to observe any traces of the 
transvei'se. ligamentary pits, nor can we be sure whether those 
siiccies po>sessed them or not ; meanwhile 1 shall leave the pre- 
•sent spcci(!s in the same genus as its obvious allies alluded to; 
and e^'en il‘ future research should ])rove that ligamentary pits 
did not I'xist, we should form a distinct genus for those species, 
which, liki; the ])resent and the /. relmtus [Sow.) of the moun- 
tain limi^stone, are distinguished from the true semimembranous 
• PosidouifP of the lias and palfcozoic shales with which they have 
been confounded, by their thick shells, general form, and thick- 
ened hing(;-margin. Ijcngth 2 inches 3 lines, width 1 inch 
1) lines, thickmjss about 1 ] inches. 

Common in the sandstones of Glendon and Wollongong, N. S. 
Wales. 

Dedicated to Sir T. Mitchell, one of the first to make known 
the existence of fossils in those rocks. 
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Pleurorhynchiis avstralis (M'Coy). PI. XVI. fig. 4. 

Char. Alaeform or transversely subtrigonal, gibhose, length 
nearly two-thirds the width j posterior side forming a com- 
pressed narrow wing ; anterior face obliquely subtriiiicate^ con- 
vex, divided into three nearly equal tumid compartments by 
two impressed furrows from the beak ; body of the shell and 
posterior side radiated w ith rather coarse irregular ridges from 
the beak ; anterior face finely striated longitudinally. 

This resembles the P. minor (Phil.) in the striation of the an- 
terior face being so much finer than that of the middle or pos- 
terior parts of the surface; it differs in having the antftrior face 
not only much more finely striated, but divided into three parts 
by distinct furrows; while from the Cardium imyulare .and (\ 
sirangulatum (Kon.), which have the anterior face so divided, but 
smooth, it is distinguished by this latter characti'r, and also by 
wanting the mesial strangulation of those species. Length of 
small specimen 8 lines, wudth 1 inch. 

Not uncommon of larger size in the sandy schists of Wollon- 
gong, N. 8. Wales. 

Allommff curvatnm (Mor.). 

Common in the sandstones of Darlington, Wollongong ami 
Glendon, N. S. AVales. 

Orthonota compressa ( A 1 or .) . 

In the calcareous schists of Jlarper^s Hill, N. S. AVales. 

Orthonota cosiata (Mor.). 

Common in the sandstone of Wollongong, N. S. AVales. 

Modiola anssusima (M^Coy). PI. XV, tigs. 2 & 3. 

8^. Char. Transversely ovate, very gibbosc ; beaks small, nearly 
terminal ; anterior side forming a small rounded lob(‘ bcTieuth 
the beaks, separated from the body of the shell by a strong 
sinus in the ventral margin, from which a sliallow concavity 
runs towards the beak ; post(Tior side, wide ; hinge-margin ile- 
vated, four-fifths the width of the shell in length, cam])ressed, 
angulated, })Osterior end broadly rounded ; ventral margin 
convex ; shell very thick ; surface with a few concentric waves 
of growth, and marked towards the posterior inferior angle 
w ith a few' distant obsolete ridges extending obliquely from 
the beaks. 

Length 5 lines, width 1 inch 7 lines, height of cardinal angle 
11 lines (occasionally inches wide). 

Not uucomnion in the schists of liar per ^s Hill, N. S, AA’'ales. 
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Pachydomus carinatus (Mor.). 

Abundant in the fine sandy schists of Wollongong, N. S.Wales ; 
more rare in the white rock of Port Arthur, V. D. Land. 

Pachydomus globosus (Sow. sp.). 

Common in the sandstone of Wollongong, N. S. Wales. 

Pachydomus gigas (M'Coy). PL XVI. fig. 3. 

Sp. Char. Transversely oval, length two-thirds of the width, very 
gibbosc, inflated ; beaks very large, incurved, placed in about 
the anterior third of the shell ; posterior side obliquely trun- 
cated, the angles rounded ; })osterior slopes compressed, flat- 
tened ; ]»osterior ridge obtusely rounded, almost disappearing 
before reacliing the posterior inferior angle ; anterior side 
small, narrowed, with a slightly marked sinus between it and 
the convex ventral margin ; surface marked with small con- 
ceiitrie cord-like sulci and ridges. 

This is distinguished from the P. globosus (with which Mr. 
Morris 8(‘ems to include it) by its greater width in propoi*tion to 
the length, l)y tlu; flattened, compressed sides of the posterior 
slo])es and the more obli(pie truncation of tire posterior end, and 
the smallness and narrowed aj)pearauce of the anterior side, 
arising from a slight, but always perceptible, sinus between it and 
the couv(Jxity of the ventral margin. The shell is very thin in 
this speci(‘s, wliich makes a near approach to Leptndomus (M^Coy) 
in all its characters. Length 4} inches, width 6 inches 3 lines 
(often much larger). 

Common in tin* fine sandstone of Wollongong, N. S. Wales. 

Pachydomus sacculus (M^Coy). PL XIV. fig. 5. 

Sp. (■bar. Sub(juadrat(! or satchel-shaped, length lu'arly equalling 
the width, thickness two-thirds the length; gibbosc towards 
the beak, compressed towards the ventral margin ; beaks large, 
nearly central, strongly incurved towards the anterior side ; 
])osteri{U’ side forming a sliort, comj)rcssed, rectangular wing ; 
anterior si<le very obliquely truncated ; anterior and posterior 
slopes abru})tly rounded, and the angles formed by their junc- 
tion w ith the ventral margin equal, broadly rounded and nearly 
etjuidistant from the beak ; abdominal margin broadly concave, 
giving the middle of the valves a flattened, slightly hollowed 
appt‘arancc; shell very thick, foliaccoiis ; surface with a few 
obtuse concentric elevations and numerous irregular concentric 
lines of growdli. 

L(?iigtli inches, wndth 4 inches 9 lines. I am uncertain 
wdiether the specimen figured is from Black Head or Wollongong, 
N. S.Wales. 
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Pachydomus ovalis (M^Coy). PI. XIV. fig. 4. 

Sp, Char, Transversely oval, length five-sixths of the width, com- 
pressed, thickness rather more than two- thirds of the length ; 
beaks tumid, nearest the anterior end ; anterior and posterior 
ends oval, rounded, the latter obscurely angulated at (;nd of 
hinge-line ; ventral margin regularly convex ; surface marked 
with tliick, unequal, cord-like concentric striae; lunette deep 
ovate ; ligament external, large. 

The anterior and posterior adductor impressions are large and 
oval ; the impression of the retractor of the foot very small, lunate, 
just over^ the anterior adductor ; pallial impression w itli a small 
rounded sinus before joining the posterior adductor. Distin- 
guished from the P, lipvis (Sow.) by the coarsij concentric linc a- 
tion of the surface. Length 1 inch 8 lines, widtli 2 inches. 
Very common in the sandstone of Wollongong, N. S. Wal(‘s. 

Pachydoinus ? pusillus (]\PCoy), PI. XVL figs. 1 & 2. 

Char, Small, ovato-orbicular, width slightly excet^ding the 
length, globose, thickness four-fifths the length ; beaks very 
large, tumid, much incurved into the anterior cordiform s])aee, 
which is unusually deep; anterior side short, rounded; ])Osti> 
rior end rounded ; ventral margin very convex ; ligament very 
large, external ; muscular impressions large, anterior d(‘ep oval, 
posterior iniju'cssion shallow, lunate*, pallial impression (‘lit ire ; 
shell thick, surface rough with strong concentric imbjieatiug 
lines of growth. 

This euriouvs little spcjcies resembles an Jsorardia, but from the 
great size of the exteTnal ligament, tbi<*k shell and geantral habit, 
I have placed it in the jiresent genus, but not witbo\it doubt, from 
its diminutive size and peculiar proportions. Length 10 lines, 
width 11 lines. 

Common in the vSaudy schists of Wollongong, N. S. Wales. 

Cardinia (?) exilis (M^Coy). PL XV. fig. 1. 

Sp, Char, Transversely ovate, compressed, cuiH'ifDrm, sh'iidcr, 
twice as wide as long; dorsal margin convr?x; beaks small, ono 
sixth of the width from the anterior end ; ])osterior (uid at- 
tenuated, obtusely jiointed ; anterior side small, rounded ; an- 
terior half of the ventral margin convex, posterior half slightly 
concave; surface with strong irregular imbricating lainime of 
growth and close intervening imbiicating stiijc. 

This reminds us of the Unio {Cardinia) acuta (Sow. sp.) of the 
European coal-fields, but is distinguished by its greatc]* thickness, 
more clavatc form and arched dorsal margin. Tlie muscular and 
pallial impressions correspond wnth those of the lias species of 
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the genus generally, but the dental impressions are obscure. 
Length 1 inch I line, width 2 inches 2 lines. 

From the sandstone of Wollongong, N. S. Wales. 

Notomya (M^Coy), new genus. (Etym. voto 9 , auster^ and My a.) 

Gm. Char, Shell transversely ovate, equivalve, inequilateral, 
compressed, greatest thickness behind the middle of the shell ; 
gaping slightly at both ends ; beaks small, compressed ; car- 
dinal slope not distinguished from the sides of the shell ; shell 
thick, surface concentrically lincated ; ligament external, large. 
Cast : a wide shallow^ furrow runs obliquely from the beak about 
half-way towards the ventral margin ; a shallow spddn-shaped 
hollow extends from the beak to the impression of the poste- 
rior adductor muscle, bounded by a low ridge on each side in 
each valve ; traces of a simple cardinal tooth beneath the beak of 
the right valve ; muscular impressions deep ; anterior adductor 
large ovate, not attenuated above ; posterior adductor broadly 
lunati' ; retractor of the foot small, oval, immediately over the 
anf(‘.rior adductor; pallial impression with a small rf>unded 
sinus before joining the posterior adductor. 

It is with those IMuschelkalk Myacites of Schlotheim and 
Broun, and such like forms, of which M. Agassiz, in his ‘ Etudes 
Criti(jues siir les Mollusques Fossiles,^ has composed his genus 
Phmromya, and with those forming his g(‘niis GresslyOy that 
the [present fossils have the strongest affinity. Tliey are how- 
ever ])erfectly distinct from those essentially Jurassic and Tri- 
assic types, by the small size of the sinus in the pallial impres- 
sion. I n minor characters it differs from the Gresslyas in the 
small size of the b(‘aks, and the more compressed form of the sides 
(the greatest thicknt’ss in Gresshja being always before the beaks, 
and gradually diminishing towards the posterior end, while the 
greatest thickness in Notomya is behind the beaks, depriving them 
of the characteristic wedge-like form of Grossly a). The present 
genus is destitute of tlu; cardinal ridge in the right valve, so re- 
markable in Gresslya, having in its place a shallow, attenuated, 
ovate hollow, bounded by two obscure ridges in each valve, thus 
ap])roachi ng Pleuromya, The shell also is much thicker than in 
the above genera, and the impressions of the muscular and pallial 
scars much deeper and more strongly marked in consequence ; the 
impression of the anterior adductor is pear-shaped, pointed and 
attenuated above in Gresslya, but sinqdy oval in Notomya. The 
Pleuromyop differ in nearly all the same points as Gresslya from 
the present genus (except the cardinal ridge)^ and differ besides 
in the elevation or upw ard curvature of the cardinal line and the 
coxivexity of the })osterior two-thirds of the ventral margin cor- 
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responding with it, those parts being oj)positcly inclined in No- 
tomya. The oblique mesial or post-mesial furrow from the beak 
in the cast of Noiomya does not exist in tlie other tw^o genera, 
but in Plmromya there exists a somewhat similar furrow, but 
difi'ereiit in position, arising in front of tJie beaks, and extending 
directly to the ventral margin close to the anterior end. Cardinia 
(Ag.), w'hich somewhat resembles the present genus, is distin- 
guished by its entii’c pallial impression and dental characters. 

Notomya sccurifonnis (M^Coy). PI. XV. figs. 5 & 5 a. 

Sp. Char. Transversely ovate, flattened; length two -thirds tlie 
width, thickness rather less than half the leiigtli ; beaks small, 
flattened, rather more than one-third the width from th<‘ an- 
terior end; anterior end narrow(‘d, rounded; j)osterior end 
narrow, subtruncate, nt^arly square ; anterior two- thirds of the 
ventral margin very convex, a shallow concavity in tlie jiostc^- 
rior third; muscular impressions veu’y large, anterior one 
deepest, ovate, posterior one shallow, broad, reniforrn ; jiallial 
scai\ strongly marked, parallel wdth the, v entral margin as far 
as the anal angle, then a small subangular sinus before joining 
the adductor impn^ssion ; retractor inqirt^ssion small, d(‘ep, 
narrow^ oval ; in the cast the obliijue furrow from the bt*ak 
tow ards the ventral sinus wdd(^, shallow ; remains of a cardinal 
tooth under the beak of the right valve. 

Length 1 incliG lines, w idth 2 inches 2 lin(^<, tliiekness 1 1 lines. 
The figures of this species display m(»st of the generic characters. 
Sandstone of Wollongong, N. S. V'ales. 

Notomya claiHita (M^Coy). PI. XV. tig. 4. 

Sp. Char, Transversely elavate ; length two-thirds the vvidlh, 
evenly convex, greatest thickness towards the posterior liall*; 
beaks veiy small, compressed, rath(*r more than oiie-lifth th(‘ 
wadth from the anterior end ; antiTior end v ery broad, evenly 
rounded ; anterior third of the ventral margin very convex, 
middle portion widely concave; posttn-ior end narrowed, ob- 
liquely subtruncate, rounded ; muscular impression shallow, 
anterior large ovate, posterior broad lunate ; r(*tractor small, 
broad, oval ; oblique longitudinal furrow^ Irom the beak deep, 
narrow^ above, widening nearly to the marginal concavity ; im- 
pression of one simple cardinal tooth beneath the beak of the 
right valve ; the long spcxiii-shaped hollow extending from the 
beaks to the posterior muscular impressions, and its lateral 
bounding ridges obscurely marked. 

Distinguished from the N. securiformis by its broadly rounded 
anterior side, smaller beaks, thinner shell, aiid consequently more 
faintly marked ridges and impressions on the cast, and by the 
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middle of the ventral margin being concave instead of very con- 
vex, and the sides evenly convex instead of flattened. Len^h 
1 inch 0 lines, width 2 inches 2 lines.* Common in the sand- 
stone of Wollongong, N. S. Wales. 

Besides the above, there is a third species of Notomya equally 
common in the sandstone of Lodci*^8 Creek, but of which none of 
the specimens were good enough to figure or describe ; it has the 
strong mesial oblique furrow from the beak of the cast, small 
sinus in the mantle scar, and other characters of the genus, but 
clifiervS from the preceding species in its regular, oval outline, &c. 
It might be named N. ovalis, 

Pullastra ? striato-costata (M^Coy). PI. XIV. fig. 8. 

Sp, Char. Transversely oblong, depressed, nearly twice as wide 
as long, dorsal and ventral margins nearly parallel, anterior and 
posterior ends elliptically rounded ; beaks rather large, one- 
third of the width from the anterior end ; surface with about 
twelve strong angular ridges ))arallel with the margin ; those 
ridges are finely striated in the direction of their Icngtl;. 

The striation parallel with the ridging distinguishes this from 
the Pullastra bistriata (Portk.) of the Irish carb. sliale, and there 
being no flat space between the angular ridges, and its less width 
and straight ventral margin, distinguish it from the M. scalaris 
(Phil.) of Devonshire. Length 2 lines, width lines. Com- 
mon in the shale of Dunvegan, N. S. Vl'ales. 

Venus? gregaria (M'Coy). PI. XVI. fig. 5. 

^p. Char. Orbicular, compressed, evenly convex ; beaks ])romi- 
nent, slightly nearer the anterior side; lunette deep ovate, 
smooth ; external ligament short, prominent ; surface covered 
with coarse rounded concentric strise ; margin crenulated 
within. 

This pretty little species occurs gregariously in great numbers 
in some spots in the sandstone of Wollongong, N. S. Wales, prin- 
cipally as hollow casts, which at first sight resemble impressions 
of the Airypa decussaia. Length 4 lines. 

[Gasteropoda.) 

Euomphalus minimus (M‘Coy), PI, XVII. fig. 4. 

^Sp. Char. Greatest diameter one line; spire depressed, of three 
small whorls ; basal whorl deeper than the spire, rounded, 
mouth wider than long ; umbilicus small, rounded ; surface 
smooth. 

Common in the shale of Dunvegan, N. S. Wales. 

Pleurotomaria subcancellaia (Mor,). 

In the fine calcareous sandstone of Loder's Creek, N. S. Wales. 
Ann. Mag. N. Hist. VoL xx. 22 
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Pleurotomaria Sirseleckiana (Mor.). 

Common in the fine calcareous grits of Wollongong, N. S. 
Wales. 

Pleurotomaria Morrisiana (l\I^Coy). PI. XVII. fig. 5. 

Sp. Char, Acutely conical, width four-fifths of the length ; volu- 
tions four or five, each having a small double keel below the 
nuddle, and a slightly tumid margin to the sutures ; no umbi- 
licus j surface with fine close unequal striie arched backwards 
from the suture to the keel. Width I lines, length scarcely 
5 lines. 

As the characters of this little species seem to have l>e.en already 
recognized and slightly alluded to by my friend Jlr. Morris (in 
Count Strzelecki^s work), 1 dedicate it to him. It is, as he ob- 
serves, something like the P. conica (Phil.), but smaller and more 
elongate. 

Abounds in some parts of the limestone of Black Head, N. S. 
Wales, and rare in the sandstone of Murce, N. S. Wales. 

* Plaifjschisma rolundafum (Mor.). 

Abundant in the dark arenaceous limestone of Ilurper^s Hill, 
N.S. Wales. 

Platyschisma ocuhs (^lor.). 

Common in the arenaceous lime.stom? of llar))(*r’s 11 ill. 

{Pieropodn.) 

Theca lanceolata (Mor.). 

Abundant in the dark arenaceous limestone of Black Head, 
N. S. AValcs. I observe that, at the longitudinal furrows, the, ends 
of the transverse sulci alternate with eacli other as in Conularia, 
Those longitudinal funws are not noticed by Mr. Morris in his 
description of the genus and above-named species ; but they exist, 
of the same number as in Comilaria^ one coinciding with the 
principal (? dorsal) ridge, two being placed a little on the (? pos- 
terior) side of the lateral angles, and one in the middle of the flat 
(? anterior) side. It is of importance to notice those obscurely 
marked furrows, as bringing more clearly to view t)|j relations 
of the genus Theca with Vonularia, The transverse sulci arc 
crossed by very minute longitudinal strijc. 

Conularia Uevigata (Mor.). 

Common in the fine gray micaceous sandstone of Black Creek, 
N. S. Wales, and in the limestone of Harper’s Hill, N. S. Wales. 

Conularia iorta (M'Coy). PI. XVII. figs. 9 & 10, 

Very elongate-conic, diminishing in diameter at the rate of 
one line in two inches ; section oval ; lateral longitudinal chan- 
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nels only two (?), placijcl with a slight obliquity to the long axis 
of the shellj giving it a twisted appearance, being placed at the 
sides (or extremities of the sliort axis) »f the oval section at the 
base, and being* at the ends (or eiitremities of the long axis) of the 
oval section near the small end ; sides very convex, without mesial 
furrow ; transverse sulci coarse (about tiftcen in half an inch), 
continued uninterruptedly across from one side-furrow to the 
opposite. 

This extraordinary fossil seems to differ from all known Conu- 
lari<e in having but two instead of four longitudinal furrows (for 
although MM. D’Archiac and Verneuil gi\ (‘ an oval section of 
their C, Brongniartii showing but two furrow^s, I suppose; this to 
be (Troneous, as it neither agrees wnth their description nor larger 
figure). This is distinctly seen in the small fragment here figured, 
as well as the uninterrupted j)assage of the transverse ridges from 
one obli(|ue sulcus to that on the o])po^ite side, and the undivided 
nature of the intermediate faces. The largei* s])eeimcn figured is 
not so ]>eriect, but shows the slow rate of increase. The trans- 
verse sulci are about as numt*j*ous us in the G. hmgaia, but that 
species has four unequal, divid(‘4l faces, and is, together wdth all 
the described species, so different as not to require a particular 
comparison. The oblique or twisted direction of the longitudinal 
sulci aK‘ove-notictMl, 1 find also to exist in the recent Creseis spi- 
nifvra of the Mediterranean, so (hat what would otherwise seem 
ail anomalous character of the jircsent fossil, tends rather to 
strengtlien the affinity b(‘tween Vunularia and the recent Piero- 
poda. 

Not uncommon iii the sandstone of Muroe, N. S. Wales, 

Conularia tenuistriata (M^Coy). PI. XVII. figs. 7&8. 

Sp. Char, Quadrangidar, jiyramidal, section rhomboidal, taper- 
ing at the rate of two lines in one inch ; sides unequal, tw^o nar- 
row sides flat or slightly convex, about half the width of the 
two wide ones, w Inch are slightly concave ; a strong longitu- 
dinal furrow down each of tlu^ lateral angles, and a faintly 
marked one in the middle of each of tlic broad faces ; trans- 
verse strife very fine, tw enty-seven to tw enty-niiic in the space 
of half an inch, ])assing uninterruptedly, with a slight iipwm’d 
curve, across the broad faces, more nearly straight on the two 
» narrow ones. 

This species equals or even exceeds the Conularia Gerolstein- 
ensis in the fineness of its transverse striatioii, while it is distin- 
guished from that and idl other species with which I am ac- 
quainted by the great disproportion in the width of the sides. 
One specimen, imperfect at both endwS, measuring 1 J inch long, 
had the long diameter at the base 9 lines, the short diameter at 

22 * 
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ba^e 4| lines ; long diameter at smaller end lines, short dia- 
meter at ditto 3 lines. 

Not uncommon in the sandstone of Mm’ee, N. S. Wales. 

{Cephalopoda,) 

Bellerophon micromphnlm (Mor.). 

Common in the imjmre calcareous beds of Wollongong, N. S. 
Wales ; rare in the sandstone of Muree, N. S. Wales. 

BeXUrophon interstrialis (M'Coy). PI. XVII. fig. 6. 

Sp, Char, Globose; keel obtuse, rounded; surface with sharp 
spiral ^strite, each pair having two or threti finer lines between 
them, and the whole reticulated by sharp transverse elevated 
striae, which form little tubercles at the intersections. 

Closely allied to the Irish carboniferous B. interlineatus (Portk.), 
from which it is known by the strong reticulation of its surface. 
Hare iA the Diinvegan shale, N. S. Wales. Width 4 lines. 

Nautilus, 

A species resembling the earbouiferous N, sttlcatvs, but too 
iniperfi.'Ct for specific determination, occurs in the Dunvegan 
shale, N . S. AV^ales. 

Conclusion. 

Having far exceeded the limits 1 bad originally intinided for 
the preceding part of this ])a]>er, 1 find it only possil>]e to giv(‘ a 
brief outline of those general topics on which I intended to have 
dwelt. First, as to what has been already doiu^ : geologists are 
familiar, from tlie laboiu's of M. de Strzcleeki and others, n ith 
the fact that there exists a series of stratified deposits, consisting 
of siliceous and argillaceous slates, limestones and sandstones, 
stretching at irregular intervals from the Liverpool range of 
mountains in New South Wa]t*sto the extremity of V^an Diemeu^s 
Land, and forming detached masses, probably at one* period con- 
tinuous ; those contain abundant fossil remains of animals refer- 
able to tbc palieozoic period. 

Above these we have a scries of clays, shales and sandstones, 
with remains of fossil plants and beds of coal, occupying three 
great basin-shaped hollows ; one in the district about the Hawkes- 
bury River in New South Wales, and called the New^castle basin, 
and the two others in Van DiemiiiPs Land, called respectively ’ 
the South Esk and the Jerusalem basins. The animal beds 
containing the pakeozoic remains are found, with one doubtful 
exception, to dip constantly under the coal-bearing strata, at 
every point of observation ; for the most jiart at the same angle 
as that at which the coal crops out : the exception alluded to is a 
point near Spring Hill, Van Diemen^s Land, where masses of clay 
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containing Pachydomus ylohosm seem to rest on a sandstone con- 
taining remains of plants, and which ii known to belong to the 
top of tlie. coal series : Count Strzelecki, who made this observa- 
tion, doubts its correctness himself, and expressly states that it 
ne(^ds re-exam illation to establish the fact of those Pachydomus 
clays really existing in this position. Nevertheless the inference 
has been drawn from tliis observation, that the Jerusalem coal- 
basin was much older than that at Newcastle, N. S. Wales, 
whcr(? the sandstones containing the Pachydomi were always seen 
to dip distinctly under the coal-measures : countenance was ap- 
])arently given to this supposition by the few jdants which were 
collected from Jerusalem coal-field proving to be all specifically 
and SOUK) gencrically distinct from those known to exist in the 
Ncrwcastle basin. When to this we add, that the beds containing 
the fossil animal remains rest on a siliceous breccia, the age of 
which is unknown, and that the coal strata are ovcrlaidby varie- 
gat(‘d sandstone and yellow' limestone, supposed from its few or- 
ganic remains to belong to the pleiocene period, w e have I believe 
staU'd all that is known on the gcx)logical relation of those 
deposits. 

itli regard to th(!ir palnaontology*, we have seven species of 
plants iiotieed in M. de Strzelecki^s w^ork by Mr. Morris, one of 
which is identical witli a species from the Indian coal-tield of 
Ikirdvvan ; and the geiH’ral rescnibiaucc to the oolitic plants of 
Britain is noticed, as well as the absence of the characteristic 
Ibrms of the older genuine eoal-tieljls of Euro])e. In the inferior 
strata there are forty-eight species of animal remains noticed, 
one of whieh is supjujsed to be identical with a species of the 
British mountain limestone; the remainder are all (except two 
new types) of paheozoie ge.nera ; but the absence is remarked of 
Nantiliusy tlie trin*. Lopl(m<e and Orthichr, all of which however I 
have now been able to add. 

la the above notice 1 have given seventeen species of fossil 
plants from the Mulubimba district, which is a portion of the 
great Ntwv castle and llawkesbury basin, twTlve of which are con- 
sidered new. Those })laiits belong to ten genera, tw^o of wdiicli 
( Vertehraria and Zcuyophyllitvs) are only known hen^ and in the 
su|)poscd oolitic coal-fields of India: one genus {Glrichenites) 
•1 liavc ]>rovisionally used lor the Pecojderis odmitoptvr aides of 
Morris, from the verbal characters given by Gu])i)ert for that genus. 


* Since tlie above was printed, 1 learn from a letter of Mr. Dana's that 
ho is jnst putting to press his account of tlie palaeontology of this district, 
which, as naturalist to the United States exploring e.\j>ediiion, he has re- 
cently investigated under more favourable circumstances than any of his 
predecessors ; we may soon therefore expect from tliis accomplished nutu- 
rali.sl a great addition to our knowledge on this subject. 
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the species of which are found only in the palaeozoic coal ; the plant 
however agrees much better with the species of the Keuper ge- 
nus Hepiacaj'pus than with those of the carboniferous Gleichenites, 
and if wc look rather to the plants themselves than to the defi- 
nitions given of the genera, 1 should certainly place it there ; all 
the other genera (with the exception of Phyllotheca, which is 
confined to the locality) arc well-known in the oolitic coal de- 
posits of Yorkshire, and one species, the Sphenopteris germana 
(M'^Coy), is scarcely to be distinguished from the common Pecop- 
teris Murrayana (Br.) of the Scarborough shales. Several of 
those genera are common both to the carboniferous and oolitic 
periods, but the most abundant and characteristic plants of the 
Australian beds belong to a genus {Glossopteris) never found in 
the old coal-fields, but several species of whicli are, on the other 
hand, well-known in coal-beds of the oolitic age in various parts 
of the world, 1 am therefore strongly of opinion, from the evi- 
dence of more than double the number of species of plants known 
before that the coal deposits of Australia should be referred to 
the oolitic period; and this oj>inion derives much additional weight 
from the negative fact, that among the large quantity of remains 
of plants which I have examinecl from this district, not a trace 
has been observed of any of the characteristic carboniferous ge- 
nera — not a trace oi hepidodendron or any allied plant — not a trace 
of Sigillaria, Faimlaria, Stigtofrria, or even of tine (Jalamltes, 1 
might further add, that the list of jdants 1 have given destroys 
any negative arguriKiUts foriyerly basf‘d on the fossil evidence, 
for considering the Jerusalem coal -basin to be of a different age 
from the Newcastle one, as I have d«*tected the most characteristic 
plants of the former abundantly in the latter beds, so tliat the 
fosMiil evidence now' would go, w ith the admitted identity of the 
walls of the basins and the general analogy of the sections, to 
prove them all of one age. 

In the. underlying rocks 1 have- been abh* to determine 83 spe- 
cies of animal remains, of wdiieli i I are Zooj/hyta, 3 Crinoidea, 
4 Ormtacea, 25 Brachiopoda^ 24 Lamellihranchinta, 6 Gastero- 
poda, 4 Pieropoda and 3 Cephalopoda (in(‘Juding Bcllerojjhon). 
Of these, 4 genera and 32 species are figured and described as 
new. Those 83 sjiecies belong to 39 giaiera, all of which (with 
the exception of tiie genera THbradiyocrhim, Pachydomus, Noto- 
inya and Earydesma , — new forms at present only known in Au- 
stralia) are abundant in tlie carboniferous rocks of Britain, many 
of them not being found in any higher series, and several of them 
not being known in any older deposits, so that the age, even if 
wc only look to the genera of the fossils, is clearly limited to the 
earbonifermis period ; but when wc descend to the critical exami- 
nation of species, we find so extraordinary and unexpected an 
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auioiint of agreement between those beds and the similar shales^ 
sandstones and impure limestones forpiing the base of the car- 
boniferous system in Ireland, that it is impossible not to believe 
them to be nearly on the same parallel, and there is equal diffi- 
culty in imagining them to be either younger or older than 
those deposits. Of those species no less than eleven are l^e- 
liev(*d to be positively identical, on the most careful comparison 
of the Australian and Irish specimens, and nine more are so 
closely allied that it has been found impossible to detect any 
difference of character, but which, cither from imperfect preser- 
vation or want of sufficient specimens to dis])lay all the .characters, 
have not been specifically identified. With such evidtence as I 
have mentioned, I do not think it impi'obable that a wdde geolo- 
gical interval occurred between the consolidation of the fossi- 
liferous beds Avhich underlie the coal, and the deposition of the 
coal-measures themselves ; that there is no real connexion between 
them, but that they ])elong to widely different geological systems, 
the former referable to the base of the carboniferous system, the 
latter to the oolitic, and neither showing the slightest tendency 
to a confusion of tY])e. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATKS IX. to XVII. 

Pi.ATi: IX. 

Fiy. 1. \%'rt«l)raria australis {^P(’oy). 

Fiff, 2. Of^»pteris ovata 
Fi(f. f'L CyelopttM'is 

Fig. «. Ncuration of ditto luapfuitiod. 

Fig. *L 8plieno]iteris flcxiiosu {M'Cog). 

Fig. I a. Pinnule of ditto inaynified to show the neuration. 

Fig. f). Cilossopferis linearis (M*Cog). 

Fig. 5 a. Noiiration of ditto rnagnififd. 

Fig. G. Pecopteris (') tonuifolia 

Plath X. 

Fig. 1. Sphenoptcris hastata {AFCoy). 

Fig. la. Pinnule of ditto iiia^iiified. 

Fig. 2. Spln?nopteii« germana (/IF Cog). 

Fig. 2 a. Pinnule of ditto inagnifiod. 

Fig. ti. Sphenopteris plumosu (d/'Ooy). 

Fig. 3 a. Pinnule of ditto magnified. 

Plate XL 

Fig. 1. Inflorescence of Phyllotheca. 

Fig. *2. Phyllotheca rainosa (^FCog). 

Fig. 3. Dcicorticated stem with scar of branch. 

F\f/s. d tSi 5. Phyllotheca Hookeri (Af‘Cog). 

Fig. 6. Magnified part of leaf of ditto to show the midrib. 

Fig. 7. Stems of ditto, without their sheath, to show their siilcation. 

Fig. 8. Cladochouus tenuicollis (M^Coy). Lower figure magnified. 

Fig. y. Strombodes, (?) australis (M*Coy). 
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Plate XU. 

JFiffi. 1 a. Brachymetopus Stcrzeleckii {M*Coy) : head natural dze and mag- 
nified. 

Fig, 1 b. Ditto, pygidium natural size and magnified. 

Fig. 2 a ^b. Tribrachyocrinus Clarkii (M'Cog). 

Fig, 2 c. Plates of ditto expanded. 

Plate XIII. 

Fig. 1. Orbiciila afHnis (M^Coy). 

Fig. 2. Producta undulata {M*Coy'). 

Fig. 3. Orth is spinigera (AI*Coy). 

Fig. 4. Orthis australis (Af*Coy). 

Fig. 4 a. d3itto, internal cast. m 

Figs. 5 & 6. Sptrifera ( Brachy thyris) oviformis (A/‘Coy). 

Fig, 7. Spirifera lata {APCoy). 

Fig. 8. Atr}i^pa Jukesii (Af‘Coy). 

Figs. 9 & 9 a. Atrypa biundata {M*Coy'). 

Plate XIV. 

Fig, 1. Inoceramus Mitchellii {M*Coy). 

Fig. 2. Pecten ptychotis (AFCoy). 

Fig, 3.*Pullastra (?) striato-costata (M*Coy). 

Fig. 4, Pachydomus ovalfs (M*Coy), 

Fig. 5. Pachydomus sacculus (AFCoy). 

Plate XV. 

Fig. 1. Cardinia (?) exilis {M^Coy). 

Figs. 2 & 3. Modiola crassissima {^FCog). 

Fig. 4. Notomya clavata {M*Coi/). 

Figs, 6 & 5 a. Notomya securiformis (M*Coy). 

Plate XVI. 

Fig. 1. Pachydomus (?) pusillus 0PCoy) : internal cast. 

Fig. 2. Ditto, surface. 

Fig. 3. Pachydomus gigas (7i/‘Coy). 

Fig. 4. Plcurorhynchus australis (d/^Coy). 

Fig. 5. Venus (?) gregaria ^AFCoy'), 

Plate XVII. 

Fig. 1. Pecten subquinquelincatus iM*Coy). 

Fig. 2. Spirifera (Brachythyris) duodecimeostuta, dorsal valve. 

Fig. a. Ditto, ventral valve. 

Fig, 4. Euomphalus minimus iM'Coy), 

Fig. 5. Pleiirotomaria Morrisiana (Af*Coy). 

Fig. 6, Bellerophon interstrialis (AFCoy). 

Fig. 7. Conularia tenuistriata {M*Coy). 

Fig. 8. Ditto. 

Figs, 9 & 10. Conularia torta (Af’Cby). 

[We have to acknowledge the kindness of the Rev. Prof. Sedgwick in 
contributing liberally to the cost of the large number of Plates required for 
the illustration of Mr. M ‘Coy's paper; as it is from the aid which he has 
thus aiibrded us that we have been enabled to present our readers with so 
valuable a contribution to our knowledge of a highly interesting and import- 
ant subject. — Kn.] 
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XXIX. — Critical Remarks upon Mr. J. E. Gray^s published Cata- 
logue of the specimens of Mammalia* and &irds presented by 
B. H. Hodgson^ Esq., to the British Museum. By Ed. Blyth, 
Curator to the Museum of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, &c. 

By the politeness of Mr. J. E. Gray, I have just been favoured with a 
copy of his published Catalogue of Mr. Hodgson^s specimens pre- 
sented to the British Museum ; and as I have sundry emendations of 
nomenclature and corrections of synonyms to offer relative to the 
species enumerated in that Catalogue. I shall proceed to do so without 
delay, in hope of checking the diftusion of error so far as my present 
information suffices for the purj)ose. * • 

Page 1 . Presbytia schistaceus, Hodgson : erroneously referred to 
Pr, entellus of Bengal ; and all the synonyms incorrect, except the 
MS. synonyms of Mr. Hodgson. Pr. hypoleucos, nobis (noticed as 
a variety of Pr. Johnii by Mr. Martin, and since named Dussumieri 
by M. Schiiiz), is a conspicuously different species peculiar to Mala- 
bar and Travancore ; and the Pr. anchises. Elliot, quoted with a mark 
of doubt, is more nearly allied to the Himalayan Lungoor (judging 
from several elaborate descriptions of the latter which 1 have re- 
ceived) than is Pr. hypoleucos^ but is doubtless also quite distinct, 
as is likewise Pr. priamus of the Coromandel coast and Ceylon *. 
Gentlemen in Europe, who derive their knowledge of exotic species 
chiefly or solely from a few museum specimens, maybe pardoned for 
such occasional mal-identifications ; which cultivators of zoology who 
study the species in their indigenous abodes, as I have the Pr. en- 
tellus^ — of which I have repeatedly seen troops of many dozens as 
tame as domestic animals, and permitting of the closest observation 
and examination short of actually handling them, — could scarcely 
fall into, llie true Pr. entellus I have never observed to vary. 

P. 2. Macacus assa?ncnsls, M‘Clelland and Horsfield, P. Z. S. 1839, 
p. 148, if identical with M. pelops, Hodgson, as might easily be 
ascertained by reference to the India-house specimen of the former, 
would of course bear the name by which it was first described. 

P. (5. To the well-known small Cat termed Leopardus Ellioti by 
Mr. Gray, must be referred, as an occasional variety merely, the 
Fells Charltoni, Gray, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. 1846, p. 211. This 
variety has been received by the Asiatic Society from Assam ; and 
intermediate specimens occur which prove the specifical identity 
here asserted beyond all question. 

P. 7. The Tibetan Lynx does not appear to me to be identical with 
the species to which Mr. Gray refers it. I have examined several 
sjiecimens. 

P. 11. Canis lupus, apud Elliot, is strangely enough given as a 
dubious synonym of C. aureus. A naturalist and sportsman of Mr. 
Elliot’s experience and discernment would about as soon mistake a 

* Mr. Jcrdoii informs me that both Pr. priamus and Pr. hypoleucos are 
common in the vicinity of Tellicherry, on the Malabar coast, where he now 
resides. 
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jackal for a wolf as Mr. Gray would mistake a leopard for a royal 
tiger ! — Cams corsac, Blyth, is quoted as a synonym of Vulpes ben- 
galensis, I merely folloVed Mr. Ogilby in so referring it. Vide 
* Mammalogy of the Himalaya * in Royle's " Botany,* &c. 

P. 15. Helarctos malayanus (verus), if it does not occur in the 
Nepal Terai, assuredly does in Assam, Arracan, the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces and Malayan peninsula. I have had two living sj)ecimen8 
from Assam ; and have likewise seen the Ursus iibetanut (erroneously 
so named) alive, 

P. 16. Sorex pygmems, Hodgson. Is not this Perrotellii, Guerin } 
It occurs in the Neilgherries as well as in the Himalaya, and has even 
been obta;ined in a cellar in Aladras. 

P. 20. Lepus orientalis, Brown, 1836, surely takes precedence of 
L, macrotisy Hodgson, 1840 ; but tlie species was rightly referred by 
Mr. Ogilby to L. rvfocaudatits. Is. Geotfroy. 

P. 22. Pteromys nobilis. Gray, v. chrysothrix, Hodgson, is merely 
an occasional variety of Pt. nobilis. 

Sciurus macruroides, Hodgson (1841, not described) is described 
by McClelland as Sc, giganfeus in Proc. Zool. »Soc. 1839, p. 151, so 
that it really different from Sc, bicolor (verus), which I doubt exceed- 
ingly, the latter name should Jiave the preference, only that llafllcs 
had long previously bestowed the name affinis on a pale variety of the 
same species since termed Sc. aurewentris by Is. Geolfroy. Sliould it 
not therefore (i. e. the dark or ordinarily coloured variety ) in this 
case rank as Sc. affinis ? albeit Ilafllcs alludes evidently to this dark 
race by the name Sc. maximus of Schreber. With regard 1(3 the 
name bicolor, it is certain that Sparrraan founded it u|)on a Javan 
specimen ; and the question therefore turns u])on the fact whether 
the dark M?dacca race inhabits Java ? Schinz correctly describes the 
latter, and gives Java, Sumatra and Borneo as the habitats; but 
Mr, Gray, assuming (it would .seem) the contrary, refers bicolor to 
javensis, Schreber, and adoj)ts marruroides, Hodgson, for the common 
dark race abundant from the S. K. Himalaya and Assam, southward 
to the Straits of Malacca at least, if not further, 'i’hese great Squir- 
rels are extremely puzzling, more especially in the Alalay countries. 
On the continent I know three w'ell-markcd rax-cs, viz. the dark one 
already noticed with its pale Alalayau variety, the purpureus of the 
Indian peninsula, and macrourus (verus) of Travancore and Ceylon, 
of which last I am now publishing a coloured figure. 

P. 29. Ovis hurrhol, Blyth, is now ackncnvledgcd by Air. Hodgson 
to be distinct from O. nahoor. And I consider O. ammotioidcs, Hodg- 
son, to be identical with O. nmmon, Pallas : if distinct, it should bear 
the name O. Hodgsonii, nobis. O. Vignei, nobis, placed as a syno- 
nym of O. ammonoides by Air. Gray, is a widely different species, 
appertaining to quite a different section of the group of Wild Slieep. 
Air. Gray might as well identify Cervus dama wdtli C. hippelaphus ! 

P. 32. The*JSara Sing' ha of India%)r “twelve-antlered” Stag) is 
the Cervus Duvaucelei, not C. Wallichii, which has but a dubious 
claim to be regarded as an Indian animal, though 1 suspect tliat to 
it must be referred the great truly elaphine Stag of Kashmir. 
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P. 34. I do not agree with Mr. Gray in identifying Cervus Ari- 
state Us (the Jerrow of the Himalaya) with C. hippelaphus (the Sambur 
or Saumer of Bengal, the Indian peninsula, Arracan, Tenasscrim, 
&c.). 

In conclusion of the Mammalia, I am glad to observe that Mr. Gray, 
now that he has specimens to form a legitimate opinion upon, recog- 
nises (as a matter of course) the distinctness of the Gaour and Gayal, 
Bos gaurus and B. frontalis, which, in his Catalogue of the speci- 
mens of Mammalia in the British Museum, he united as one and the 
same animal : just as he still ** lumps together” the various Indian 
Monkeys of the type of Presbytis entellus, in opposition to the opi- 
nion of myself and scientific co-labourers in this country, .^\ho assu- 
redly possess much better data to judge from. 

P. 3G. Gypai'tos /lemac/ialamts (nec hemalayanus)is a name bestowed 
by Capt. Hutton, not by Mr. Pearson. 

P. 38. Gyps lenuirostris, v. tenuiceps, Hodgson, is Vuliur indicus 
of Scopoli and Latham, nec Tcmminck. 

P. 41. FaJeo adigatus, Uafllea, v. Spisa'etvs alhoniger, nobis, from 
Malacca, is quite distinct from NisaVtus pallidus, Hodgson, which I 
presunic to be the Falco cirrahts, auctorum. Morphnus hmstaius. 
Lesson, is an aberrant species of true Aquila. Very different species 
\vei(' also sent by Mr. Hodgson to the Asiatic Society as his Bp. ni- 
p(drnsis and Sp. pidcher. 

P. 42. Cirracius iinduialus is the Falco cheela of Latham, which 
sjjccific name claims the priority. — Ictinaetus, Jerdon (nec Kaup), 
must stand as tlic divisional aj)pellation of Falco rnalaiensis, Rein- 
wartl(. 

P. 45. Tlnnunculus intvrstinctus (M‘Clclland and Horsfield). An 
exceedingly doubtful .species, from all that I have seen (at least of 
specimens so designated), as distinct from the common British 
Kestrel. — Trrax (.HtalmnSy Hodgson, can scarcely be referred safely 
to F. bctigalcnsis, Brisson. 

1^. 46’. lljc common Indian Kite, in the opinion of Mr. H. E. 
Strickland, is M. atvr (verus), as distinct from M. parasiticus of 
Africa- Mr. Gould’s Australian M. affinis does not appear to differ 
in any rcsj)ect. 

P. 51. With abundance of specimens of both before me, I con.si- 
der Ephialtes lettia (Hodgson) of the Himalaya, Assam, Sylhet and 
Arracan to be (iuite, distinct from Eph. Icmpiji of tlie Malay countries, 
C’cylon and Malabar. 

P. 53. The name for Caprhnulgus nipalensis, Hodgson, wilPbe C. 
alboHotatus, Tickcll. 

P. .54. Hirundo rustica (vera). Several Nepalese specimens of 
tills bird were presented by JMr. Hodg-son to the Asiatic Society ex- 
actly according w ith specimen.^? from England ; and I recently ob- 
tained one in the vicinity of Midnaporc flying with H. daurica and 
l{. guttural is, Scopoli. The Iffeter name holds precedence of H.ja- 
iHUfica, Sparrinan, for the common Indian species termed H.Jewan 
by Sykes ; and U, panayana. Lath., is another synonym. 

P. 55. Mr. Gray is right (in his Appendix) in referring H. suhsoc-’ 
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cat a and //. muiuta, Hodgson, to the common little Indian Bank 
Martin, H, sinensis, badly figured in Hard wickeds ‘ Illustrations;* H. 
brevicaudata, M'Clelland’^d Horsfield. refers to the same. 

P. 56. Halcyon amauropterus (Pearson) is not, as stated in the 
Appendix, the H, capensis, spud Jerdon. The former is very rare in 
the Indian peninsula, but far from being so in the vicinity of Cal- 
cutta, and along the eastern coast of the bay of Bengal, in Arracan 
and the Tenasserim provinces it is extremely common. The latter 
appears to be abundant throughout India, and will now stand as 
H, gnrial, Pearson, v. brunniceps, Jerdon, as distinguished from the 
nearly-allied //. leucocephalus (Qm., very badly so named) of tlie 
Malay countries. The voice of H, amauropterus is extremely harsh, 
and remarkably unlike that of H. gurial, 

P. 57. H, smyrnensis (L.). Mr. Gray unites with this the //. gu- 
laris, Kuhl, v. smyrnensis, var, alhogularis, nobis, which is peculiar 
to eastern Malasia. He also identifies Ceryle varia, Strickland, with 
C. rudis. Both the Indian species referred to are extremely common, 
and never vary so as to exhibit the distinguishing characters of their 
respective near afiines, which I therefore quite agree with Mr. Strick- 
land ir separating. — A, meninting, Horsfield, vel asiatica, Swainson, 
is a distinct species from A. hengalensis. Both occur in the Malayan 
peninsula, but the latter is there comparatively rare. 

P. 58. Merops torquatus, and the M crops referred doubtfully to 
M. viridis. I have no doubt whatever that what Mr. Gray says, in 
in the Appendix, of these being mere varieties of M, viridis, is cor- 
rect. Specimens of tliis bird, from Arracan, are remarkable for the 
great development of the rufous hue on the crown and naj)c ; and 
there is one in the museum of the Asiatic Society (locality unknown) 
equally remarkable for the bright verditer-blue of the throat, more 
especially on its .sides : but to regard these as separate species seems 
to me to be altogether unwarrantable ; that last noticed accords witli 
the description of M. torquatus, 

P. 59. Nectarinia saturata (Hodgson), and also N. assamensis, 
M‘Clclland and Horsfield, claim precedence of N, Hodgsoni, Jardinc ; 
and I consider (with Mr. Jerdon) N. makrattensis, Sykes, to be Cer- 
thia asiutica, auct. 

P. CO. Spe(draens which I have examined, marked Myzanlhe inor- 
nata by Mr. Hodgson, are of the species termed Nectarinia minima 
by Capt. Tickell, and Certhia erythrorhynchos. Lath., wdiich latter 
name is founded on error, or at least can only be applied to the nest- 
ling, *so that I now designate this bird Dicoium minimum (Tickell). 
'Phe species occurs throughout India, even in Ceylon, where it "would 
appear to be very common. It also inhabits Arracan. 

P. 61. Ckloropsis casmarhynchos, Tickell (a misprint for gam% 
psorhynchos, Jardine and Selby), refers to Phyllornis Jerdoni, nobis, 
— Certhia himalayana. Vigors, is assuredly assigned incorrectly to C. 
spilofwta, Fraifklin *. — Sitta cimiamimntris, nobis, is probably hu 
malayana, Jardine and Selby, 

^ I now see that Mr. Gray has verified Certhia spilonota from u specimen 
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P. 62. Tesia conpolor is a mere variety of Pno’^yga sqmmata 
(Gould), V. albiventer et rufiventevt Hodgson. Pno^pyga pusilla, 
Hodgson, is I think distinct. — Troglodytes subhimalayanus is de- 
scribed as TV. nipalensis, Hodgson, in J. A. S. B. xiv. 589. 

P. 63. Orthotomus edela, Temm., v. Edela rujiceps. Lesson, is di- 
stinct from O. longicauda v. Bennettii, &c., which together with O. 
edela and O. dneraceus, nobis, occurs at Malacca. O. sepium, Hors- 
tield, is distinct again. 

P. 64. Acrocephalus arundinaceus of India will stand as Acr, brun- 
nescens (Jerdon), being distinct from the large Euroj^ean species. 

Salicaria affinis^ Hodgst)n, is described as Dumcticola thoracica in 
J. A. S. B. xiv. 583 ; also Trihura lutcoventris, Horornis flaviventris, 
II. fortipes, Horeites hrunnifrons, H. poUicaris and H. SQhistilata 
(which I could not distinguish from II. brunnifrons) under Mr. Hodg- 
B(m’s name Nivicola schistilata. 

P- 65. ** Phyllopneuste affinis^ Hodgson, Gray, Zool. Misc. 1844 ; 
Phylloscopus luguhris, Jerdon ; Ph. ajfinis, Blyth.*' I presume this 
to mean Ph. lugubris, nobis (nec Jerdon), J. A. 8. B. xii. 968 (1843). 
Ph. affinis is the Sylvia indica, Jerdon, referred to Motacilla affinis, 
Tickell, J. A. S. B. ii. 576 (1833). — Phyllopneusle xanthoschistos^ 
Hodgsc>n, is Ph. schisticeps, J. A. S. B. xiv. 592 : nearly allied to 
which is Abrornis poliogenys, nobis. — Ph. magnirostris , nobis (the 
Ph, trochllus } Hodg.), I tfike to be Sylvia javanica of Horsfield. It 
is commoner on the eastern side of the bay of Bengal. 

P. 66. Phylloscopus nitidus, nobis, Ph. reguloides, nobis, and Ph. 
modestus (Gould), nobis — vide Mr. Gray’s Aj)pcndi.\: — are three con- 
spicuously distinct species, of wdiich Ph, rcguloides must now stand 
as Ph. trochiloidcs (Sundevall). Ph. flaveolas^ Blyth, is no published 
synonym of mine. — Neornis Jiavolivacen is described in J. A. S. B. 
xiv. 590. It is not the Sylvia indica, Jerdon, which is Phylloscopus 
ajfinis (Tickcll). 

P. 67. Abrornis schisticeps, Hodgson, is identical with Motacilla 
cantaior, Tickell, J, A. S. B. ii. 576. I have once obtained it near 
Calcutta. — N.B. Add Acanthiza arrogans, Suudevall, to the syno- 
nyms of Cidicipeta Burkii (Burton). 

Copsychus mindane7isis (Gm.), v. Lanius musicus, Raffles, and GryU 
livora magnirostra, Sw., though very closely allied, seems distinct 
from Copsychus saularis of India*. 

procured by Hodgson from liehar, and made it into a new genus, SalporniSf 
and with this he has been describing a Caulodrornu.s Gracei (Ann, Mag, Xat. 
Hist., May 18 17), which is my Rimator malacoptilus, J. A. S. B., Febriuiry 
1817 ; founded on the identical specimen described by Mr. (iray, which was 
^ lent me for the purpose of being described by Mr. CJrace, and was so labelled 
by me when 1 returned it to him. 1 labelled the whole of Mr, Grace's 
cgllection for him, with a view to prevent doubles emplois. 1 have now 
three distinct and well-marked Himalayan species of true Certhia, viz. 
C. himalayana. Vigors, vel asiatica, Swaiiison, with a very distinctly-banded 
tail, from the Ueyra Boon ; C. nij^lensis, Hodgson, from Nepal ; and C. 
discolor, nobis, common about Darjeeling. TJiat of Gray’s list will doubt- 
less be C. Jiipaleusis. 

♦ la a letter recently received from Dr. Horsfield, that gentleman 


re- 
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P. 69. Is not Musctsylvia leucura a true Notodela of Lesson ? — Ne^ 
mura (lantkia, nobis) flavolivacca is quite distinct from N, rufilatus, 
of which cyanura is the female. 

P. 70. Calliope ? cmralis, nobis, is atypical Brachypteryx. — Thatn- 
nohia fulicata of S. India and Ceylon is distinct from Tk, cambaiensts 
(Lath.), of which Saxicoloides erythrurus, Lesson, is the female. — 
Bradypterus phmnicuroides is described as Sylvania phcsnicur aides in 
J. A. £ B. xvi, 136. 

P, 71. Saxicola rubicola. Is not this Pratincola indira, nobis, J. 
A. S. B. xvi. 129 ? — Acceiitor variegatus, Blyth (to which I formerly 
put the name himalayanus with a query, beinf^ doubtful whether an 
Accentor had not been thus described), is distinct from A. nipalensis, 
Hod^soq ; but Mr. Hodgson's specimen labelled immaculaiuSt which 
he sent to the Asiatic Society, w as merely A, jiipalensis with abraded 
plumage. 

P. 72. Pams nipalensis, Hodgson, as forwarded by that gentle- 
man to the Asiatic Society, is identical with P. cirterctis, A'ieillot, v. 
atriceps, Horsfield : specimens from the Himalaya, Central and South- 
ern India, Ceylon and Java, being absolutely alike. 

P-73. I have little doubt that Parus seriophrys (an svi'icophrysl ), 
Hodgikon, is the Sylvipai'us modestns^ Burton, ami I think fairly sepa- 
rable iromParus. — Suthora nipalensis S^fulvifrons vf\\\t I suspect, 

prove to have been rightly distinguished by Mr, Hodgson, judging 
from specimens before me. 

P. 74. The name Jxulus, Hodgson, I now adopt for I. flavicollis 
and /. (olim Siva) occipitalis, nobis, J. A. S. B. xiii. 937 ; fi>r these 
two species are too nearly allied to he ranged otherwhe tiiaii together, 
while the bill of /. occipitalis quite ’precludes its being referred to 
Yuhbia. — Y.niyrimentum is also dc-scribed in J. A. 8. B. xiv. oG2. 

P. 77. Anthvs striolatus, Blyth, is placed as a synonym of A. ru- 
fescens* the said yl. striolatus not having been yet described by me, 
neither has it been forwarded by me to Europe : Mr. Jerdon barely 
mentions the name in one of his catalogues ; and he is the only per- 
son, 1 believe, besides myself, who can know to what the M>S. aairie 
striolatus refers. But even if correctly assigned, I think it necessary 
to protest against any unpublished names of my coining being thus 
cited to swell the list of empty synonyms * ! — The species sent by 
Mr. Hodgson to the Asiatic Society as his A. hortulanus was the 
common Indian variety (?) of A, arhoreus, 

P. 79. ** Petrocossyphus pandoo quaere P, affinis,iiohis>l 

P. 80. Oreocincla micropus, Hodgson, is the female of Merula 
Wardii (Jerdon). 

P. 81. Merula pmciloptera (Vig.) is the Lanius boulboul of Latham. 

P. 84. Trochalopteron ? setifer, Hodgson. Is not this Cinclosoma 
lineatum. Vigors ? — Actinodura Egertoni, apud nos, is placed as a sya- 

rnarks, ** The Copsychus amwntts doscribecl by me is commonly given as a 
synonym of C. satilaris, but is decidedly distinct. It has always a blac/i ah'- 
domen in maturity.” 

* Except that the tarsi of A. striolatus measure full an inch, this species 
seems to agree with Mr. Gray's description of A. pelopus, Hodgson. 
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onym of Ixops nipalensis, Hodgson. I have no recollection of having 
ever made this mal-identification» much less committed it to print. 

P. 85. Mixornis chloris, Hodgson, is not ^tisfactorily referable to 

M, gularis (Horsf.), although undoubtedly very nearly allied.— AV/>or- 
ni$ xanthocklora (it should be xanthoLeuca) is decidedly not a Timalia, 
nor are its affinities easy of determination. The range of this bird 
extends to Arracan and Malacca. — Timalia ? nipalensis (v. leucotis) 
and T. } pellotis. Are not these identical ? 

P. 86. Chrysomma hypolcucos (Franklin), J, A. S. B. xiv. 602, v, 
Pyctoris apud Hodgson, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1845, p. 24. This bird is 
the Farm sinensis, Lath. ; also Gota/i Finch and Emberiza calfat, var. 
A, of Latham. It siiould therefore bear the specitic name sinensis, if 
really an inhabitant of China. — Malacocercus griseus (Gm.)*, jjeculiar 
to the south of India, is a distinct species from A/, terricolor, Hodg- 
son, the “ Brown Indian Thrush of Edwards, on which is founded 
Merula hengalensis of Brisson, w’hich sjK'cific name must be retained. 
— Malavoccrrus geochrous, Hodgson, is identical w ith M.Earlei, nobis. 
— lora typhia (L.). /. zeylonica (Lath.), and J. scapularis, Horsfield, 
are three distinct species. /. typhia, one of the commonest birds of 
Bengal, is alike at all sea.sons of the year. 

P. 87. Oriolus Hodgsoni, Sw. All the Black-headed Orioles <udjich 
I have seen from Nepal wxtc referable to the common O. melanoce- 
phalus, 

P. 88. Hypsipetes M^Ciellandii, Horsf., is identical wdth, and the 
name takes precedence of, H. viridis, Hodgson. 

P. 89. Hamatornis cafer'* This is Pycnonotus hengalensis, nobis ; 
but why it should be called the “ White Haematornis *’ requires ex- 
planation, it being the blackest species of the genus known to me 
(whence atratus would have been a better name for it). A case of 
lucus a non lucendo ! — Htematornis striata is th^ Alcurus (nec AG 
copus'^') nipalensis, Ilodg., v. A. striatus, nobis. 

P. 90. Instead of ** Hemipus flavula,"' read Hemixos flavala {fla^ 
vala, i. e. chrysoptcrus), Hodg.son. Hemipus, Hodgson, is a genus of 
Flycatchers (vide p. 93 of Mr. Gray’s Catalogue). — Muscicapa acor- 
mus, Hodgson (a Muscicapula apud nos), is quite distinct from M. 
poonensis, Sykes (apud Jerdon), which I refer to Butalis latirostris 
(Raffles, Swainson). — Mr. Gray follows Sundevall in referring M. 
leucura, Gm., to M. pai'va, Bechst. This can scarcely be, if Ste- 
phens's description of the latter, or that in the ‘ Diet. Class. d’Hist. 
Nat.* be correct ; neither does M. leucura accord exactly with my 
recollections of M. parva. — M. albogulnris imi»t be referred toM, su* 
perciliaris, Jerdon ; a species very common in the N.-W. Himalaya. 

^ P. 9 1 . Bainopus grandis. Is not this the most typical species of 
Niltava ? To which genus the only other species that I know of are 

N. sundava and N. M*Grcgori(B, the female of which latter is Leiothrix 
signata, McClelland and Horsfield, and N, auricularis, Hodgson. — 
Phcenicura rubeculoides is the type of my genus Cyornis ; and Muse, 
melanops that of my genus Staparola ; both comprising several spe- 
cies, though the two mentioned are confounded in the genus Niltava, 

• Alcopus is a name which Mr. Hodgson proposed to substitute for Sibia. 
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Hodg., by Mr. Gray : vide J. A. S. B. xvi. 125, 123. — Siplda supers 
ciliaris is decidedly congeneric with Muse, superciliaris, Jerdon, and 
must therefore bear my subsequent name hyperythra rather than’rtt^ 
hecula, which was afterwards applied by an unlucky oversight on my 
part. 

P. 93. Hemipus picacolor^ Hodgson, is Muscicapa capitalist M'Clel- 
land and Horsfield, and is/I think, distinct from Muse, picata, Sykes, 
V. tyrannides, Tickell. — Some Darjeeling specimens of Tchitrea lately 
received are referable to Teh, affinis, A. Hay. — Leucdcerca pecioralist 
Jerdon, is distinct from L. fuscoventris (Franklin). — Chelidorkynx is 
typical Rhipidura, — Crypt olopha ceylonensis will rank as CV. cinereo^ 
capilla (Vieillot). 

P. 9^.‘. Proparus chrysotis. This specific name must have been a 
slip of the pen for Jeucotis or clirysopterus. 

P. 95. Siva nipalensis I now refer to my genus Alcippe, It is 
nearly allied to Brachypteryx sepiariot Horsfiekl, wdiich I also refer to 
Alcippe, 

P. 97. The Pericrocotus (unnamed) is Pr. Solaris, nobis, J. A. S. B. 
XV. 310. — P, rubritinctus, nobis, mentioned in the Appendix, may be 
cancelled, as I have never published P, roseus by this name ; Mr. Jer- 
don having favoured me with his identification of the species with 
Muscicapa rosea, Vieillot. — Campephaga higuhris, according to Mr. 
Strickland {in epistold), is C. jimbriata (Temm*)* 

P. 98. Dicrurus pyrrhops, Hodgson, v. longicaudatus, A. Hay, is 
very distinct from the Alalayan species which I refer to D, cineraceus, 
Horsf. ; vide J, A. S. B. xv. 279. 

P. 99. Tephrodornis indica is the Muscicapa pondiceriana, (>m., 
which specific name claims the priority. Mr. .Jerdon first ascertained 
this. — T. sylvicola, Jerdon, is distinct from T. pelvica, Hodgson. 

P. 100. Lanius erythronotus, Jerdon, is my X. caniceps \ distinct 
from the Himalayan species figured by this name in (xould's * Cen- 
tury.* — L. cristatus, Linn. As this bird is not crested, it must rank 
as L, phoenicurus, Pallas. 

P. 101. There are three species oi Psilorhinus in the Himalaya, all, 

I suspect, distinct from Ps, sinensis : vide J. A. S. B. xv, 27, 284. — 

I also suspect that Cissa venatoria. Gray, is distinct from C. sinensis : 
in Bengal this is only known as a cage bird, whence M. Lesson’s 
name, bengalensis, is inapplicable. — Dendrocitta vagabunda ; should 
not this stand cus D. rufa (Scop., Sw.) ? 

P. 102. Coirvus macrorhynchos of the neighbourhood of the Stniits 
of Malacca is a distinct species from C. culminatus of India, which 
however also extends its range to the Straits of Malacca. 

P. 103. Gracula religiosa. The Nepal species is Gr, intermedia^, 
A. Hay : vide J. A. S. B. xv. 32. — Maina cristelloides, Hodg., will 
stand OA Acridotheres griseus, Horsf. (nec mahrattensis, Sykes). — Pas^ 
tor (or Sturnia) pagodarum. Add as a synonym Turdus melanoce^ 
phalus, Vahl. 

P. 104. I consider Mr. Hodgson's Pastor caniceps to be Sturnia 
malabarica (vera). It is very distinct from St. Blythii (Jerdon). 

P. 105. Euplectes striatus, nobis, is rightly assigned to Eu. jlavi- 
ceps (Sw.) ; and both must be referred as synonyms to Ploceus man- 
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yar. Horsf. We have three species in Bengal, PI. yhilippinus, PL 
bengalensis and PL manyar\ but I cannot affirm with certainty which 
arc the two mentioned in Mr. Gray’s Catalogue. Judging from Mr. 
Hodgson’s names, it is not improbable that atrigula refers to the male 
in breeding dress, Kn^flavigula to the female or male in non-breeding 
dress, of PI. munyar. 

P. 106. For the species of Amadina (v. Munia), vide J. A. S. B. 
XV. 36, 285. 

P- 108. Emberiza sordida, Hodgson, judging from a female sent 
to the Asiatic Society, I consider to be E. pusilluy Pallas, identical 
with Emb. sinopSy Hodgson. 

P. 109. Alauda dulcivox^ Hodgson. From several specimens sent 
by Mr. Hodgson to the Asiatic Society, this seems perfectlyldentical 
with A. arvensis^ Linn. — 'I'he Plocealamta typica, Hodgson, is Mira- 
fra a.^samica^ M'Clelland and Horsfield, according to 8j)ecimcn8 which 
Mr. Hodgson so labelled ; certainly a distinct species from M. java- 
nica, Horsfield. ^ 

P. 112. Buceros alhirostris, Shavr, is distinct from B. pica, Sco- 
poli. Vide Mr, Gray’s Appendix. 

P. 113. The Asiatic Society possess a Palteornis from the Mau- 
ritius wl)ich I consider to be P. bilojyjuaius (verus). It is very di- 
stinct from P. torquatus. 

P. 114. I'he Nepal Barbet referred to Biicco caniceps, Franklin, is 
fL lincatns. Vieillot, distinct from B. zcylanicus v. caniceps. 

P. 115. Picus majoroides is P. darjel/ensis, nobis. — For “ P. cath- 
phorius ” read catbpharius. 

P. 1 16. J)e7idrocopus moluccensis, ajiud Hodgson. This is P. pyg- 
nuf’us. Vigors ; distinct from seimral nearly allied species : vide J. A. 
S. H. xiv. 197, XV. 14, 52. — Gecinus xatithoderus. This 1 consider 
to be Picus ck/oropus. Vieillot. — P. affinls, Raffles, v. dimidiatus, 
Temm., and viridauus. nobis.ds distinct from Gerinus occipitalis. 

P. 117. Mciglyptcs brachyurus. Hodgson, is Microjytcrnus 2 )h(Eocpps, 
nobis, one of three nearly allied species. 

P. 118. The Himalayan Sirkeer is Taccocun infvscatn, nobis, di- 
stinct from three other Indian species that have been confounded 
under T. sirkee : vide J. A. 8. B. xiv. 200, xv. 19, xvi. I IS. — Cen- 
tropvs Icpidtts, Horsf., will stand as C. hnthami (Shaw). — The South 
African species which I refer to OxyloqyJms atcr, Gm., and which is 
figurofl ))y Shaw, is very distinct from the Indian O. serratus , . 

P. 119. Cuculus poliocephalus. Lath., v. himalayanus, Vigors, is not 
C. saturates, Hodgson. 

P. 120. C. striatns, Drapiez, v. micropterusy Gould, must also not be 
confounded with C. himalayanuSy Vigors. — For “ C. nivlcolory' read 
nisicolor. — Chry.sococcyx xanthorkynchos I have only seen from the 
Tenasserim provinces and Malayan peninsula and Archipelago. Is 
not Mr. Gray’s species referred to this the Chr. smaragdinus, nobis, 
J. A. S. B. XV. 53 } 

P. 121. Treron Sti. Thomce can scarcely be TV. militaris of North- 
ern India — TV. cantillonSy nobis, I may remark, seems (as I am 
informed by Capt. Hutton) to be but a caged example of TV. sphonura, 
Ann. Ht; Mag. N. Hist. FoL xx. 23 
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which had moulted in confinement ! Mr. Hodgson* I think, termed 
it Ptilinopus maroneus, 

P. 122. I consider AlsocomuSt Tickell, vel Dendrotreron, Hodgson, 
to be a good group, embracing the Carpophaffa-like species of true 
Columba, with twelve tail-feathers only, instead of fourteen as in the 
Carpophaga, The species have of late been VEiriously classed, some 
in Carpophaga and others in restricted Columba ; and the following are 
among those which are referable to it : — C. Hodgsonii and C. pu- 
ntcea* of India, C. arquatrix and C. guinea of Africa, and C, leuco- 
mela of Australia ; while Lopholaimus antarcticus is immediately 
allied, indeed scarcely separable. Palumbus, Kaup, seems another 
natural group, comprising C. palumbus, L., C. R/phinsionii, and 1 
would I. refer to it C. wnas, L. — Mr. Gray identifies C. pulchricolUs, 
Hodgson, with C. Elphinstonii, in which case the total length given 
by Sykes of nearly sixteen inches must be erroneous ; especially as 
the length of tail assigned by him (5J inches) is the same as in the 
Himalayan bird. 

P. 123. For Columba pulchrara, rfodgson, read pulchr^ala, — Co- 
umha chinensis, Scopoli, is a distinct species from C* suratensis, 
Gmclin. — Turtur humilis. What I have described as the old and 
youfig prove to be the adult male and female of this species, as was 
first intimated to me by Ca])t. Hutton. 

P. 124. Gallophasis leuconwlanos (Lath.), the Kuledge Pheasant of 
Nepal, seems to me to be a bastard race between G, albocristatus of 
the N.-W. Himalaya, foid G, melanotus, nobis, of Sikim. In like 
manner, every possible gradation of plumage is exhibited between 
G, Cuvim'i (v. Horsfieldi, G. li. Gray) of Assam and Sylhet, and G, 
linentus of Arracan and I’enasserim. 

P. 125. Should not the common Jungle-fowl or wild Common 
Fowl, so very abundant throughout the northern half of India and in 
the Indo-Chinese and Malay countricKS, be now designated Callus 
ferrugineus ((xm.), instead of bankiva^ Temminck ? G. alec/or should 
have been the name for it. The hen is the Hackled Partridge of 
Latham. 

P. 126. Francolinus gulnris and Fr. pondicerianus should, in my 
opinion, be referred to restricted Perdix ; a very different group from 
that exemplified by Fr. vulgaris and Fr. pictus. — A,rhoriphilay Hodg- 
son. There are two Himalayan species of this type, and a third in 
the Assam hills, and those of Sylhet and Arracan. 

P. 128. Perdicula, Hodgson. This is also, I think, properly di- 
stinguished, for the Pigmy true Partridges, P. rubiginosa and P. carn- 
baiensist or Cotvrnix urgoondah and C. pentah of Sykes. — Of I'urnix, 
the common Himalayan species is uridistinguishable from T. oceU 
latus of the Malay countries, represented in Bengal by the nearly 
allied T. bengalensis, nobis, and in South India and Ceylon by the 
equally allied T. taigoor, Sykes ; T. Dussumieri extends throughout 
India and in Arracan ; and the T.joudirra (Hodgson) is, I suspect, 
the same as T. Bykesi (A. Smith, 1838), described with T. lepurana 

• This also inhabits Arracan and the Tenasscrim provinces. 
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ill the * Zoolog^y of South Africa ;* a species also generally distributed 
over the country. . # 

P. 1»33. Hiaiicula suhrufina. This I tajce to be H. Leschenaultii 
(Lesson), and Charadrius cirripedesmos , Wagler, apud Sundevall. — 
Ardea nobilis, nobis. Is not this A, goliath, Kiippell ? 

P. 134. Iferodias orient alis. Gray, is an old specimen of H. gar- 
zetta, having dropped its crest. I have seen many like the figure in 
Hardwicke's * Illustrations,' both crested and uncrested. — //. modesta 
I consider to be H. alba (Linn.), lliere are three species of purely 
white Egrets exceedingly common throughout India in suitable loca- 
lities ; and the two larger of these have the bill black during and 
towards the breeding season, yellow at other times. These are //. 
alba and H, intermedia, I'he seasonal changes of the.se birds I shall 
elsewhere explain in detail. Mr. Gould has lately figured tvro Au- 
stralian Egrets, which would not appear to differ in any respect from 
//. alba and //. garzetta, represented from dry skins. 

P. 13(i. Argnla immigratoria^ Hodgson, refers to Leptoptilus java- 
nicus, vel Ciconia nudifrons, McClelland, and C. Jerdon : C. nu- 

di/rons, Jerdon, appears to me to refer to the young of L. argala, v. 
A, migratoria, Hodgson. 

P. 137. 'i'he common Curlew {Numenius arquntd) varies in size to 
a very extraordinary tlegrec, and so does the Liniosa agoccphala ; but 
I have sati.sfied myself that the large, small, and intermediate are all 
of one species, rcsj)ectively. Mr. Gould has lately figured a new 
Godwit, as he thinks, from Australia; but it appears to me to be no 
other than the L, cegocephala, 

P. 143. The Indian Porphyria is P. poViocfiphahis , Lath., distinct 
from P, smaragdimiSy lemm., v. indicus, Horsfield, of Malacca and 
Java. 

P. 144. Anscr rubrirosiris } Is not this A. cinereus, the common 
Gray-lag Goose, now rare in England, but extremely common in 
India ? It is not well known to the genendity of British ornitho- 
logists. 

P. 14.0. Carbo alhivenier, Tiekoll, refers to the young of Gracvlas 
carho ; P hula era cor ax feucotis, Blyth, to a much smaller species, which 
I have been considering as the C. graculus, apud Teimninck. Gr, 
carbo (verus) i^ common in various parts of India ; but 1 have only 
obtained Gr. pygmccAis in Lower Bengal. 

The foregoing is a hastily wTitten commentary on Mr. Gray's 
* Catalogue,' which embodies the results of my study of the species 
enumerated, so far as relates to their nomenclature and synonymy. 
I think that it would have been much better if the very numerous 
gsynonyms previou.sly unpublished had been suppressed ; but as the 
evil appears together with its antidote, there seems no necessity for 
encumbering future catalogues or descriptions with this host of super- 
fluous names, that could have been meant only as provisional appel- 
lations. Mr. Hodgson’s merits, as the accumulator of such stores, 
contributing so largely to diffuse an acquaintance with Himalayan 
mammalia and birds, can never fail of being fully and deservedly 
appreciated. 

Calcutta, April 14, 1817. 
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XXX. — Note on Dr. Meigs’s Memoir on the Reproduction of the 
Opossum^ By Prof. Owen, P.R.S. 

To the Editors \f the Annals of Natural History, 

Gentlemen, « 

I HAVE been favoured by Mr. Everett, the late highly-respected 
Minister of the United States in this country, with the following 
extract from the Proceedings of the / American Philosophical So- 
ciety ’ for April 16th, 1847 ; which, as it contributes to elucidate 
one of the most singular subjects in the animal ceconomy, will no 
doubt be acceptable to your readers: — 

“ Tha Committee (Drs. Hays, Bache and Condie), to whom liad 
been referred the memoir of Dr. Charles D. Meigs, upon the repro- 
duction of Didelphys virghiiana^ read 19th March 1847, reported, 
recommending its publication in the Transactions of the Society, 
which was ordered accordiIlgl 3 ^ 

“ Professor Owen’s paper on the reproduction of the Kangaroo and 
the Wombat has left certain points still unsettled as to the repro- 
duction of the marsupials ; and MM. Milne Edwards and Pouchet, 
in their works, have left uncleared several points, which it is the 
object of Dr. M.'s paper to explain. 

“ The terms and embryo cannot properly be applied to the 

young of the Didelphys while in the pouch ; since, when first placed 
in the marsupium, the young opossum is endowed with all the attri- 
butes of a tnamrniferous quadruped in the full enjoyment of a real 
w^arra-blooded respiratory and digestive existence. None of the au- 
thors on this subject appear to have investigated the state of the early 
young ; and the most vague and incorrect notions still prevail as to 
their condition. 

“ On the 18th of February 1847, a light snow having fallen, the 
tracks of two opossums were followed on the 19th over the snow to 
the trunk of a hollow tree, wherein they had concealed themselves, 
and from which were taken a full-grown male and female Didelphys. 
It was supposed, from the appearance of the testes in the male, and 
the monotrem of the female, that the animals had retired for the rut, 
\8 they are rarely found in company at other seasons. 

“ On the 27th February they w^cre brought to me, and I carefully 
examined the marsupium, but could discover no trace of any mam- 
mary development of the base of the delicate nipples. February 
28th, no change was discovered bj^ inspection or careful palpation 
of the pouch. On Monday, March Ist, and on Tuesday the 2nd, 
there was not the least sign of change in the pouch. On Wednesday* 
the 3rd, the mammary glands were visibly and palpably enlarged. 
On Thursda 3 % 4th, still larger. On Friday, 5th, hard and swollen. 
Saturday, 6th, passed without my inspection ; but my servant ex- 
amined the ]>ouch and discovered no young ones at the teats. At 
3 p.M. on Sunday, 7th March, I opened the pouch, and discovered the 
young animals adhering to the nipples. 

** Here then was a manifest preparation for the reception of the 
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marsupial youngs, begun on Wednesday the 3rd of March, and com- 
pleted by Sunday the 7th, which is four days. Hence it is clear 
that the notion heretofore entertained^ that the embryo makes the 
teat wherever it happens to take hold, is unfounded, the preparation 
being as complete as in ahy other mammal. 

The uterine gestation probably terminated on the night of 
Saturday March the 6th, or the morning of Sunday the 7th. ITie 
rut probably continued as late as the 18th or 19th February, which 
is seventeen or eighteen days ; possibly the impregnations may have 
been a few days earlier than the said dates. 

“ The observation settles at least the question as to one of the 
reproductive seasons, which in this case was February. 

" In Mr. Owen’s observation on the kangaroo, the uterine gesta- 
tion lasted thirty- nine days; but the kangaroo is a large animal in 
comparison ; the opossum rarely being more than fifteen or sixteen 
pounds in weight. 

Mr. Owen does not mention the preliminary condition of the 
mammary glands in tlie kangaroo. 

“ Tliirtecn young opossums were attached to as many nipples, all 
strongly adhering, and busily employed in sucking the milk. • 

“ They moved the fore-arms, and paws, and heads, veiy^ freely ; so 
that to open the sphincter marsiipii W'as to disclose a very lively scene. 

** They were of a deep rose tint, and Mrithout hair. 

*' They were of equal size. I pulled one off from the nipple ; and 
the attachment was so strong, that I expected to tear tl)e body in 
two before I disengaged the mammilla from the stomal pore in which 
it was engaged. Tiiere was no bulb at the end of the nipple after 
the detachment of the young one. 

"No blood about the mouth or on the nipple followed the sepa- 
ration. 

"It was removed at 40 minutes past 7 p.m. It weighed exactly 
three grains and a half. 

" From the snout to the end of the tail it was eight-tenths of an 
inch long. 

" Laid in a watch-glass, it moved freely round and round the glass, 
and turned over on one side and the other. 

" Examined by a lens, it respired by two nostrils and by the mouth. 
It died at ten minutes past nine o’clock, wdiich was one hour and 
twenty-nine minutes after its separation, though exposed for some 
time to the cold air of the street. 

" The tongue was apparently equal to one- third the magnitude of 
tlie head — milk-white, grooved so as to embrace half the cylindrical 
Circumference of the teat, which was pressed, as to its other half, 
against the vault of the palate. The mouth was a pore, which I 
could not distinctly discern without a lens ; the cavity of the mouth 
s])acious. The diaphragm strong. 

" The Jieart, in its pericardium, large and powerful. The liver veiy 
large. The stomach filled with milk vesicles, examined under the mi- 
croscope ; the intestinal convolutions distended with milk and chyle, 
stained yellow with bile ; the bladder of urine filled with fluid. 
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** Two lungs, each consisting of minute transparent vesicles re- 
sembling small soap-bubbles. 

“ Such is the anatomy of the young opossum of three and a half 
grains, destined to attain a weight of fifteen or sixteen pounds. 

“ While lying on the watch-glass, I put the smooth point of a pencil 
to its stomal pore. The animal sucked at the pencil, and held on so 
firmly, that I could lift it partly off the glass by it. 

Does this fact show thcat twenty-four hours eailier it could draw 
the delicate teat into the orifice ? 

“ The young, having the teat once in the mouth, cannot let it go ; 
nor does it abandon it for many days. 

I c^iild discover no trace of an umbilicus. I sought for it with 
a good doublet. But it is not to be believed that a breathing, san- 
guiferous, digesting mammifer can be developed independently of a 
placenta. 

On Alonday March 12th. an animal being removed for dissection 
weighed twelve grains ; it breathed thirty-two times per minute. 

“March 18th. A young one weighed eighteen grains. The tail 
very prehensile. 

“ !L immersed it in a cup of alcohol to kill it for dissection. It did 
not die in the fluid until it had been immersed in it for sixteen 
minutes. 

“ The observations show the marsupial youngto have a chylopoietie. 
warm-blooded, oxidating, innervating, and free-willing lifi*, being ns 
fully endowed with all tiie means of an independent existence, as the 
young of the elephant at the teat. 

“ If this be so, all mystery as to the nature of the life of the mar- 
supial young is at an end." 

With regard to the stateiiient, that I omittc^d to mention tlic 
preliminary condition of the mammary glands in tlu^ Kangaroo,^^ 
1 beg to refer to my article Marsiqnalia, ‘ C’yelopaidia of Ana- 
tomy,^ t. iii. ]). 321, w here, in reference to the female kangaroo 
experimented on, I state, — Tlic right suptirior nippli*. w^as the 
one in use; it was nearly tw^o inches long and onc-third of an 
incli in diameter; the mammary gland formed a large swelling 
at its base. The otlier thiw nipples w-cre (jverted and about half 
an inch in length.^^ — ^^Sept, llth, fifte(uith day of gestation, 
nipples in the same condition Sept. 30th, thirty-fourth day, 
tlic nipple in use by the young kangaroo (which has died) is 
diminished in sizc.^^ And again . Oet. 4th, the nipple formerly 
in use has diminished one-third in size ; the other nij>ple8 indicate* 
no appearance of approaching parturition.^^ The following day 
(thirty-ninth of gestation) the new-born kangaroo was in the 
pouch and attached to the left superior nipple.'' Having specified 
the particular mammary gland which was enlarged, I pregumed it 
would be understood that the others w^erc not enlarged, and 
formed no swelling at the base of the smaller ni})plcs. 

Thej plifcnormuia observed and described by l)r. Meigs are 
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highly valuable additions to the physiology of the marsupial oeco- 
noiny, but I must demur to the hypothetical statement, it is not 
to be believed that a breathing, sangrdferous, digesting mam- 
mifer can be developed independently of a placenta.^^ The young 
Viper is bom alive, breathing, circulating its blood, capable of 
digestion, and was developed independently of a placenta. Nay, 
this body is not even essential to the development of an organism 
in which respiration and circulation go on so vigorously as to 
maintain a high degree of temperature, as, for example, in the 
Bird. The infinite variety, in the works of Creation, of the means 
by which similar ends are attained, should teach us to si:^bordinate 
faith in what seems to be a general rule, to observation,* wherever 
observation can be made. One of the most valuable facts in Dr. 
Mcigs^ memoir is the determination of the period of gestation in 
the Didelphys virpiniana, viz. from the 18th of February to the 
7th of March, with probably a range of a few days more or less. 

In order to determine ex visu the nature of tlic embryonic 
mcinbrancs and ajipendagcs, and their degree of correspondence 
with those of the embryo of the kangaroo, which has no placenta, 
th(i female o])ossums should be sought after in the interval of 
tin* dat(*s given by Dr. Meigs, or between the 10th of February 
and the lOth of March, and the state of the uterus carefully 
examined. Few sei*i(!s of preparations would be of mon^ im- 
portanct! in elucidating the ])hysiology of marsupial generation 
than the embryos and membranes of the opossum at different 
stages of its brief intra-uterinc life. Whilst trespassing on your 
coin inns, permit me to add the following in reference to a former 
communieation. 

I\Iy mueh-esteomed and learned friend Professor Ryincr Jones 
liaving intimated to me that he liad been in the habit of re- 
garding the odontoid process as the body of the atlas ; w'^hich, in 
fact, was the opinion of Cuvier in respect of the odontoid of the 
Clicit/s ; 1 beg, in order to jjrevcnt misapprehension, to disclaim 
any title to originality in the conclusions to which my comparisons 
of the cervical wedge-bones in recent and extinct Reptilia have led 
me, beyond the distinction of the body of the atlas into its peri- 
j)heral and central parts, and the recognition of the so-called 
body of the atlas in Man and Mammalia, as still being a part of 
such element of the atlas, and the odontoid as the complementary 
(central) part, and not the representative of the entire body of 
the atlas. 

My attention being directed more to the question of the ho- 
mology of the * wedge-bones^ than of the ^ odontoid,^ in the paper 
which I transmitted to you in August last, and which was favoured 
by a place in the last number of the ^ Annals,^ I omitted to refer, 
as I ought to have done, to the passage in the ^Ossemens Fossilcs:" 
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it is as follows : — Co qui prouve que cette piece, analogue 
Fodontoide, est dans le fait le corps de Tatlas, c^est que dans la 
Matainata elle se soud^ aux trois premieres, ct prend toute la 
forme d’une vertebre, s^articulant avec Taxis, et pourvue, comme 
lui, cn dcssous d^iine Crete longitudinale, et sur les cotes de pe- 
tites apophyses tnmsvcrscs/^ — Tome v. part ii. p. 207. 

In the Matamata {Chclgs fimhriata) 1 find the piece answering 
to the first wedge-bone in Enaliosauria, and to that which Cuvier 
(/. c. p. 96) describes as representing the body of the atlas in the 
Crocodile, articulating but not confluent with the large odontoid, 
and articvilating also with the fore-part of the base of the neural 
arch of -the atlas. Traces of the sutm*e still exist between the 
rest of the neural arch of the atlas and the ‘ odontoid/ The 
Emys {Cimochelys) longicollis resembles the Chelys in the size and 
shape of the central part of the body of the atlas. The diflerenee 
between these and other Chelonia in respect to the odontoid, ref- 
lates essentially to the greater proportion of the neural arch of 
the atlas which it supports, concun*ently with its larger size. 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

Rich All I) Owen. 

London, October 10, 1847. 


XXXI. — Hoi'Oi Zooloyicte. lly Sir William Jardine, Cart,, 
‘^F.R.S.E. & F.L.S. 

[Continued from vol. xix. p. 83.] 

Birds of Tobago, 

VlREO GILVUS, Vicill. N.* 

Mr. Kirk has appended no note to this spcci(;s, which from the 
small number of specimens received does not appear to be v(*ry 
plentiful. 

SiURVs AQUATicus, Stvain, Gray-throated Wagtail, n. 

Vciy little is known of this active and restless little bird ; they 
are in general to be found in the bed or channel of rocky rivers, 
or by waterfalls, and when surprised will fly to a considerable 
distance, making a noise similar to that of the European ‘ Stone- 
chatter.^ After alighting they continue to bob up and dowm the 
heads, uttering a ‘ chirk ^ at every motion, at other times run- 
ning along the sand nimbly in the manner of the Sandpipers. 
Feeds on small insects like gnats and ants.^^ Wc have also 
received this species from Jamaica. 

* .Species marked n. are also found in North America ; .s. in South Ame- 
rica ; and n. s, in both. 
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Ml Airs GiLVus^ VieilL (Mocking-bird.) s. 

Apparently a common species on thejisland and the only one 
found in Tobago. Prom Jamaica again we receive the North 
American species, which seems to take its place there, and ac- 
cording to Mr. Gosse it is common and probably not migratory, 
as it is stated to be vocal at all seasons. Frequents our dwell- 
ings and builds on fences, &c. It is to be heard every morning 
at the very earliest dawn of day by those who have trees around 
their dwellings pouring forth the sweetest notes imaginable, 
resembling the mavis, although imitating the most of our feathered 
tribes. They may be easily tamed, and hop along the ground with 
the rapidity of the magpie in quest of food, w hich is grasshoppers 
and wwms.^^ 

Turdus JAAiAiCEiNsis, Linn, (Mavis.) s. 

Utters ^^a ^ chuck chuck ^ while hopping along the ground, is 
particularly shy and restless, feeds upon small berries and upon 
the seeds of the cabbage-tree.^' 

Turdi's x.vn Tiiosc'ftLi s, Jard, (Black yellow-legged Thrush.) 

ll(aiiHrhaV)ly shy: a rich mello>v note all this month (Ajml) and 
until July.” This species we have been unable to find described 
or to set' in any collection, and three s]>ecimcns only have been 
receivt'd. I^he skin of the male somewhat stretched is 9j^, 
though pt'rhaps from St to 9 inches will be nearer the natural 
dimensions. Length of w ing to end of longest feather 4J-. The 
plumage is of a uniform black ; the feathers of (he vent and 
umha* tail-covers tipped with grayish white ; bill and legs have 
been bright yellow'. The female is above of a dull olive or oil 
green, beiu^ath paler and more tinted with oehraceous, the chin 
indistinctly striated with a darker shade; tlie under wuiig-covers 
and axillary feathers oehraceous ; bill and legs brownish yellow, 
apparently not so brilliant as in the male. A young male has 
many of the feathers tijipcd with a triangular spot of yellow ish 
browm, and according to age would be no doubt more or less 
thus marked. 

Tyrannus crudelis, Swain, n. 

A native : begin to build about the 1st of April. On pulling 
down a decayed building some time ago originally constructed 
of common pine, in wdiieh the carpenter-bee had constructed 
thousands of cells, and w^hich on being disturbed literally covered 
the place like the casting of bees in Europe, I was amusing my- 
self looking at the w orkmen and the bees over my head, w hen 
suddenly my attention w^as drawn to an adjoining roof, w here the. 
shrill voice of some twenty or thirty Tyrants bursting forth si- 
multaneously showed that their harvest was already begun. 1 
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have often been delighted to sec a number of them ranged along 
like so .many sportsmen on one of our roofs, watching with eager 
eye for every straggling msect or fly which the calmness of the 
evening had induced out, and to see twenty of them darting off 
in different directions with tlieir combined twitter, some twenty, 
some twelve yards, and returning again to the same place. I 
could observe nothing they were catching, yet they newer miss 
their aim, as 1 could distinctly see from the circumstance of two 
adults as regularly as they returned putting before alighting 
whatcvtir they brought into the mouth of a young one which 
awaited their retui*n with open mouth, although to all ajjpearance 
as big a.i the parent. 1 have often been surprised to sec with 
what case this tribe can turn the head right behind them, as if 
acting upon some double swivel. Without moving the body 
the eye goes all round the compass, iu the same moment as it 
were, and without any preparatory symptom it leaps upon its 
prey, giving the shrill twitter just before risiug.^^ 

* Tyrannus CRiNiTtJS, jLnm. (YeUgw-bclly.) n. 

^^This bird differs entirely in his manners from the Arkansaw 
flycatcher, although a good d<^al like it iu appearance ; feeds on 
insects and larvae ; has none of the twitter belonging or peculiar 
to the flycatcher tribe. If it catches its ])rey on the wing it must 
be done about the roots of the trees, and not in the bold style* of 
the tyrant flycatcher/' The Tobago specimens are all ratlier less 
than the dimensions given by Wilson, or those of a North Ame- 
rican specimen before us, being from to 7-{\^ in hmgth. A 
s})ecimcu marked 9 little rufous on the wings, and entirely 
wants all tra(?e of that colour on the inner webs of the tail- 
feathers. Wc liavc not received this species from Jamaica, the 
bird mentioned by Mr. Gosse under the name being apparently 
referable to one sent to us from that island of a larger size, and 
having much more rufous on the wdngs and tail. 

Tyrannus audax, Ginel. (Shrike or llutcher-bird.) s. 

Native : very noisy on the approach of any person, and kc^eps 
up a continual chatter like th(i European magpie : feeds on in- 
sects, seeds and berries.^^ We receive this species also^^from 
Trinidad. 

• TyEANNULA TRAILIl, yfwcZ. ? N. 

Feeds about the roots of trees and lives on insects.^^ 

Tyrannula oleaginea, Lichien. ? (Green-bird.) s. 

Native ; little known ; feeds upon insects and grass seeds or 
blossoms, and frequents tlic? roots of trees in the woods.^^ ^ 
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Milvulus savanna, n. 

Platyriiynciius cancromus, Temm* ^Yellow-crested Flat-bill. 
Duck-bill.) s. 

Platyrhynchus flaviyentris, Spiw'i s. 
Approaches near to the figure of Spix under the name above 
quoted, but the uncertainty of identifying those closely allied 
small fly-catching species without actual comparison is very 
great. 

Setoi’haga RimciLLA, Xmn. (Yellow Start, or Red Start.) n. 
Found also in Jamaica. • . 

Elania pagana, Spix, (Clear, or Day Clear.) s. 

A strong eni]:)hasis })ut upon the word clear will give a pretty 
accurate idea of their note. Feed upon fruit, fiddle-wood berries, 
&:c. Begin to build about the 1st of A])ril, and make a very neat 
nest of lichen, laying three or four eggs of a white ground dotted 
with irregular rust-coloured spots at the large cnd.^^ Mr. Kirk 
was indcl)t(;d to John MacDonald, Esq. for a curious albind variety 
of this bird killed in 1833 near the sea-shore. 

lliis species ajqiroaclu's nearly to S])ix^s figure, though in 
inakir:g the comparison W(^ added a? The Tobago species is of 
considc rubk; interest, exhibiting the form and colouring of the 
small Tyrants, but having the bill less depressed, more rounded, 
and the rictus furnished with a less-developed array of bristles. 
The food fruits and berries; the nest showing great neatness of 
structure. Ainojig \\iQ Anipelidee then may be its proper station, 
though wherever })laced it will recede from any typical form. 

Faciiyriiynciius NIGER, Swaiu, s. 
Tiiamnophtlus doltatus, Lmn. (Qua Qua, or Cata-bird.) s. 

A native : alw^ays in pairs. 1 trust 1 can convey a perfect idea 
of th(5 note of this bird, although it possesses two, the one resem- 
hliiig the craiv of the rook, but more hollow, and although close 
by, appearing as if at a great distance ; but the most common note 
it possesses and is reB})oxjded by both, is a repetition of cac, ac, 
acy aCy acj ic, ic, ic, ic, ic, ic, ic, ic, ic, ic, ca, ca ; while perform- 
ing this note being destitute of all shyness. The crest stands 
erect, while the tail and every feather in the body seems in vio- 
lent agitation. Builds upon low bushes and lays three eggs. 
A slave called this bird ^ Carpenter-bird^s watcr-fetclier,^ an at- 
tendant on the woodj)eckcr.^^ 

Myiothera 8CAPULAR1S, FiciY/. (Black and Wliitc Crccpci*.) s. 

A native : feeds on insects ; their general manner of feeding 
is low down, not like the Woodpecker tribe, but flying from one 
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tree root to another with a low ' chirp/ and carefully dtamining 
every crevice in the bark, picking from thence insects and larvae, 
ants, 

Metopia paheola, Sivain. (Manaklns.) s. 

“ Birds of the first year ai*e destitute of the scarlet crest, wheri 
th(^y afterwards gradually assume the light blue back and black 
belly ; feeds upon seeds and berries/^ 

Tanagra CANA*, Swain, (Blue Bird.) s. 

Taciiyphoncs leucopterus, Gmel, (Tanager.) s. 

Native. This bird is related in some degree to Wilson’s Ked- 
winged Starling. As far as his descrij)tion regarding the destme- 
tion of corn goes, it strictly applies to this bird, and the f)nly 
difference is, that the * Tanager ’ can scarcely be called gregarious. 
Although I have seen them assembled in considerable numbers 
among the corn about the same place, yet the flight or dcj>arturc 
of one seemed to be entirely independent of tlie other.’’ 

Tiaris JACARiNA, Linn, (Blue-throat Grass-bird.) s. 

]S[ative : gregarious, found in small flocks of twenty or thirty ; 
feed on the ground on grass seeds, &c. A bcauf iful warblt r, and 
sprightly in appearance as wxdl as in song : although a grass l)ir<l, 
it may frequently be found pouring forth liis song from the top 
of a tree.” A white variety has also been received. 

Tiaris omissa, Jard, (Grass-birds.) 

^'Fecd upon the guim.*a grass.^’ The s|)ccies which have 
named as above appears to be distinct from the FrinyiUa hicolnr 
of Linn., which agrees wdth »Tamaica birds and with the figure of 
CJatesby, which we bedieve is the foundation of that bird as well 
as of Brisson’s Chloris hahantensis. There is a bird figured in 

♦ We are iiuh'btccl to Mr. Strickinod for the following n(»te to this spe- 
eie.s : — “ Much coiifiision exists among the blue species of Tunagra com- 
monly called ‘ IJishop rnnagers.’ These birds apjfiear to constitute at least 
three sj)ecies : 

“ 1. Tanagra ep'iscojms, Liiiu., f ainded on Ihdsson, Orn. vol. iii. pi. 1. f. 2. 
Its synonyms arc, Gravnla ghinra, Sparrm,, Tanagra cwfvitti.% Sjnx, T.say- 
acUf Linn., and 7\ seriopU ra^ Sw. Les.ser wing-covers light gray with a 
violet tinge. Length of wing inches, (luiitna. 

“ 2. T. virniit, Linn. — Syn. Sagaca, Edw. Biids, pi. '551. f. I ; Loxia vire?is, 
Linn. ; Tanagra pra:latm, Less. Tr. Orn. ; 'J\ episcopns^ Sw. Orn. Draw- 
ings, pi. 39, Lesser wing-covers deep blue, back and flanks more or less 
greenish. Wing inches. Brazil. 

“3. T.cana, Sw. Orn, Drawings, pi. 37, d'he 7\ cwlrsfis, Sw. Orn. Dr. 
pi. 1 1 , seems to he the female. Lesser wing-covers deep blue, back and flanks 
cirmloan gray. Wing inches, Swainson refers this bird to Brazil; my 
specimens are from Bogota. 'Hie Tobago bird agrees with the latter cxce]>t 
in being of a more vivid blue on the hack, uj)pcr tail-covers, outer margin 
of remiges and flanks, hut I would hardly venture to separate it as a species.” 
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Edwardses 'Gleanings/ iii. pi. 362. f. 2, which although mentioned 
as received from Africa agrees with our Tobago bird^ and of 
which we cannot help thinking that the locality may have been 
incorrectly given ; and it is remarkable that although the other 
figures on this plate are quoted by liinnseus and by Ginelin^ this 
little bird seems to have been overlooked or omitted both by them 
and subsequent authors. 

c? Forehead dull greenish black, shading backw^ards into oil- 
green on the whole upper parts, wings and tail ; chin, throat and 
breast black, shaded into pale brownish gray on the belly and 
under parts. Entire length 4 inches, of wing 2 inches. 

Spermophila fusciventris, Bodd, s. ’ • 
SpERMOPIIILA IGNOBILIS, Splv. S. 

" Builds on the grass : beautiful warblers.” 

Spermophila misya, VieilL s. 

''A native.” The name of grass-bird generally to 
be ap])Iied to the small Tobago Finches ; the three lust being all 
so marked without any distinguishing epithet. * 

Cassicus (nu status, Gmel, (Yellow Tail.) s. 
Sturnella guianensis, Linn. s. 

CiiRYsoPTiLus RUBiGiNOSus, Swaiu. (Woodpcckcr, Golden- 

# winged.) s. 

" TS^ alive : fe€)ds like all the tribe on insects and larvfc. AYith 
a shrill piercing note it flies from tree to tree, and although often 
found low it wdll ascend from the root spirallj^ to a great height, 
examining with surpi-ising dexterity every crevice as it nmves 
along. 1 have seldom observed this species tapping the dead 
limbs of trees so much as the spotted and red-tailed woodpecker.” 
VVe have also received this species from Trinidad. 

Chrysoptilus KiRKii, Malh. (Woodpecker, Red-tailed.) 

" Native. The note of this species is three syllables, sounding 
like the words ' click, click, click,^ pronounced very sharply to- 
wards the end.^^ 

This species was submitted to the examination of M. Malherbe 
w’hile in London last year collecting materials for a monograph 

• of the family ; he considered it undescribed, and suggested the 
specific name which we have adopted above. The most nearly 
allie-d to this is the " petit pic dc S. Dominguc ” of Brisson, on 
which is founded the Picas passcrinvSy Linn. ; but it differs from 
it, as well as the P. offiuis of Sw., in the markings of the wings 
and tail, and in the rump and upper tail-covers being red, w^hereas 
in the others they are olive or yellowish. 
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Centurus tricolor, GmeL (Woodpecker, Spotted.) s. 

Native, and the most domestic of its tribe ; I have lately shot 
them tapping at the facings around the corners of this dwelling- 
house. h\’!ed like all the tribe upon insects ; but this species is 
particularly noted for destruction to the Indian corn when in a 
soft and milky state, and may then often be found with the cele- 
brated corn thief the Tanager {Tachyphonus leucojderus). In 
making this accusation against this species, I am inclined to think 
that while tearing the ears of corn and exposing them to the 
rain, &c., it is more with a view to secure ants than to destroy 
corn, as a great many ants are in general collected around the 
ears once exposed in that soft state. They have two different 
notes, the regular response being a prolonged whistle, sharp, 
strong and piercing, at first slow, about sixteen times repeated, 
quick towards the middle and again prolonged towards the con- 
clusion.^^ 

[To be continued.] 


XXX 11. — On the different Beds of the iVftife Chalk, and on the 
Faults and Dislocations which they exhibit. By J. Toulmin 
Smith, Esq. 

It is certainly no less true of geology than of any othc*r branch 
of natural science, that it is endangered as mucli by false factsi 
as false theories.” Such false facts ” arc not nuircly neutrally 
mischievous : they are fertile sources of ])ositive error and erro- 
neous induction. Even if the true character of the ‘‘ false fact” 
is perceived, it will often not be till it has added much to that 
labour which every true naturalist must oftentimes undergo of 
^laboriously groping about in the dense labyrinth of facts*.” 

I called attention some months ago to an imjan-tant iustanci; 
of such a false fact very authoritatively put fortli as to the ex- 
istence in one geological lera of one of the most cxtraovdinaiy crea- 
ture's which geological research has yielded — the Ptiu’odactylet. 
It is important to my present pur])<»se to repeat this instance, as 
it originated in a very common source of such* false facts, and one 
against which the most able inquirer has no dcjfenec if he depend 
for his material on the dealer instead of obtaining it as the re- 
ward of the personal exploration in the. field of himself or of a con- 
fidential collaborator. Many other instances might be cited of 
positive error which has in this way been prfunulgated, or in 
which the danger of promulgating still greater and more sweep- 

♦ Oken's preface to the Ray Society's ed. of his * Elements of Pliysioplii- 
losopby.’ 

f See vol. xix. of this Journal, p. 295, note. 
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of the mite Chalk. 

ing error has been oijly averted by the acuteness of a practised 
and able palseontologist. In immediate connexion with the chalk 
beds 1 will name one other instance whyh is at the present time 
drawing forth frequent expressions of interest and surprise from 
geologists, — I mean the alleged discovery of a bed of Ammonites 
and allied forms in the upper part of the chalk ; — a discovery 
which, without expressing a positive opinion as to the absolute 
fact implied in it, I can safely say is at present un sustained by 
any facts in my own collection (in which is a large series of the 
specimens) or in any other which I have seen, and I shall pre- 
sently show why the allegation (which implies an induction) has, 
at present, no necessary basis of absolute fact, even admitting the 
alleged localities to be correctly stated. 

That the interest and importance of geology as a science, in 
all its branches and apj)lications, mainly depend upon that 
stratigraphical exactness on which 1 have before insisted*, must 
be admitted equally by the palaeontologist, the engineer and the 
surveyor. 1 propose therefore, very briefly, to call attention now 
to some points : — 1. As to the diflerent and differing beds of the 
white chalk, by which 1 mean, that which lies above tile chalk 
marl : and II. As to the causes of the frequent confusion which 
exists in the detemiination of thetrue position of chalk fossils ; — 
which w ill lead us directly to another interesting question, namely 
the faults and dislocations which have taken place in the chalk 
itself, and the time or times at which these have taken place. 

I. There is so much external resemblance between hand spe- 
cimens of the chalk from any of the beds above included, that it 
is little sur])rising if those not familiar with actual sections gene- 
ralize the whole together. 

Dr. Mantell divides the beds of which I am speaking into 

up]>er or fhnty chalk and lower chalk.^^ This division, which 
was made in his ‘ South Downs^ (pp. 79 & 139), is retained in his 
^ Medals of Creation^ (p. 33). The same division is made by 
Mr. Lycll (under different names) in his ^Elemcmts,^ vol. i. p.380 
(ed. 1841), and, though with even less distinctness, in vol, ii. 
p. 180. Mr. Morris, in his ‘Catalogue^ (p. ix), makes a similar 
division, and in Mr. Tennant^s ‘ Stratigraphical List ^ just pub- 
lished by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge a 
like division is made (p. 37). 

In all these cases the presence or absence of flints is made the 
ground of division of the beds. I do not deny that in one }}art 
of the white chalk flints are common, in another part absent or 
rare. But I altogether demur to this being assumed as any basis 
for a natural division, believing that presence or absence to be. 


* In loc, cii. 
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in the proper sense of the word, a mere accident, in no way neces- 
sarily indicative of any change in geological deposit, and one 
which niight happen, and in fact has happened, during the course 
of very different formations, and, as indeed the flinty chalk itself 
proves, at varying periods during the course of any one deposit*. 

We may however find other characters, sufficiently well-marked, 
which lead to positive and well-defined divisions of the white 
chalk. Passing over minor subdivisions, three great divisions 
force themselves upon the observer’s attention where the chalk is 
fully developed, as in the hills and valleys of Kent. Those divi- 
sions may be stated as — 1. the upper chalk, wdiich happens to 
coincide pretty exactly [though by no necessity, as above indi- 
cated] with the chalk having horizontal layers of Hint, and may 
therefore be readily distinguished at a glance ; 2. the middle 
chalk, a chalk as white as the upper chalk and lying immediately 
beneath it; and 3. the lower chalk, which, when wet, has a slightly 
grayer tinge, though, when dry, not thus distinguishable from 
either of the above. It is not unimportant to notice, that the 
distinction drawn by Mr. Lyell (p. 38G) betwcu'u soft white chalk 
and hard white chalk is a distinction which <^111 not hold. The 
upper, middle, and lower chalk is, quite indifferently, liard or 
soft in different places. There arc })laces in which tin' middle 
chalk is so extremely rotten that it is almost impossible to extract 
any fossil entire. This very chalk, again, by long exposure to 
the atrrio.sphere, becomes so extremely hard that it wnll turn the 
edge of any tool, and is, from its extreme hardness, as imjirae- 
ticable as before from its rottenness. 

These three beds are to be distinguished by their organic con- 
tents. It is not my present purpose to enter in detail into these ; 
it is sufficient to call attention t(» the divisions by a few broad in- 
staTice.s. The most unpractised eye will at once j)erei*ivc tlie dif- 
ference in the groups of Terchratulce found in tlui three sev()ral 
beds. The distinctions, not nuirely inodiMcatious, but in marked 
cliaracters, between the Kchinites is very great ; wdiile the Jnoce- 
rami offer the means of no less broad comparison. These last 
abound, in extraordinary number and variety, in the middle 
chalk. The abundance and character of the remains of the ver- 
tebrate animals afford no less important means of marking these 
divisions. I am however for the present content to rest the di- 
stinction between the three beds upon the differences px’csented 

• Mr. Lyell states (as above, p. 380) these layers to be from two to 
four feet distant from each other.*' It will, however, be found, in fact, that 
the diifevences are much more striking. I am acquainted with localities in 
which several succc.ssive beds are found varying from one to two feet apart, 
or less, — underlying which is a mass of chalk, without any layers of flints, at 
least fifteen or twenty feet tliick, but belowr which last other regular layers 
of flints are found. Sec vol. .\ix. of this Journal, ]>. 1.5, note. 
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by the Ventriculida found respectively in each, and which — as I 
shall particularly show when detailing the species of that family, 
— belong, in the three beds, to three distihct and strongly-marked 
groups, a fact which illustrates the importance of the careful in- 
vestigation of any single family, to whatever class it may belong. 
Of the three groups into which I shall show that that family must 
be divided, the first ( Vetitriculiies) is found in the upper chalk ; 
extremely rarely any species of it, and then very doubtfully, in the 
middle chalk : the second {Kephalites) is very rarely, and then 
also doubtfully, found in tlie upper chalk : 1 have never seen a 
single specimen of either from the lower chalk. Of the third 
group [Brachiolites), while some species are perhaps foufid in the 
upper chalk and the same are found in the middle, some of the 
most marked species — differing, with one exception, and even in 
that with a modification of character, from those last named — 
arc found in the lower chalk and even greensand. 

1 have remarked that some species of Ventriculidoi are found 
doubtfully in one or the other bed. This leads me to notice, 

II. The causes of .the doubt and confusion which exist as to 
the true position of many fossils from the chalk, and conse- 
quently as to the character of the respective geological a3ras. 

From the particular mode in which the denudation of the chalk 
has taken })lace, it hajqicns that, in many pits, in many ])arts of 
Kent, the upper part of the same pit exhibits the upper chalk, 
the lower part the middle chalk, while, within five minutes^ walk, 
lies the deep low'er chalk. Now whether fossils be picked up on 
the floor of such a pit or out of blasted blocks, it wull, generally, 
be equally impossible, from the mere hand specimen, to deter- 
mine to which bed it belonged. It is in such pits as these that 
the })i*oblematical Ammonites, &c. have been found ; and it is in 
such pits as these that 1 have picked up the sj)ecimens of A^en- 
triculida3 which I have above assigned as doubtful. It is only by 
very careful and personal examination of individual sites, and not 
merely of localities, that the exact and accurate determination 
can be made. 


Another important source of error is the faults and disloca- 
tions which have taken place in the chalk*. These, in rocks so 
similar as the diflerent beds of the white chalk, escape any 
but the closest attention. The following instance is instructive. 
In the course of the last spring 1 visited, in company with 


^Ir. Morris, the collection of Mr. Harris at Charing. 1 learned 
^hat there had long been a friendly dispute between Mr. Harris 


♦ I do not allude to such faults as Mr. Lyell figures, p. 27. vol. ii. of the 
‘ Elements,’ and which can never mislead, but to cases where white chalk 
only is seen on both sides, with nothing to distinguish the two to the super- 
ficial observer. 

Ann, ^ Mag, N, Hist. Vol. xx. 


24 
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and Mr. Morris (whose stratigraphical skill is probably unri- 
valed) as to whether the pits whence the collection was mainly 
derived were upper or iower chalky and my own impression was 
asked. I unhesitatingly pointed out a large number as from the 
upper chalk, but presently came to some which I was equally 
clear were from a lower bed I was somewhat startled by the 
information that both groups were from the same pit, A per- 
sonal inspection could alone be satisfactory. On reaching the pit 
I found, — %nd it was fully admitted by both gentlemen, — that it 
exhibited, exactly in its centre, a clear line of fault, of which the 
following outhne, from a sketch made on the fipot, may give some 

Fig. 1. 



idea. I immediately pointed out to Mr. Harris that all his fos- 
sils of the one group cauic from the uj>pcr part of th(‘, chalk on 
the left hand of the line a — h ; all those of the otJ^cr gronj) from 
the cliaJk on the right hand of that line. As far as could be 
ascertained from his ])ersonal knowledge and from exact iiiqnii’y 
among the ^vorkmeri, this was found to be the case, and he has 
since informed me that the .suggestion thus made has been of 
material assistance to him in his subsequent observations. The 
fact was, that the former side exhibited the upp(U' chalk, the 
latter much lower beds. Here had a great fault, so great 

that these so different beds lay side by side with one another. 
The whole exposed and unbroken surface of the right-band side, 
shaded in the accompanying sketch, was polished and glistening, 

< — as true a case of slickensides as could be found. The attrition 
had been with stxch force that several large flints were found 
actually crushed in the exact line of fault. The band on the upp 4 |^ 
part of that side is a thin layer of marl to which 1 cannot now 
further allude. The rows of flints on the other side are seen in 
the sketch. 

• I am not, at this time, quite certain whether these were strictly lower 
chalk or middle chalk forms, and it is immaterial to the present point. 
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It is unimportant to the present question whether this is a case 
of fault in the ordinary sense, originating in upheaval or depres- 
sion due to causes acting from below, dr whether it is a case of 
sliding towards the valley. In either case it is equally import- 
ant that it and all such cases should be noted and known ; 
though I have little doubt that it is a true fault. I have since 
met with another case of undoubted true fault — the direction of 
the fault l)eing transverse to the valley — at a distance of about 
twenty miles from the last. Of this also an outline is here given, 
in which a — h will be seen to be the line of fault. Both sides 
exhibit the upper chalk only, but the fault is w'^ell seen owing to 
tlie displacement of the layers of flint*. 


Fig. 2. 



Another plucnonienon, which is found especially in the middle 
chalk, is well-worthy of being here noted, — a phsenomerion not qf 
fault, ])ut of dislocation. In pits which externally appear smooth 
and unbroken, and lying underneath thick bedswhidi are wholly 
undisturbed, the chalk wdll sometimes be found not to lie in 
unbroken or merely jointed strata, but to be made up of huge 
masses, each many tons in weight, and each of the faces of every 
one of which is smooth and polished f. There is no rubbish : all 
is massive : but there has clearly been very much dislocation and 
disturbance, and which must have tukcm})lace before the beds 
lying above were solidified. 

But beyond each of these evidences of motive force in the beds 
%f the wmite chalk another is sometimes found, which also is 

* Many other instances of faults in the chalk have come under my not^e, 
to wliich I shall probably take a future opportunity of alluding more in detail. 

t Something of this kind must explain the case cited by Dr. Mautell, 
‘ South Downs,' p. 149, but the “ brown " colour is not present in the in- 
stances I have before me. 


24 * 
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most frequently exhibited in the middle chalk, and may often 
mislead or puzzle the observer. In this case the dislocation may 
best be explained by dek'ribing the chalk as knotty. One of the 
huge masses before named, when broken up, occasionally (by no 
means always) presents a very remarkable appearance. It is full of 
extremely hard lumps which separate readily from each other and 
which seem as if made up of bundles of threads, — a character which 
is often more than merely supeihcial. It will be clear that, as the 
dislocation last-named could not take place without some of the 
masses being violently compressed and distorted, when that com- 
pression and distortion took place, the component parts of the 
mass, according to the tenacity or cohesion of its various organic 
contents and the varying degrees of its partial consolidation, 
would necessarily assume the characters which are thus exhibited. 
I have collected many interesting illustrations of these ])h}eno- 
mena, — having found many organic remains quite j)crfect as to 
condition, but divided in the middle by one of these knots. In 
one instance an unfortunate fish has had the fore part of his head 
driveh from its ])lace by a knot, which, while pushing it three 
inches forward horizontally, has pushed it two inches vertically 
down. The stride caused by the friction are usually very clear in 
such cases. 

Sometimes the knots assumevery peculiar forms. 

Specimens, very regularly striated, arc^ often sold 
by dealers as fossil wood, and the specimen lu re 
figured might easily be placed in that convenient 
group — the Coprolites. The knots in this in- 
stance arc unusually regular. Several were found, 
one above the other, like the joints of a stem. 1 
brought away the two figured. 

As to the time at which these forces acted upon 
the chalk, it would seem that they have not been 
confined to any one age. As far as my observa- 
tions extend, the dislocations above-noticed have 
been temporary and arc principally confined to 
one bed and sera, — the middle chalk. faults, 
on the contrary, have been more extensive through 
the beds. The former therefore took place before 
the close of the secondary period and before the 
superposition of the upper chalk. The latter must 
have taken place at a much later period*, and we 
arc not altogether without evidence that it was 
comparatively recent. Some time ago I obtained, 
from the solid chalk, the well-preserved tooth of a 
fossil horse. Without entering into any nice ques- 
tion as to whether this belongs to the species 

♦ It iji unnecesHury to alKiclc now to the cases of shivered flints in beds, 


Fig. 3. 
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distinguished by Professor Owen as characteristic of the Miocene 
or of the Drift*, it is sufficient that his eye at once recognized it 
as a fossil form. I was careful to ascertain the exact details of the 
spot wherein it was imbedded. The pit was near the top of one 
of the highest hills in Kent, on or near which was no diluvium 
whatever, and a vegetable soil of hardly appreciable thickness. 
There was no fissure, nor would any disturbance of the bed have 
been noticed without very close inspection. That inspection 
however showed that there had been some displacement, which, 
though the two walls were then so close that the blade of a knife 
could not be inserted, had doubtless once yawned, antt thus en- 
abled this mammalian fossil of the tertiary beds to lodge deep 
down ill what it might be hard to persuade many was not solid 
undisturbed chalk. It was middle chalk on each side of the 
line, so that the amount of relative displacement could not be 
ascertained. The tooth was found about twenty feet from the 
present surface. 

1 have thus endeavoured to call the attention of observers to 
some of the conditions which should be borne in mind b^ those 
who, in investigating the chalk formation, geologically or palse- 
ontologically, would avoid the danger of making the “ labyrinth 
of their fellow-labourers more dense by the accumulation of 
false facts.^^ 


XXXIII . — Description o/Clinteria Hofihicisteri, a new species of 
the famil If Cctoniadic, from North India, By Adam White, 
F.L.S., Assistant Zool. Dep. British Museum. 

C ETON I A (ClINTERTa) HoFFM ElSTEllI. 

C. viridescenti-fusca supra obscura, subtus nitida; pilosa; thorace 
albo-marginato, lineaque media alba ; scutello albo ; elytris albo- 
marginatis margine interna linea alba, ramulos 2 aut 3 einittente, 
vitta submargitiali rubra, ct linea subinterrupta subobliqua rne- 
diana ; margine suturac postica vitta alba interrupta ; pygidio albo, 
bruimeo margin ato. 

Hab. in India. Mus. Brit, et “ E. India House.’" Dr, Horsfield, 

Head cupreous ; antennse reddish ; legs and the under parts 
* of a dark purplish coppery red, without spots, clothed with long- 
ish oebrey gray hairs ; the hairs similar in colour on the upper 

as, though tliey are shivered, the strata have not been dislocated and do not 
therefore aflect the present point. They are of course evidence of some 
powerful agitation, which was probably the same which, in other spots, pro- 
duced these faults. 

* Brit. Foss. Mammals, pp. 383, 392. 
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parts, but shorter and giving a yellowish gray tinge to the white 
parts. 

The figure represents the insect magnified 
twice its natural size. I might have given 
a more elaborate description ; but as there 
did not occur to me in its examination 
any very remarkable difference in structure 
between this and the alhed species mentioned 
beneath, the above mav suffice. 

In general form and look this species has 
considerable resemblance to C, spilota, Hope, 

Gray^s Zool. Misc. p. 25, of which the C. 
himalayensis figured by Gory and Percheron 
may be considered a local variety, and perhaps 
also the C. confinis, Hope, Zool. Misc. 25, Gory and Perch, t. 77. 
f. 5, Burm. Handb. iii. p. 304 ; but its shortness, hairiness, mark- 
ings and other characters specified above, will at once distinguish 
it ; and better still the accompanying woodcut, carefully draw n 
by Mr. William Wing from the Museum specimen, will at onc<^ 
establish the difference. 

Dr. W. Hoffrneistcr, in memory of whom this very distinct and 
charming species of Cetonia is named, passed through Loudon 
on his way to India. His amiability, earnestness and intelligence 
would have soon, had In? lived, gained him a n^putation like tliat 
of his uncle Prof. Lichtenstein of Berlin. In India lie was at- 
tached as physician to the suite of Prince- Waklemar of Prussia, 
and at the battle of Perozeshah w^as killed while attending on the 
prince, who insisttjd on sharing with Lord Hardingc the honour- 
able danger of advancing in front of the line to encourage the 
British troop.s. Dr. llofiraeister was much attached to the study 
of insects, and seemed well acquainted with the European forms. 
In his letters to his friends from the East Indies, published 
after his death by Dr. A. Hoffineister, he has given good proof 
of his powers, his shrewd observations and his affectionate dis- 
position. 

In the next number of the ^Annals’ will be given a continua- 
tion of remarks on, and additions to, ‘‘^thc list of Cetoniadous 
insects in the collection of the British Muscimi.^^ 
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XXXIV. — On Conjugation in the Diatomaceae. By G. H. K. 

Thwaites, Lecturer on Botany and Vegetable Physiology at 
the Bristol Medical School. 

[With a Plate.] 

To the Editors of the Annals of Natural History. 

Gentlemen, 2 Kingsdown Parade, Bristol, Oct. 6, 1847. 

T AM now cuablod to make some interesting additions to my 
previous papers on Conjugation in the Diato7nace{p, the result of 
a very attentive examination of the species tlierein reforfed to, as 
well as of others which it has since been my good fortune to 
detect with conjugated frustiiles. 

In my last communication 1 stated that the sporangia of the 
four species there named bore a close resemblance to the frustulcs 
of Cocconamn^ and that the sporangia of CocconoMa lanceolatmn 
differed aj)])arently in no resp<‘>cl but in size from the frustulcs of 
that species. At that time I suspected, but had not evidence 
sufficient to prove it* with certainty, that in tlie other three spe- 
(ues adverted to the sjioraiigia became eventually similar in form 
to their j)arent frustulcs, and that the Cocconema-likc appearance 
was mertdy that of their immature condition ; such I can now 
state ])ositively to be the fact as respects the seven species wliich 
ha^'c occuri'cd to me with mature sjiorangia, as I have succeeded 
in tracing the change to the form of the frustule so satisfactorily 
as to leave not tln^ shadow of a doubt in my own mind as to the 
fact ; and not only can I venture to state thus much, but also can 
with equal certainty affirm that the sporangia, like the frustulcs, 
undergo fissiparoiis division ; and that in the two species of Gam- 
phoncma meutioiied in this paper, they become stalked like the 
latter, so as to make their mutual resemblance still more striking. 
Tliis circumstance lessens the probability of frustulcs and their 
s])orangia being described as distinct species, especially as it is 
also tlic fact that, although sporangia far exceed in size their 
identical parent frustulcs, they may not be at all or but very 
slightly larger than ordinary frustules of the same species do 
sometimes liecomc. It seems to me likely, however, that Kiitz- 
ing^s ‘‘ Epii/iemia Veriagus^^ is the sporangium of Eunotia tur- 
* gidoj Ehr. 

It will be seen by the accompanying Plate, that in most of the 
species there figured the conjugated frustulcs become divided into 
two separate halves to allow of the escape of their contained endo- 
chronic; in Gomphonema ininutissimum ninl Fragilaria pcciinalis, 
however, the endochrome escapes by a slit at one end of the frus- 
tule. Fragilaria peclinalis differs too, it will be observed, from 
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all the others in one sporangium only, instead of two, being pro- 
duced from the pair of conjugated frustules. This sporangium, 
which is at first cylindrical, soon assumes a flattened somewhat 
quadrangular form, and in many, but not in all cases, undergoes 
fissiparous divisioS before it has put on the exact appearance of a 
frustule of the Fragilaria, 

Jt cannot be doubted that in a physiological point of view the 
ph?enomcna here brought forward are of great value, and there 
are many questions relating to impregnation in plants and ani- 
mals upon which they may have an important bearing. I pur- 
pose in an early communication sending some observations on this 
subject foi* insertion in your valuable periodical. 

I am. Gentlemen, your very obedient servant, 

G. H. K. ThW AITES. 

P.S. October 23, 1847. My valued correspondent, the Rev. 
'William Smith of ^Vareham, has recently sent me specimens of a 
iu‘W and very beautiful species of Schizoncina (which I pur])ose 
figuring and describing under the name of mbcofKprens)^ some 
of the frustules of which I was fortunate; enough to detect in a 
conjugated state : the sporangia are produced in a similar way to 
those of Cocconema, I am indebted to the same gentleman for 
the opportunity of discovering the conjugated frustules of Ennofia 
zebra i Ehr. (which a good deal resemble those of E, turgida), 
Epit hernia gibha, Kiitz., and Fra gil aria pectmalis^ sent amongst 
other interesting Algfe from his neighbourhood. 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XXII. 

Fig. A. 1. Filament of FragUaria pect 'malisj Lyng. ; side view of frustule. 

— 2 to 5 inclusive. The same sjjecies in conjugation, exhibiting the 

sporangium in various stages of development. 

— r> and 7. Mature sporangia FragUaria pertinalis. 

Fig. B. 1. Frustules of Go7«/j//o/«'w/a Ag. 

— 2, 3 and 1. The same species in conjugation. 

— .5. Mature sporangia, become stalked like the frustules. 

Fig. C. 1. Coccovema lanccvlatum., Khr. 

— 2 and 3. The same in conjugation. 

Fig.D. 1. Gomphoncmay i\. 

— 2 and 3. Different views of the same in conjugation. 

Fig. E. 1 . Cocconema Cisiala, Khr. 

— 2. The same species in conjugation. 

Fig. F. 1 . Fpithemia yibba^ Kiitzing. 

— 2. The same in conjugation. 
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Monographia Heliceornm Viventium, Auctorc Ludovico Pfeiffee, Dr. 

Leipsic ; London, Williams and Norgate. 

Aftkr the lapse of many years, this long-announced publication 
has at length made its appearance. The well-known lengthened 
researches of the author, and his personal inspection of the typical 
specimens in the chief museums and more important private collec- 
tions of Europe, have excited a more than ordinary feeling of interest 
respecting it, — a sentiment which the profound knowledge of his sub- 
ject displayed by him in his intercourse with conchologists during 
his recent visit to England has by no means tended to allay. It is 
solely by that undivided attention to one particular branch of na- 
tural history, which has been devoted to the investigation of the 
Snails by Dr. Pfeiffer, that the unravelling of that tangled mass of 
synonyms, which the presumptuous ignorance of tyros and the care- 
less indolence of compilers have alike generated and fostered, can suc- 
cessfully be attempted ; and the author’s comparison of types and 
frequent correspondence with other winters upon conchology com- 
bine in giving a stamp of authority to his labours. The first part 
only of this monograph of Helices is as yet before the public : we 
learn however from the accompanying prospectus that the remainder 
will be issued at no distant interval, and that the entire work will 
occupy two octavo volumes. In 160 pages are contained diagnoses 
of between four and five hundred species of shells ; the total number 
intended to be described is 2100. I'his is an immense increase to 
our knowledge of this family, the aggregate species of the several 
genera included by our author under Hdix amounting in the pages 
of Lamarck to 224, of the second edition of the ‘ Animaux sans Ver- 
tebres’ by Deshayes to 536, and in Ferussac’s great work to 573. 
7’he following genera are regarded by Dr. Pfeiffer as coming within 
the limits of his work : Anostoma, Tomigerus, Streptaxis, Odontostoma 
{Proserpina), Helix (including Carocolla and Na?iina), Bulimus, Acha- 
tina, Pupa, Cylindrella, Daudehaj'dia, Vitrina, Succinea, Balen, Tor- 
natellina, and Clausilia. As no less than 1132 species belong to Helix 
proper, a very elaborate sectional arrangement is proposed for faci- 
litating their determination ; without which assistance indeed, the 
toil of searching through some hundreds of descriptions in ascertain- 
ing the name of a single specimen, would be insufferably tedious. 
And yet this praiseworthy subdivision is neglected in the majority of 
conchological monographs which are annually appearing ! 

• The language in w'hich the results of the author’s observation and 
reflection during a period of ten years (as he informs us) is commu- 
nicated to his readers, is that universal medium of communication 
among naturalists, the Latin tongue ; not sparingly used for brief 
diagnoses, betraying too often the WTiteris inability to express him- 
self satisfactorily and lucidly in it, followed by longer notes in his 
vernacular explanatory of his meaning, but written throughout in 
that classic dialect, without the interpolation of a single word of his 
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native speech. This will doubtlessly ensure it a widely extended 
circulation ; the practice of each individual writer describing liis sup- 
posed new species in his own particular language, of course limiting 
the perusal of his work to those conversant with that tongue, and 
entailing great confusion (where the work is not illustrated) through 
foreigners reproducing the species under other appellations through 
a justifiable ignorance (since a knowledge of all the tongues of Europe 
cannot be expected from any man, and their acquisition would leave 
but little leisure to be devoted to the study of nature) of their prior 
publication. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that no plates accompany the letter- 
press, the references being frequently to unpublished (at least they 
have nob as yet reached us in England) figures in Kuster's costly and 
bulky edition of Chemnitz’s ‘Conchylien Cabinet,’ a book, whose pro- 
tracted periodical issue and the rudeness of execution in its earlier 
plates, combined with the comj)arative want of research displayed by 
the editor in the earlier portion of it, have almost excluded it from 
our libraries in England, and rendered us ignorant how much valu- 
able matter is engulfed in the more recent numbers, wherein in- 
deed a very considerable number of hitherto unpublished species 
have ot late ajipeared. An atlas of engravings after the fashion of 
Kossmasler’s * Iconography of the European Land and Frcsliwatcr 
Shells,’ and produced at a similar moderate charge, would prove a 
most valuable companion to Dr. Pfeiffer’s text, and would not (we 
believe) be unappreciated by the public. 

In conclusion we may state, that there is througliout exhibited a 
sound and practical acquaintance with conchologicai literature, par- 
ticularly with that of England ; and with a singular frankness, such 
species as the author has himself been unable to recognize arc indi- 
cated by a symbolic mark. This latter proceeding may appear un- 
important, yet how many difficulties could be solved, were wc thus 
enabled to ascertain the exact extent of an author’s acquaintance with 
the established species previous to his constitution of new ones ! 


Fauna littoralis Norvogia, oder Besclireihung md Ahbildmgen neuer 
oder wenig hekannten SeethUre. nebst Beobachlungcn liber die Orga~ 
nisation, Lebensweisc u. Entwkkelung dcrselhen von M. Saks, Doctor 
der Philosophic, &c. Erstes Heft, rait 10 Kupfertafeln. Chris- 
tiania, 1846. 

The first number of a very interesting w'ork which we are anxious 
to recommend to the 8up])ort of British zoologists. It is written in 
the German language with the characters of the new genera and spe- ♦ 
cies in Latin ; it is in folio, and this number contains 94 pages and 
10 plates, weU-engraved and uucoloured. ’The species illustrated 
are — 

1 . Byncoryna Barsii, Ldv. 

2. PoDocoHYNA, a ucw gciius, = Hydractinia of Van Beneden ; and 
the P. carnea, Sars, is very probably the same as the Hydractinia 
rosea, Van Beneden. 
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3. Perigonimus (nov. gen.). “ Polypi pallio membranaceo, tu- 
buloso, gemmis matri similibus imperfectis ramo«o, capitulo molliori 
non retractili, afiixi ; tentaculis sub ore verticillatis, biserialibus. 
Gemmae matri dissimiles et ovis carentes non in capitulis, sed in caule 
ramulisque sparsae, campanulata;, cirris marginalibus quatuor.*’ P. 
fuuscoides is the only species : it seems related to the Campanularia 
dumosa of British autliors. 

4. Cyt(£is octopunctata ; a new species without a Latin diagnosis, 
but well-figured. 

5. Pennatula borealis f “ 16 ad 31 pollicaris, valde elongata, rubra ; 
piunulis breviusculis, semilunaribus, apicem versus longioribus et 
imbricatis, basin versus minoribus et magis distantibus, cellulis po- 
lyporum in seriebus 2 — 3 irregularibus dispositis ; rhachide ftngusto ; 
stii)ite (sterili) tertiam ad quintam totius partem a^quante, fusiform!, 
parte bulbosa antice margine elevato et supra papillis sanguineis. 
Polypi albidi, tentaculis 8 pinnatis apicc acuminatis, pinnulis Ion- 
gioribus sctaceis.’' A very fine species. 

6. Lucernaria quadricornisy Mull. =z L. fascicularis, Flem. 

7. Lvcernaria auricula, Rathke. 

8. Lucurnaria cijathiformis, nov. ap. ^ 

9. AuAcnNACTis (nbv. gen.). Animal liberum, molle, natans ; 
corpus hrevlter cylmdr'icum, parvum, buai rotundata, disco suctorio 
carente ; os seriebus teiitaculoruin non retractilhim dutibus circum- 
datum, cxtcrioribus longissimis, intcrioribus brcvibus.*' One species 
is known, which M. fSars calls A. albida. It may be compared to a 
detached head of a Tubularia floating at freedom in the sea. 

10. Agalmoi’sis (nov. gen.). “ Partes cartilagineee sui)criores sen 
natatoriaj ut in Agahnata ; iiiferiores numcrosa', solida*, triangulares, 
sparsai, non tubum componontes, sed modo uiia earum extremitate 
canali rej)r-o'luctorio aflixw cseterumque liberal, pro emissionc tubu- 
lorum suctoriorum ac tentaculorum iibicunque fissuras prsebentes. 
Canalis reproductorius longissimus, tubulos suctorios, vesiculas varirn 
formai et tentacula ofTerens. 'Pentacula ramulis clavatis (clava varia; 
forma;) obsita.” I’lic only species is named A. elcgans, and well it 
is entitled to its designation. It is described and figured in the best 
manner of the author. 

11 . Diphyes truncata (nov. sp.), “ partibus utrisque cartilagineis 
cor])ori.s pentagonis : anteriori pyramidali, postice truncata absque 
appendicibus ; j)Ostcriori utraque extremitate truncata, postice infra 
Hp])eudicc horizontali foliacca margine inciso ; cavitatibus natatoriis 
a;qualibus. Squarais in canali reproductorio cartilagineis fornicatis 
margine integro.” 

^ 12. Diphyes biloba (nov. sp.), “ partibus utrisque cartilagineis cor- 

poris fere, ut in praecedenti specie, sed anteriori postice suj)ra cavi- 
tatem natatoriam appendice horizontali foliacea biloba, lobis rotun- 
datis ; posteriori qiiam priori multo minori ; squamis in canali repro- 
ductorio cartilagineis fornicatis margine quadrideiitato.'' 

13. Echimster sangiiinolcntus = sanguimlenta, Miill. = 

Echinasler Sarsii, Miill. and Trosch. The development of the spe- 
cies is minutely traced and elaborately described and figured. 
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14. Asteracanihion Mullcri, Sars. 

15. Salpa runcinata, Chamisso. A very elaborate history of the 
species. 

16. Salpa spinosa, Otto. Described with fullness equal to the 
preceding, 

17. Filograna implexa. Berk. 

18. Oligobranciius (nov. gen.). Corpus teres arenicoliforrae 
Cauda attenuata, segmentoruw quodque ex annulis quatuor compo- 
situm. Caput distinctum, antice truncatum, tentaculis duobus bre- 
vibus; os subtus proboscide breviasima inerme; anus terminalis 
cirris quatuor. Pinnae in segmento quoque utrinque duae discretae 
ex mammillis cum fasciculis setarum capillarium coiistantes, in seg- 
mentis anticis 14 — 15 absque appendicibus, in reliquis vero et cirro 
supcriori et inferiori conico seu fusiformi ornatae. Branchiaruin ar- 
busculaeformium ramosissimarum paria quatuor in segmentis anticis 
corporis supra et pone pinnas in dorso.*' This genus* as Sars after- 
wards learned, is the same as the Scalibregma of H. Hathke instituted 
in 1843; but it is doubtful whether Sars’ species — Oligohranchtis 
rosens—\s> the same as the Scalibregma inflatum of Ratlike ; the jiro- 
babilitv is that they are distinct. There is reason to believe that the 
genus Travisia of Dr. Johnston (1840) will have to merge also in 
Scalibregma ; the Travisia apparently having been imperfectly and 
erroneously characterized from the bad condition of the specimen in 
the Doctor's possession : see Ann. Nat. Hist, iv. p. 375. An exami- 
nation of a living individual of Travisia is required to clear up all 
doubts. 

hi the Press, 

We are glad to learn that a new work on the British Shells and 
Mollusca, the joint production of Prof. E. Forbes and Mr. Sylvanus 
Hanley, which is intended to aj»j)ear in Van A^oorst’s series of British 
Zoology, is considerably advanced. All the known species are pro- 
posed to be delineated, and seventeen of tlic copper plates are already 
engraved by Mr. Sowerby, jun. 

Professor Daubeny of Oxford has in the press, and nearly ready 
for publication, a new and much enlarged edition of his Description 
of Active and Extinct Volcanos. 

The present Edition will be found to contain nearly twice the 
amount of matter included in tlie preceding one, embracing not only 
such new facts and observations with respect to volcanos as have 
been brought to light since its first appearance in 1 826, but likewise 
the allied phsenomena of Eiirthquakos and Thermal Springs, as weH 
as a fuller discussion of the theories connected with those subjects. 

A work is in preparation by Mr. H. E. Strickland and Dr. A. G. 
Melville on the Natural History and Osteology of the Dodo, the 
Solitaire, and other extinct birds of Mauritius, Bourbon and Rodri- 
guez. It will be published in 4to by Mr. Lovell Reeve, and will be 
illustrated by numerous lithographic plates, woodcuts and other en- 
gravings. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 22, 1847, — Harpur Gamble, Esq., M.D., in the Chair. 

On the PoiicupiNEs of the Older or Eastern Continent, with 

DESCRIPTIONS OF SOME NEW SPECIES. By J. E. GrAY, EsQ., 

F.R.S., F.Z.S. etc. 

This genus, on account of the similarity of the appearance of the 
species, has been very imperfectly examined. M. F. Cuvier, in the 
eleventh volume of the ‘ M6moires du Museum,* has given a paper 
on the crania and teeth of the family, and divided them into genera, 
forming those of the old world, which alone came within' the scope 
of this communication, into two : the first he calls Hystrix, and 
liguces as the ty]>e a skull which he considers as that of the Porcu- 
pme of Italy ; and formed a second genus under the name of Acan- 
thion for a skull brought by Leschenault from Java, and a skeleton 
described by Daubenton (HufFon, H. N. xii. t. 53) in the Paris Mu- 
seum. He gives a general description and some observations on the 
relative size of the face and brain-cavity, rather than a character for 
these genera, and no tlistinctive character by which the two*species 
of the genus Acunihion can be recognized. 

The Baron Cuvier does not take any notice of the genus Acanthion 
in the second edition of the ‘ R6gne Animal' (i. 215). but merely 
observ^es that the Indian and African species have their heads less 
swollen ; but he formed for the fasciculated Poratpinc (H. fasciculata) 
a genus under the name of Atherura, characterized by the muzzle 
not being swollen, and the tail elongated and not prehensile. Some 
authors, as Fischer (Synopsis Mam. i. 267, ii. 602), have considered 
this animal as the one on which F. (hivier established his genus 
Acanthion. See on this subject the excellent remarks of Mr. Bennett 
on the gardens and menageries of the Zoological Society, i. 176. 

J. F. Brandt, in the ‘ Memoires de I'Acaderaie Imperiale cles Sci- 
ences de Saint Petershourg' for 1835, on the Rodent in the mu- 
seum of that Academy, has also overlooked M. F. Cuvier's genus, 
and he observes, “ The genus Acanthion of F. Cuvier I add to the 
genus Ifystrix, on account of the resemblance of the cranium of 
H. hernitorostris with that of Acanthion Daubentonii. G. Cuvier, 
although he proposed the new' genus Athenira, does not say a W'ord 
TeB\}&cting Acanthion in the new edition of the * Regne Animal' ; and 
I should almost conclude from his words under the genus Ilystrix 
(i. 215), — ‘ there are (in the genus Hystrix) species with the head 
* less swollen ;' that he himself regarded the quotation Acanthion and 
Hystrix as one and the same.” — Mtm. Acad. Petersb. 1835, 267, note. 

I may here remark, that the skull figured by M. F. Cuvier as that 
of the Italian Porcupine does not agree with our specimen of the skull 
of the Euroj)ean species, and belongs to what I have considered the 
genus Acanthion, as I keep the name of Hystrix for the old Linnsean 
species H. cristata : tiiat the skull figured by Brandt as a new species, 
under the name of Hystrix hernitorostris, does agree with our speci- 
men from Xanthus, which I regard as the European species ; and 
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though he compares it in the note above quoted with F. Cuvier's 
figure of the genus Acanthion, it differs from that figure in most im- 
portant characters ; while the skull which Brandt figures for that of 
Hystrix cristata very nearly resembles F. Cuvier's figure above re- 
ferred to, which represents, according to the characters pointed out 
in this communication, what I regard as the genus Acanthion. 

Having had the opportunity of comparing the various skulls and 
skeletons of the species of this genus contained in the British Mu- 
seum with the skulls of the Indian species in the collection of Colonel 
Cautley, and with the three skulls in the collections of the Zoological 
Society, I have been induced to make the following communication 
to the Meeting, as containing the results of this examination, and 
with the, hope of calling the attention of the Members to the neces- 
sity of further attention to this hitherto neglected genus. These 
skulls form themselves into three groups, and that I may not encum- 
ber science with new names, I have used the tlircje already proposed 
by the brothers Cuvier, though the characters I have given for the 
genus Acanthion may not be such as M. F. Cuvier had in his mind 
when he formed the division. 

Synopsis of the Genera. 

I . Tail short ; skull convex above ; the nasal and intermaxillaiy hones 
large to (or to behind) the front edge of the orbit ; the {upper) grinders 
all with a fold on the inner side. 

1. Hystiux. The intermaxillary broad and truncated, and as wide 
behind as before. The grinders oblong, longer than broad, with 
one very distinct fold on the inner and three or four on the outer 
side. 

2. Acanthion. The intermaxiUary triangular, tapering behind; 
the grinders subcylindrical, not longer than broad, with a distinct 
fold on the inner and two or three on the outer side. 

II. Tail elongate^ tufted at the end ; skull nearly flat above ; the nasal 
and intermaxillary hones short, not nearly reaching to the front of 
the orbits. Intermaxillary narrow, truncated behind; the front 
(upper) grinders (and perhaps all but the last) without any fold on 
the inner side. 

3. Atherura. 

1. Hystrix. 

Tail short; crown and nape crested ; spines subcylindrical, striated ; 
the skull very vride, swollen, convex above; the nasal and intermaxilla- 
ries large, reaching to the line even with the front edge of the orbit. 
The interrnaxillaries very large, broad, oblong, as wide behind as 
before, and truncated behind ; the palate wide between the grinders ; 
the grinders oblong, longer than broad. The development of the face 
is produced by the dilatations of the hinder part of the intermaxillary 
bones. 

1. Hystrix cristata, Linn., &c. (Crested Porcupine) , 

H. hirsutirostris, Mim. Petersb. 1835, 375, t. 8. f. 3 — 6. 

Black ; spines of the sides greyish, softish, subcylindrical ; of the 
back thick, tapering, with several black rings and a moderate white 
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tip. The upper part of the intermaxillary wider than the width of 
the nasal. Skull very convex and wide, the palate wider than the 
width of the teeth. „ 

Inhab. South Europe and Africa. 

The spines are described from a specimen from South Africa, pre- 
sented to the Museum by Dr. W. Burchell, and the skull, from that 
of an Italian specimen, received from a menagerie, and a young 
skull with "only three grinders, brought from Xanthus and presented 
to the British Museum by G. ScharfF, Esq. 

The skull figured by Brandt, Mem. Acad. Petersb. 1B35, t. 8.f. 3, 
4,5, 6, as that of his Hystrix hirsutirostris, well represents the skull 
of the young H, crisiata from Xanthus. 

llic skull of the Italian porcupine figured by F. Cuviqr, and of 
H, cristata figured by Brandt, do not belong to the species above 
described. 

2. Hystrix leucurus, Sykes, Proc.Zool.Soc,, {Indian Porcupine), 

Hystrix cristata, Bennett, Gard.St Menag, ZooL Soc. 171 : fig. good. 

Black ; 6j)ines of the throat white-tipped (forming a half- collar) ; 
of the sides rigid, angular, of the back very long, slender, Yidth 
several black rings, and a very long, slender, white tip. Skiill elon- 
gate, rather narrow ; the hinder part of the intermaxillary as wide as 
the nasal. The jialatc narrow, not wider than the wddth of the teeth. 

Inhab. Bombay. Dukhun, Colonel Sykes. Nepal, B. H. Hodgson, 
Plsq., N. India. 

The above description is taken from two adult and one young spe- 
cimens in the British Museum, — one presented by Colonel Sykes and 
the others by B. H. Hodgson, Esq., — tw^o skulls from Mr. Hodgson’s 
specimens, three skulls from Colonel Cautley’s collection, and a skull 
in the museum of the Zoological Society. 

The young skull, wliich has three well-developed and worn grind- 
ers, is the same length as the young skull of //. cristata from Xaft- 
thus, w'hich has the third grinder partly developed. The Nepal skull 
is much less swollen, less convex above, and nearly one-third nar- 
rower, and the teeth are smaller, occupying about one-fourth less 
space than the three teeth in the European skull. 

1 may observe, that though these skulls preserve a very distinct 
character, yet they vary so much amongst themselves as to show 
tliat skulls afford no better character for the distinction of species 
than any ‘Other single character, such as colour, but can only be 
dcj)ended on when taken in connexion with the rest of the organi- 
zation. 

• In Colonel Cautley’s collection there are three adult skulls (nos. 32, 
34, 35) of this species from Northern India ; they agree nearly in 
size and in the comparative width of the intermaxillary and nasal 
bones ; one differs from the other tw^o considerably in the width be- 
tw^een the orbits, and slightly in the convexity of the frontal line. 
They are all much larger than Mr. Hodgson’s specimen from Nepal. 

No. 34 is peculiar for having a fifth grinder appearing behind the 
fourth on the left side above. 

This species is easily known by the very elongate slender spines 
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of the back and by the form of the intermaxillary, though they are 
subject to some variation. 

The figures by Harvey published by Mr. Bennett above- quoted 
well represent the elongated drooping dorsal spines of this species. 
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•J. Acantiiion. 

Tail short; crown and nape not crested. Spikes short, flattened 
and channeled above. Skull ratijer elongate, convex above ; the 
nasal and intermaxillary reaching to the line even with the front, or 
even to the middle of the orbit ; the intennaxillarics triangular, nar- 
rowed behind ; the palate moderately wide between the grinders ; 
the grinders subcylindricai, not longer than l)road. 

F. Cuvier established his genu.*^ Acanthlon on a skull and .skeleton 
in the Paris Museum. He gave as the character the less convexity 
of the head and the smaller size of the nose ; but he takes no notice 
of the size and form of the intermaxillary, which appears to be the 
best character of the group. 

M. G. Cuvier and Brandt have not adopted M. P'.Cuvier s genus. 

This genus presents two very distinct sections : — 

* The nasal very long, broad to the middle of the orbit. Acanthion. 
t Malar bone simple. Palatine opening parallel. 

1. Acanthion Hodosonii, n. s. Lesser Indian Porcupine. 

Crown and nape without any crest. Blackish brown, neck with a 
very narrow indistinct white collar. Spines of the head and neck 
slender, bristle-like ; of the front half of the body short, angular, 
acute, with a deep groove ; of the hinder part of the back longer, with 
a very small pale tip and some white ones ; some of the latter are 
moderately long and thick, with a black end ; and others are longer 
and slenderer, with a subcentral black band. Skull rather elongate, 
narrowed before the orbit; the intermaxiliaries veiy^ narrow, and rather 
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acute behind. Pali^tine opening narrow and nearly parallel. Malar 
bone moderately wide, and rather gradually narrowed behind. The 
nasal holes large ; the front end of the nasal over the base of the 
upper cutting- teeth, 

Inhab. India. Nepal; B. H. Hodgson, Esq. 

I'he spinous process of the second cervical vertebra is very large 
and recurr ed ; of the first dorsid is shorter than the second or others ; 
the ribs are 15*15, very broad and large. The caudal vertebrae are 
deficient. 

This species is described from a half-grown specimen and its skull, 
and a skeleton of an adult animal from Nepal, presented to the British 
Museum by B. H. Hodgson, E.sq. 

# 

ft Malar bone vnth a deep notch behind. Palatine opening diverging . 

2. Acantiiion CuviEiii, n, 8. 

Pore epic d’ltalie, F. Cvv. Mf'm. Mua. ix. t. 20*. f. 1. Skull. 

Hystrix cristata, Brandt. Mem. Petersb. 1835, t. 8. f. 1, 2. Skull. 

Black ? Spines ? Skull very convex above, very wide over and 
before the orbits. The hinder part of the intermaxillary rather broad, 
and rounded at the end. The palatine openings wide, and diverging 
from each other behind, 'i'he malar bone very broad in front, narrow 
behind, 'i'he nasal hole verj* large ; the front edge of the nasal far 
back behind the base of the cutting- teeth. 

Inhab. ? Mus. Zool. Soc. 

'This .sjjecies is described from an adult skull, with the hinder part 
of the upper surface cut away, which is contained in the museum of 
the Zoological Society. It agrees in almost every particular with 
the skull figured by Brandt and F. Cuvier as that of the European 
Porcupine. Brandt’s figure is just half, and Cuvier’s rather more than 
half the size of this specimen. Brandt’s figure is most characteristic, 
both in the posterior position of the nasal Ixme and the notch in the 
lower edge of the orbit produced by the sudden narrowing of the 
malar bone. 

** Bkull narrower in front. Nasal bone moderate to the front edge 
of the orbits. Malar hone with an obtuse post-orbilal process. 
Acantheeium. 

3. Acanthion javanicum. Short-spine Porcupine. 

Acantiiion javanicum, F. Cuvier, Mem. Mus. ix. t, 1. f. 3, 4. From 
a skull ; and Mus. Leyden. 

• Hystrix brevispinosus, Wagner, 

H. torquatus. Mus. ? 

Greyish black, throat with a large square white spot. Spines of 
the head elongate setaceous ; of the front half of the body short, 
dark, with a deep groove and a white tip ; of the hinder part of the 
back longer, more cylindrical, white, with a black tip and bands ; of 
the under-side of the tail wdiite ; the sides with a few scattered, very 
slender, white spines. The palate narrowed behind. Condyles of 
Ann. ^ Mag. N. Hist. Vol. xx. 25 
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the skull small. Dorsal vertebrae thifteen, with thirteen pair of rather 
elongate slender ribs ; the spinous process of the first dorsal vertebra 
as long as the second and following ones. The caudal vertebrae 
fifteen. 

Inhab. India ? Java ? 

There is a skin and skeleton of this species in the collection of the 
British Museum : it is a mide which lived in the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens for ten or twelve years. 

M. F. Cuvier established a species under the name of Acanthmi 
javanicum on a skull from Java in the Paris Museum. In the Ley- 
den Museum there are several specimens of this or the next species, 
which they regard as M. F. Cuvier’s species. Neither M. Cuvier’s 
nor my i^ofces on the Leyden specimens enable me to distinguish to 
which the names belong. 

While living in the Surrey Zoological Gardens it bred with a fe- 
male of the Common Crested Porcupine, and produced a hy])rid spe- 
cimen, which, with its skeleton, is now in the British Museum col- 
lection. The animal is intermediate between the two species, having 
only a short compressed crest ; and the skull is equally intermediate 
in character, having the broad palate and ol)long teeth of H. cristata, 
and the more elongated form of the skull and, the triangular inter- 
maxillaries of the male parent. 

4. Acanthion Flemingii. Square -spined Porcupine. 

The palate between the grinders narrow (2| lines), and rather 
wider behind between the last grinders. Condyle of skull large. 

I’he dorsal vertebra! fourteen, with fourteen pair of rather wide 
ribs ; the spinous process of the first dorsal is nearly as long as the 
second and third ; and of the second cervical is large and recurved. 
Caudal vertebrae seventeen. 

Inhal). ? Skull in British Museum. 

Meamrement of Skulls in inches and lines, 

! Aran- I Aran- j i 

Acanthion j ti.ion j thion | j 

Iloilf^sonu. Cuvicri. 1 

‘i rum. j 



Adult. 

Junior. 

Adult. 
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6 
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2 
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8 
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1 

7 

1 
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3 

1 

1 

1 

H 

1 

li 

1 
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1 
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2 
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2 
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We have a skeleton of this species, which was purchased of Mr. 
Bartlett as “ the Square- spined, not Crested Porcupine*' but unfortu- 
nately the skin was not preserved. 

I ought in justice here to remark, that Edward Gerrard, who has 
the preparation and the care of the skeletons in the British Museum 
collection, and Mr. Bartlett both informed me there were osteological 
distinctions between these very distinct species. 

3. Atheruba, Cuvier, 

Tail elongate, tapering, ending in a tuft of peduncled, compressed 
spines. Skull elongate, rather suddenly narrowed in front, rather 
depressed and flattened above. The nasal moderate, not, reaching 
to the front edge of the orbit. The intermaxillary rather tiarrowed 
behind, square at the hinder end. llie malar bone broad in front, 
subtriangular, very narrow behind. The palatine foramen rather 
far apart, linear and rather diverging behind. The grinder subey- 
lindrical. 7'he upper front one with two large folds on the outer 
side, reaching nearly to the inner edge, and with a smaUer fold on 
middle of the outer, and three simQar folds on the hinder edge ; tlie 
other upper grinder with two grooves or folds on outer edge, ^nd one 
on the middle of the inner : these grooves become isolated, oblong 
rings of enamel as the teeth become more worn : the fold on the 
inner side of the last grinder is most distinct. Palate truncate 
behind. 

1. AtIIEBUUA FA.SCICULATA, CuV, 

Landak, Marsden, Hist. Sumatra. Raffles, 

Hystrix macroura, Linn. From Sehn, 

llystrix fasciculata, Shaw. From Buffon. 

Inhab. Sumatra, Raffles; Malacca, Buffon; Celebes, Seba. 

2, Athisrura africana. Ath. fasciculata, “ Cuv./* Bennett, Garden 
and Menag. Zool. Soc. 175. 

luhab. Fernando Po, Lieut. Vidal; Sierra licone, Mr. Frazer. 

.Skull, without lower jaw, in collection of Zool. Soc. 


in. lin. 

Length of skull above 3 9 

iHjngth of nasal 0 11 

Length of palate 2 2 

Length of teeth-line 0 10 

Width at orbit 1 3J 

Width at zygoma beneath 1 9 

Width of valve 0 4 

Width at ear bulla 1 6^ 

Width of condyles 0 11 


“ The animals are found in such plenty (in the colony of Fernando 
Po) as to afford a staple article of food to the inhabitants.” — Bennett, 
1. c. 175. 


25 * 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Description of a neuJ rapacious Bird in the Museum of the Acadeint/ 0 / 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, By John CASsiy, 

Cymindis Wilsonii, nobis. (J. Body above entirely dark brown, 
palest on the head, beneath white ; every feather from chin to under 
tail-coverts crossed by several bars of bright rufous chestnut, and 
these colours extending upwards into a collar around the neck ; fourth, 
fifth and sixth primaries longest and nearlv equal, external webs 
nearly black, internal webs of outer primaries white at base and for 
nearly half their length, the remaining part reddish inclining to 
chestnut, every primary (on its inner web) having tw^o irregularly- 
shaped black marks and tipped with black. Tail of the same colour 
as the back but paler, white at base, and crossed by about four broad 
bars which are nearly black, the second bar from the tip accompanied 
by a narrow, rather indistinct bar of rufous ; tip of tail narrowly edged 
with white. Bill very large, (larger than in any other species of 
this genus,) yellowish white, inclining to bluish hom-colour at base. 

? . Body above entirely slate-colour, palest on the head, beneath 
barred with the same, the bars having a ferruginous tinge. 

Total length of mounted specimen, from tip of bill to end of tail, 
17 inches. 

Hab, Island of Cuba. 

The two specimens here described were presented to the Academy 
by its esteemed member, Richard C. Taylor, Esq. 

The bill in this species is very large in proportion to the size of 
the bird, and it agrees moreover tolerably well with the written 
description of Faico magnirostris, Gmelin ; so does the young Cy- 
mindis uncinatus^ Illig. All authors however, except Dr. Latham, 
clearly understand the F. magnirostris to be the bird figured in Eiil. 
4l>4, which is a common South American species of the genus 

Dr. Latham, in his article on F, magnirostris, Gen. Hist, vol, 1. 
j). 282, gives a description of a bird suspected by him to be the 
species intended by Gmelin, which ai)plies very well to Cymindis 
cayanensiSf Gm., in young plumage, but not to C, Wilsonii. 

I have named this species in honour of Dr. Thomas B. Wilson, as a 
slight tribute to his merits as a man, and his munificence a.s a patron 
of zoological science. — Sillimans Journal for Sept, 1847. 

On the Development of the Echinidae. By Dr. Dufossk. 

The author adds some further facts to the observations previously 
communicated* relative to the development of the Echinus during the 
second period of its embryonal life, that is to say, from the moment 
of the escape of the larva from the egg to that w'hen it becomes fixed. 
Between the sixth and twelfth day after its escape from tlic egg, a 
considerable quantity of agglomerated globules, forming a conical 
mass around the mouth, become apparent. \ cavity is soon produced 
in the centre of this mass, and shortly afterwards the intestinal canal 
becomes evident and is seen to grow gradually longer. At the same 

* See p. 282 of the April Number for thi . year. 
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time tiic entire body is elongated in the same direction and becomes 
perfectly pyriform. The digestive canal when it has reached four- 
fifths of its length curves baclc, the tegumestts of this side are slightly 
depressed, and an aperture is formed there which is the anus. At 
this period a small body formed of three branches, united at one ex- 
tremity, begins to appear beneath the teguments on each side of the 
nunitli ; each branch of these organs, which may be called spurs, sub- 
sequently elongates and divides on the surface of the teguments into 
two or tliree small spines. The body however of the larva of the 
Evhims does not long remain pyriform, it soon assumes the appear- 
ance of a thimble, the aperture being replaced by a simple depres- 
sion. The digestive canal becomes more and more regular, and then 
exhibits three portions well defined by restrictions: the ‘first opens 
into the mouth, and may be called the cesophagus ; the second, which 
is of considerable size, must be regarded as the stomach ; the third, 
which is short and com])arativcly very narrow, is the intestine. — 
Comptes Rendus, Aug. 23, 1847. 

On the Range of the Beaver in the United States, By S. B. Buckley. 

In DcKay^s ‘ Zoology of the State of New York ’ it is erroneously 
stated that^he most soutliern limit of the beaver within the^United 
States is the northern part of the Stale of New York. Inhere were 
h(‘avers living among the mountains of North Carolina in the year 
1842, where 1 saw trees newly cut down by them, and I w’as in- 
formed by my guide that he had seen the beaver, lliis was in Hay- 
wood (.-’uunty, a few miles from Waynesville, on the Big Pigeon 
Uiver, — a wild, rough region, abounding in grand scenery and rarely 
visited by man, being little known even to the hunters. — Sillhnan^s 
Journal for May 1847. 

ENEMIES TO SCIENCE AMONG THE NOBLES, 

A great sensation has everywhere been excited by the fact, that 
men of science in the ])ursuit of knowdedge have been obstructed in 
their peaceful investigations by certain peers and landed proprietors. 
The ])ublic j)ress lias indignantly protested against the right of these 
nolilcmcn to shut up the highways and byw’ays, and to depopulate 
whole (h.stricts of the country for the purpose of converting them 
into wild deer forests. With these, and many other grievous sub- 
jects of complaint, how'ever, it is out of our jirovirice to speak. It is 
not as hunters and decr-stalkcrs we have to do with them. Neither 
can we dw^cll on the mortifications and hm-dships which the tourist 
in search of pleasure or health has experienced. What we are dcsi- 
, rous of alluding to is the circumstance, that certain sporting lords 
and gentlemen, by obstructing the observations of naturalists, and 
by discourteously treating learned men in their botanical, geological, 
and mincralogical inve.stigations as common trespassers on their 
estates, have earned for themselves tlie unenviable title of the Ene- 
mies of Science. 

It is monstrous to sujipose that the Braemar mountains, the Gram- 
]>ians, and Glen Tilt, are to be shut out from scientific investigation 
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by certain noble dukes and sporting gejitlemen. These districts re- 
present the alpine vegetation of Britain, and it is in them that the 
botanist finds illustrations of this region. It is there that we meet 
with such rare plants as — * 


laizula arcuata (characteristic of the 
summits of the highest hills in 
Braeinar). 

Stelliiria ccrastoides. 

Astragalus alpinus. 

Saxifraga coespitosa (Benaveii, Brae- 
mar, only known locality in Bri- 
tain). 

Saxifraga riviilaris. 

Carex Icporina. 

Vahlii. 

rariflora. 

rupestris. 

a(]uatilis. 

vagiuata. 

Grahami (Glen Phu, Clovn, 
only spot in Britain). 


Salix lanata. 
arenaria. 
reticulata. 

Sonchus alpinus (MulgcUiuin ulpi- 
num). 

Oxy tropis campestris( 0 len Phu , Clown , 
only known British station). 

Woodsia hyperborea. 

Krigerou alpinum. 

Gcntiaiia nivalis. 

Juncus castaneus. 

Alopccurus alpinus. 

Phleurn commutatum. 

Lychnis alpina (on a single hill in the 
Grampians, only British station). 

Besides a number of other rare spe- 
cies. 


If then botanists are excluded from these districts, Jthey are ctit 
off from the study of alpine j)laiits ; and what renders the outrage to 
science more glaring is the fact, that many of these arc fouini no- 
where else in Britain except on the Braeniar and Grampian range, 
and several are confined to single spots on thc.se hills. 

Again, it is in these districts that the geologist finds the most 
perfect illustrations of those theories which have enabled him in 
modern times to exj)lain the past revolutions on the surface of the 
earth, and to trace the changes it Ijus undergfone from tlie most 
distant ages. It is in Glen 'i'ilt that Hutton, in 1785, discovered the 
junction of the granite with mica-slate and limestone, wliereby he 
olfered the first positive fact in opposition to the Wernerian doctrine.'^. 
This striking proof of the correctness of those views now admitted 
by the scientific world, nature has placed in the property of the Duke 
of Athol, and until lately it has been freely visited by naturali.sts 
from every civilized land. But now, that nobleman not only threatens 
to prosecute every gentleman anxious to confirm his notions by tlie 
personal inspection of this natural formation, but offers them direct 
molestation, on the plea that they are disturbing his deer. More 
than one foreign professor of eminence has in consequence been 
obliged to return to his country, with the belief that the present 
Dukes of Scotland are even more uncivilized than their barbarous 
ancestors. It is at least certain that they are ready to sacrifice 
for the emj)ty pleasures of the chase, not only the solid benefits 
which the study of science and intellectual pursuits confer on man- 
kind, but that courtesy and readiness to oblige, wbicli, more than 
rank, win for the noble and titled tlie regards of men. 

It is singular to reflect, that at a period when Government is en- 
couraging scientific expeditions in Australia, Van Diemen's Land, the 
Arctic Regions, and other districts at the limits of the empire, our 
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Highland glens and mountains in its centre are shut out from inves- 
tigation. It is curious to know, that whilst the Marquis of North- 
ampton is, as President of the Royal Society, at the head of science 
in England, and Prince Albert visits annually the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, other noble lords are altogether in- 
sensible to the honour and gratiheation to be derived from favouring 
the cause of knowledge. We can only regret that birth should 
have bestowed upon the latter, riches which they have not minds to 
appreciate ; or that fortune should have been so provoking as to 
render the ignorant and churlish, possessors of objects of interest to 
the enlightened and polite. We trust, however, that the educated 
and civilized of their own class will be struck with the iijjury done 
to their order by the titled enemies of science, and that they will in 
this manner be forced in very shame to concede the privilege its cul- 
tivators require of them . — From the Edinburgh Monthly Journal of 
Medical Science for October 1847. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS FOR SEPT. 1847. 
Chhwick . — September 1. Clear: cloudy: clear. 2, Cloudy: boisterous. 3. 
Cold rain : overcast. 4. Fine. 5. Clear : shower : clear. C. Very fine. 7. Clear 

and cold : cloudy : rain at jiight. 8. Rain. 9. Very fine. 10. Overca'Jt : very 

fine. II, 12 Very fine. 13. Densely overcast : rain. H, Very fine : slight 
shower: cleat, and cold at night. 15. Fine; boisterous, with ruin at night. 
1 6‘. Boisterous. ) 7. Rain. 1 8. Cloudy, with very clear intervals. 1 9. Cloudy : 
heavy rain at night. 20. Fine: slight showers. 21. Rain. 22, Cloudy: fine. 

23. (houdy and mild. 24. Foggy : very fine. 25,26*. Fine. 27. Frosty : clear ; 
very fine : clear and frosty at night. 28. Sligiit fog ; overcast. 29. Slight fog : 
very' fine. 30. Dry haze : overcast. 

Mean temperature of die month 5.3°'40 

Mean temperature of Sept. 1846 60*79 

Mean temperature of Sept, for the last twenty years 52 *77 

Average amount of rain in Sept 2*73 inches. 

Sept. 1. Fine. 2. Windy. 3. Cloudy : rain p.m. 4. Fine. 5. Fine: 
rain e.M. 6,7. Fine. 8. Cloudy. 9 — 11. Fine. 12. Windy. LS. Rain: 
rain A.M. and e. M. 14. Fine. 15. Fine: rain p.m. 16. F’ine : stormy from 
10 a.m. 17. Cloudy. 18 — 20. Fine. 21. Fine; rain p.m. 22, Cloudy: rain 
AM. 23, Cloudy. 24—28. Fine. 29. Cloudy. !K). F’ine. 

SdTuhvich Manse, Ovknvfh — Sept. 1,2. Showers. 3. Bright: showers: sleet, 

4 — 6. Showers. 7,8. Cloudy : showers. 9. Drizzle r showers. 10. Cloudy. 

11. Cloudy : rain. 12. Showers. 13. Cloudy ; clear, 14. Cloudy. 15,16. 
Bright: rain. 1 7. Cloudy : showers. 18. Showers. 19. Clear: showers : sleet. 
20. Showers: rain; cloudy. 21. Bright: fine. 22. Damp: rain. 23. Showers. 

24. Showers; cloudy. 25. Ruin; clear. 26. Bright: clear. 27,28. Clear. 
29. Clear: aurora. 30. Clear. 

Applegarth Manse, Dun fries -shire , — Sept. 1. Sliarp showers and higli wind. 
2. Clear and fine harvest day. 3. Rain. 4. Fine clear sharp weather. 5. Fine 
harvest day. 6, Clear and bracing. 7. Rain, though not heavy. 8. Fair, but 
cloudy. 9. Close rain. 10. F'ine : some drops i'.m. 11. Fair a, m.: rain p.m. 

12. Fair, but threatening. 13. F'ine. 14. Bracing day ; flying showers. 15. 

Fine a.m. : heavy rain p.m.' 16. Rain and high wind. 17. F’ew drops of rain. 

18. F'air, but dull. 19. Frequent showers. 20. A few drops. 21. Rain p.m. 
22,23. Showery. 24. F’air «nd fine. 25. Slight drizzle. 26. Very fine day. 
27. Very fine day : frost a.m. 28, 29. Very fine days : no frost. 30. Fair, but cold. 


Mean temperature of the month 50*^* 9 

Mean temperature of Sept. 1846 59 *6 

Mean temperature of Sept, for 25 years 53 *2 

Mean rain in Sept, for 20 years 3*13 inches. 
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XXXV . — Observations on the Structure of the Fruit df the 
Cruciferse. By L. C. Theviranus*. 

Among the Crueifene some years since introduced into German 
gardens, jEthionema heterocarpum, Gay. is remarkable from the 
fact that in certain individuals occur two-celled many-seeded 
and oue-cellcd singie-seeded silicles. The former arc flat upon 
the upper side and somewhat vaulted on the under, and cor- 
respondence witli this* tlie u])])er border of the septum is straight, 
whihi the under has a convex form. In the latter the under side 
is strongly excavated, rendering the whole silicic almost globular; 
the keel is wanting on this deepened under side, and the solitary 
seed lies, as in hath and Tauschcria, directly in the middle of 
tlie silicic, being attached at the summit of its cavity. This 
spt^cics therefore (H)nnects certainly the genus Aithioncma with 
Tamchcria^ only in Tauscheria the enlargement of the silicic is 
above, wliile that oi rEt hionema hctcrocarpum occurs on the under 
side. If however Tauscheria is to stand, another genus, namely 
Campi/loptera, Boiss.f, cannot J think be retained, since the plants 
on which it is founded appear to be specimens of jEthionema 
heterocarpum, bearing no other fruit than the one-seeded kind 
above described. 

It is difficult to say what causes this remarkable deviation in 
some silicles from the normal structure of the others. It cannot 
• be called a monstrosity, since the seed of the one-celled silicic 
is just as perfect as those which the two-celled yield ; the flowers 
also which produce the former are not less perfectly organized 
than those from which the two-celled fruits come. I have been 
•induced therefore to institute some researches into the structure 
of the fruit of the Crucifcrac, and albeit these have not led to the 
wished-for elucidation, I will nevertheless publish some of the 
results, which may perhaps possess more general interest. 

* From the Botanische Zeitung, June 11th and 18tli, 1817- Translated 
by Arthur Hcnfrey, F.LS. 

f Ann. cl. Sc. Nat. 2 ser. xvii. 101. 

Am, Mag. N. Hist. VoL xx. 
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It is well known that the two-celled rudimentary fruit of the 
Crucifene is distinctly characterized by the fact that the septum 
is not directed traiisvcrs^dy toward the racliis or the centre of the 
floral whorl as in other two-celled ovaries of Dicotyledons, c. g. of 
Scrophulariaceae, Gcntianeae, &c., but lies in the radius of it, and 
that notwithstanding this, the same position of the two lobes of 
the stigma occurs as in the families just named, that is, one is 
curved outward and the other inward, consequently their relative 
position corresponds with the direction of the septum. If we 
examine tlie framework of this fruit in reference to the vascular 
bundles of which it is composed, we usually perceive four, which 
spring from the receptacle where it becomes somewhat expanded 
to receive the fruit, namely two which ascend in the thickened 
border of the septum on the anterior and posterior sides, and 
two, one of which enters the middle of each valve. The former 
give off in their course, in maiiy-sceded silicles, branches passing 
inward which serve as funiculi to the ovules ; they must conse- 
quently, according to the division established by Mirbel, be 
called jhe trunks of the placental vessels. On the other side also 
large and numerous lateral branches ])roceed from them into the 
valves, there anastomosing with those presently to be mentioned 
as specially belonging to the valves. Eaeli trunk of the placental 
vessels is considered by DeCaiuIolle as com))osed of two cords 
united together*, and according to the theory whi(*li regards the 
placenta, as the border of the valve, agreeing with the doable row 
of ovules on each side, it miglit be so; but, if I except Biacutella, 
where the vascular trunk ap})ears divided on each side, I liave 
hitherto found it simple in all tliQ ovaries of Cruciferae I have 
examined, without trace of division or combination, and the same 
observation has been made by others f- When the aforesaid cord 
reaches the apex of the fruit, that is, the place where the valves 
terminate, it is continued further iu the style and ends beneath 
the stigma in that remarkable manner which I described as oc- 
cuiTuig in Primula and some other gciicraj, and have since dis- 
covered to be general ; namely it s])rcads out into numerous ra- 
diating large and small branches which are of equal height and 
have thickened clavate terminations. The branches from both 
sides are collected here, but although they arc very closely ap- 
proximated they by no means unite. 

With regard to the two vascular trunks, one of which passes 
into each valve, and which, following Mirb(;l, are to be called 
pericarpial or valvular vessels, these also aic apparently never 
wanting, at all events they are by no means absent in the genus 

• M6m. du Mus. d’Hist. Nat. vii, J90. 

t Tr^‘cul, Ann. d. Sc, Nat. 2 s^r. xx. f. 17. f, ,‘3. 

I Zoitsclnft. f. iv, 12S. t. 9. f. 4. 
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Cardaminey though they are so small here that they escaped the 
sharp-sighted eyes of Brown and DcCandolle *. They are most 
distinct in the boat-shaped vabes, f(5r example in those of 
Thlasjn arvense and still more in those of MegacarpeeUy where 
each describes a circle in its course and marks the origin of 
the broad wiiig, into which numerous branches are given off 
from it. In flat or slightly elevated valves also they generally 
give off many branches at right angles which anastomose with 
those also coming out at right angles from the placental trunks ; 
in its further course however the main trunk becomes more and 
more attenuated^ till finally it terminates in a very minute pro- 
cess inside the apex of the valve of each side without reaching or 
going beyond the apex itself, which is most striking when this 
forms a tooth-like ])rojection, often of considerable length, as in 
tin*, genera ]>iotoccras and Parolinm\. 

The genus Camdinay however, as Koch rightly observes 
forms an f‘xccption to this structure. Here the style is a pro-* 
longation of tlic two valves of the silique, the vessels of which 
pass into it, so that on the separation oi’ the valves it splits into 
two halves, each half having in it the end of one trunk of val- 
vular vessels. Blit in Cardamirie this trunk is always slender, 
without distinctly branching, and it is quite lost at two-thirds of 
the height of the valve. 

This course of the two kinds of vessels of the fruit compared 
with their mode of distribution in other families, as in Primu- 
laccie, Gcntiaiiejr, Scropliulariaci’ic, Saxifragc<T, Caryophyllea3,&c., 
differs from thorn in so far, tJiat in the last-mentioned families 
the pcricarpial \'cssels alone arc contiimed from the ovary into 
th<^ style, or pass through the style as far as the base of the 
stigma,Vhile the placental vessels, w hich in the Cruciferse exclu- 
sh ely supiply the style or the stigma wuth vessels, do not take the 
least part in it. 

As to the scjitinn, leaving out of the question the funiculi 
which mostly cohere with it, it has no vessels of its own in the 
silique ; at least it does not jrosscss them in the sense in w^hich 
this expression is usually taken, as signifying fibrous and spiral 
tubes, but has a structure wholly cellular, and this of a peculiar 
kind. It consists of tw'o subslauees which I wull name epidermis 

* L.c.20\. 

t “ Mr. Wobb has publisherl an account of a Canary shrub named Forth 
tmia, in wbiclii tlie valves are constantly extended into stigmas (J. Lindley, 
Veget. Kingdom, 352). Anything but that; Webbs descriptions and illus*- 
trutions rather show in the most distinct manner that these processes of the 
valves are not stigmata, b\it unusually large horn-like appendages, in which 
the mid-nerve of the valve is continued to the very apex, wliich is split. 
(Ann. d. Sc. Nat. 2 s6r. xiii. 130. t. 3.) 

X Deutschl. Flora, iv. 570. 
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and parenchyma, as these agree in their general peculiarities with 
those which arc so called in leaves. The e})iclermis forms two 
hmellae, whether the septum be thick or thin, between wdiich 
the parenchyma, which however is often at least partly wanting, 
is inclosed and distributed in different degrees and abundance. 
The cells of the first-named substance differ much in their form, 
position and mode of union. , Very often their circumference is 
more or less drawn out lengthways, as in Cheiranthus Cheiri^ 
Jjunaria annual rediviva, Farsetia clypeatay Vesicaria uiriculata, 
ainuata, &c., and the longer diameter is tlicn never parallel with 
the axis of the siliqiie, but at a sharp angle to it. The direction 
however ds different in the two lamelW, and therefore the reticu- 
lations, which from the transparency of the septum arc visible at 
the same time, never correspond, but cross one another, a cir- 
cumstance which Brown* has remarked, and which appears to 
favour the view taken by DeCandollet, tiiat the tw^o lamella? be- 
long to different carpels. In the very thin septa of Draha, Cap- 
sella, JSthionema and Camclina, the borders of tbc cells resemble 
those fff the epidermis of delicate leaves, being undulated, wliich 
Brown J calls amorphous ; in those of a firmer structure, on the 
contrary, for instance in Cheiranthus and Lunaria, they have a 
straight course, and are then more or hjss knotty. This knotty 
structure, wdiich is not observable in theearliest stat(‘of the septum, 
but is formed subscqut!ntly, depends iq)on i\ thickening of the 
cell-walls with a simultaneous perforation of them by canals, 
which run from within outward in a manner resembling that 
which Meyen delineates as the structure of the punctated eells of 
some plants § ; but usually the pore-like marks, lying in lung 
rows, are only obs€?rvable when the w all of a cell is seen f rom tiie 
side, where it is united witli another. Several observers have also 
remarked pores upon the septum usually similar to the pores of 
epidermis, for example Hartig and Schleiden in Capsella Bursa- 
pastoris, Trecul in Cheiranthus Cheiri ; I also have perceived the 
same in the last-named plant, and most clearly in Octadenia ly- 
hica, Br. ; in most of the Cruciferae however I have sought them 
in vain, and hitherto have only observed them in the vicinity of 
the border of the septum, never in the middle of it. Here in the 
middle the two lamellae lie pretty close together, while at the 
borders they inclose, in common with the placental nerves of each 
side, a space filled with a parenchyma which from thence spreads’ 
out further into the septum. This has some affinity to the par- 
enchyma of the under side of a leaf, consisting of anastomosing 
rows of elongated cells, which sometimes even contain granular 

* Observ. on the PI. of Central Africa, 13, 

f L, c, 190. f L. c. 

§ Physiol, i. t. 1. f. 2, 5, 10, 11. 
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matter ; and the delicacy of this cellular tissue is the cause why 
(which sometimes even occurs spontaneously, for instance mlberis) 
the layers are so easily separable, which is impossible in those 
cases where it has a firmer consistence, as in Thlaspi cochleare 
forme ^ M. 11. Brown first- observed what he has called nerves in 
the se})tuin. “In some cases,” he says, “the axis of the sep- 
tum disjjlays itself either as a single nerve or as two separate 
parallel nerves, and fi’om this axis tubes often passotf which have 
the asp(^et and rarnilication of the veins of leaves and commonly 
terminate within the border. ‘This is most distinctly the case in 
Farsetia, The central vessels are here verj" closely ap})roximated, 
so that they form a single cord ; they extend from the apex of the 
septum to its base, and the veins are as numerous as unusually 
distinct. Ap])roxiinations to this structure of Farsetia, more or 
h^Ks evident, occur in some other genera, as Parrya, Savignya 
and Koniga. But in the last-mentioned genus, the nerve which, 
as in all cases, arises at tlic apex, runs scarcely, even in the many- 
seeded species, beyond the middle of tlie septum, and the far less 
distinct veins ar(i decurrent Of the plants here nameil have 
been able to examine Farsetia eegyptiaca only dried, but Koniga 
i^Octadmin) maritima us well as K, [fhiad^ tybica (if Draha num^ 
nwlarioy fib,, be the same plant) in afresh condition. In the Far- 
sefia th(‘ septum certainly has something which looks very like a 
central nerve, about as it is represented by Besfbntainest^aridl ob- 
serv(i the sarjie, condition of the part in Octadenia maritima, except 
tliat the veins running out to the side have a somewhat dilferent, 
that is, a curved coursi*. Jn Oct. lybica each mid-nerve descends to 
about ()p})o.site the insertion of the ovule on the border; but rami- 
fieath>us go from it to all sides and are distributed over the whole 
of tin* septum ; they form an intricate netw'ork by their regular 
anastomoses, utul are often distinguishable by a reddish colour. In 
Cochlearia anglica also, likewise in Vesicaria grandijhra and V, 
gracitisy B.M., a nerve may be observed in the septum descending 
from the style. In Cochlearia it loses itself in the lowest parts of the 
septum where the funiculi arise, but in the two Vesicarias it only 
goes to the middle, and by no means gives off branches, but after 
becoming gradually attenuated suddenly terminates. In all these 
cases it was evident tluit the said nerve took its origin where the 
style ended, appearing to be an immediate prolongation of the 
* central substance of that organ ; it reached also either only to the 
middle or beyond the middle, but never to the base of the sep- 
tum, Dr. C. A. Meyer, in bis important work on the Cruciferse of 
Altai’ J, has devoted particular attention to the septum and found 


* L. c. 13, 14. t Fl. Allant. ii. t. 160, f.C. 

J Ledebour, Fl. Alt. iii. 1-219. 
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it mostly nerveless; in Draha grandifioraf however, and con- 
fusa^ Syrenia silictiiosa, Smeioskia integrifolia,^c.^ with one nerve ; 
in Parrya exscapa, Mac^opodium nivale and Sisymbrium Sophia, 
furnished with two of them. In his ^ Catalogue of Plants found 
in the Caucasus, &c. in 1829 and 1830, Petersb, 1831,^ he gives 
also to Sisymbrium binerve disaepiinentum hyalinuin, fasciia 
binis longitudinalibus insignitum (p. 189). Of the plants here- 
named I had at my disposal good specimens only of Macropodium 
nivale, Sisymbrium Sophia and binet've, and in these I remarked 
the following pouits In Maci'opodmn there extended through 
the middle of the whole septum a brighter streak free from the 
tissue of* rows of anastomosing cells which occupied the sides, 
and which, above, where it originated from the base of the style, 
had on each side a border of rows of more thickened cells, and 
these borders appear to have been described by IVliycr as two 
neiwes. In Sisymbrium Sophia also a tolerably broad band runs 
througli the whole length of the septum ; it is not however 
brighter but less transparent than tht^ n^maining substance, at 
the same time it is more traiisparcmt in the. middle than on the 
two lateral borders, and these borders have undoubtedly been 
taken for the two nerves by Meyer. Sisymbrium binerve, C. A. 
M., has much the same condition, only the baud is not so broad 
here as in S, Sophia, If we understand by r\(a’ves, cords of fibrous 
tubes and vessels, there is no trace of such in that which appears 
as a nerve of the septum ; tluw arc rather only bundles of long- 
jointed cellular filaments, like those of which the central cellular 
tissue of the style, the so-called conducting tissue, is composed, 
as a prolongation of wdiirh, therefore, I do not hesitate to consider 
those nerves, though unable at present to say in what kiiul of 
relation to fertilization they stand in their distribution through 
the septum. It is true that we obseiw'c no distinct nerves in the 
septum of the majority of the Cruciferse, which however must 
exist if these had the important destination alluded to ; but in 
all siliques and silicles, if I am not mistaken, cellular filaments 
may be discovered, w hich arc distributed in a reticulated manner 
between the tw^o lamclhc of the septum, and mostly toward their 
borders where they retreat frorr* one another, w hile in the middle 
portion they are usually in close contact . Th(‘ idea which, on 
account of their distribution in a descending direction, is the first 
that must present itself, that they are pollen-tubes, ivS oj)posed 
by their being evidently composed of single elongated utricles, 
and I have never succeeded in making out a continuation of them 
to the ovules like that which Ilartig figures from Capsella^, 

If w^e seek to trace back the formation of the silique according 


♦ N. Theoric. 30. f. 26, 27, 
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to the general mode of origin of fruit, and if we regard, with 
Brown and DeCandolle, the many-celled fruits as originally com- 
posed of as many carpels as they have chambers, we must assume 
that the silique also consists regularly of two, very rarely, as in 
Tetrapoma, of four carpels, united in an apparently simple 
manner. But the question then arises, whether the placenta 
is an appendage of these carpels or an independent part, that 
is, a ineinber of an inner whorl, the members of which alter- 
nate with the carj)cls as belonging to a more external whorl ; — 
whether therefore it is, as some like to express themselves, an 
appendicular organ or a product of the axis. Assuming the 
former, the greatest difficulty is found in attempting’tp explain 
the production of the septum in the silique. I)e-Candolle re- 
garded it as an cxjiansion of the two placentas, and he sought 
to su])port this view by ])ointing out that the septum is always 
foiinci to be thinner in the middle; that here it is readily torn 
in the direction of its length as in Thlaajji arvense, or is ac- 
tually slit as in Clunranthas Cheiri, or has a hole in the middle 
as ill Farsdia (e(jijptiaca, Octadmia hjhicay Vesicoria pracHiSy &c., 
or is w'anting in the middle and only ])rcsent along the placentas 
as ill Tetrapomn, But leaving out of tlic question that this by 
no means jiu tifics such a conclusion, such an expansion w'ould 
not agree; wdth the original assumption, which settles the placenta 
to be a marginal production of the mere carpels. A. Brongniart* 
has described a monstrous form of the silicjuc of Cheiranthus Cheiri, 
where instead of ovules small leaflets and indeed free leaves w^ere 
produced. But how the formation of the silique is to be con- 
ceiv(‘d sous to agree with this observation has not been stated by 
the author, w lio also holds that the theoiy of the production of the 
ovules from marginal teeth of the carpels is not applicable to all 
fruit s, for instance not to the Pj-imulacea;, Myrsinacete, &c. Kunth 
has set fortli the ojiinion that the silique is a structure composed 
of four leaves grown togt;thcr at their margins, two of which have 
beiai perfectly develo])ed outwards, but two arc only developed 
inwards, because their growth outward is prevented by the press- 
ure arising from the crowded position upon the axis, so that 
they jiroduce seeds and may easily become united and form a 
scj)tumt. Bcrnhardi also, citing a remarkable malformation of 
the fruit of Ricotia obierved by himself, considered the silique as 
• the product of four leaves giwn together, two of which are ar- 
rested in their development J. But more recently he has given 
up this theory, since perfectly formed siliques are found with four 

* Ann. (1. Sc. Nat. 3 i. 29, 

I Abhandl. tl. K. Acad. d. W. z\i Berlin f., 132; Lehrb. d. Botaiiik, i. 
3<)7, 17)8. 

I'cb. dm Bc^^rifl’d. rilanzcn, art. 17. 
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valves and four septa*, and in fact the genus Tetrapoma is of this 
kind, in which the number of parts which the silicule usually 
possesses is exactly doubled. Bernhard! therefore in his latest 
memoir on the subject f regards the perfect ovary of Cruciferse as 
composed of four pieces with the same number of septa, cells and 
placentas, but two of which are usually suppressed ; not explain- 
ing himself definitely as to the origin of the septum, that is, whe- 
ther it is a prolongation of the valves of the fruit or of the axis. 
The latter view however seems to be most favoured by Bcrnhardi, 
and in fact it is also in my opinion that alone which is sufficient 
to explain the structure of the fruit of the Crueifera*. In them, 
says Aug. St. Hilaire, the axis divides into two branches which 
traverse the ovary and again unite at the point to form the style. 
These are the two pistillary cords which bear the ovules, and the 
carpellary leaves, which w hen ri])e separate from them, are inde- 
pendent of them. The ovary has therefore the simplest {>ossible 
structure here ; it consists of two carpels and two pai’ictal pla- 
centas J. According to this view the se])tum must be regarded 
as the iiibstance of the axis cornpressexl to i}. m(n*c ])late, in and 
on which the cellular tissue, conducting the fertilizing matter, is 
prolonged from the style, and which in fact is itself only a modi- 
fication thereof for this particular purpose. The double lamella 
of the septum can as little he made an ohjiTtion to this view^, as 
the often remarkable attenuation, slits or opening in the middle 
of it, or even the total abseneeof a septum ; sinee, as to tin; first, 
each of the two cavities should be formed iiide.pciuhmtly ; and 
writb regard to the second, it is well known that it does not occur 
more frequently than cavities in the middle of the pitli, which 
may reach to a total disappearance of the same. 

From this point of view' also 1 hold the anomalous forms which 
occur in the siliqiie to be most satisfactorily explicable. Assuming 
as the normal structure, that a silique is two-celled with a per- 
pendicular septum, it will become oiic-celled and single-seeded 
either by the total absence of a septum, the place of which is oc- 
cupied by the cavity with the single seed, or by only one remaining 
in the ripe fruit of two one- or more -seeded cavities, since gene- 
rally only one seed becomes developed. The first case occurs in 
JsatiSf Clypcola, Tauscheria ; here there is in reality no trace ol' 
a septum, and the single seed hangs d^u therefore from the 
apex of the cavity, which usually occupies the centre of the sili- 
cule. It is the same condition that we meet with in the ano- 
malous fruits of Mthionema heterocarpum, with the difference that 

• Flora 1838, no. 9. 

t Ueb. d. Metamorphose d. Pflanzen ; Flora 1813, Nos. 3, 1. 

"I Lemons cle Botan. 493, 194. 
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the cord of the umbilical vessels is wanting on the depressed lower 
side of the much -inflated silicic, the other alone being present, 
running over the elevated side. The second occurs, for instance, 
in Nealia paniculatay Rapistrum rugosmm, Cramhe orientalis ; and 
indeed in the two last-named the silicles are only two-celled in 
the upper joints, from the j>resence there of a perpendicular sep- 
tum which is wanting in the lower. In Mijaprum perfoliatum 
and Erucaria aleppica no seed is developed in either of the two 
chambers which occupy the u])permost part of the silicle. This 
absence of the septum in the lower part of the fruit has its ana- 
logue in the slit or o])ening which exists in the septuna in that 
situation in Far set ia and other genera, in the whole central part 
in Tetrapoiyia, and it indicates the necessity of an uninterrupted 
union between it and the style or the stigma ; while on the other 
hand an interrfiption at the other end, namely the lower, appears 
to be attend(‘d with no detriment to the formation of the fruit. 

If this be the correct view of the septum, it will then always, at 
least originally, have a p(‘rj)cndicular position in the silicle. In 
Bunias orientate imieed, where the ripe fniit is tw^o-celfed and 
two-Rceded, one cell with its seed lies over the other with an 
almost horizontal s(;j)tum but this is a consequence of develop- 
ment. For in the earliest state of the fruit, when the stamens 
have scarcely fallen off, the septum here is vertical as usual, and 
the cells therefore originally lie side by side and not one above 
the other. In Bmnas EriicagOj DeCandollc finds the silicles two- 
celicd in the young state, in a certain measure four-celled in the 
fully devedoped, as each cell is fre(|uently again divided into two 
by a transverse septuint. ihit if a perpendicular section is made 
through thc^ somewhat oblique silicle, at the period when the 
calyx, corolla and stanums fall off*, in such a manner that the sec- 
tion crosses that oblique position, the four cavities are already 
visible. A membranous septum descends obliquely from above 
downwards, which by ])rojccting in and out forms two curves, from 
each of which a fleshy transverse process runs to the outer wall. 
The sc])ia of both kinds are present therefore when the fertiliza- 
tion is yet scarcely complete, so that we certainly cannot consider 
the production of any of them an after-growth. 

In the genera Cakile, Cramhe and Rapistrum, the silicle is 
divided into two joints by an apparent articulation in the middle, 
* the upper being commonly externally of a different structure 
from the lower. By this means its cavity is indeed divided into 
an upper and lower cell, but the two cells are never perfectly se- 
parated, for there always remains an actual, though very narrow, 
communication between them, as the apparent articulation con- 


* Gartn. d. Fruct. ii. t. 1 12. 
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sists merely of a projection inward of the substance without an 
actual growing togctluir or formation of a cross septum. That 
a longitudinal septum hbwever occurs in the up])LT joint, at least 
in Cramhe and liapistrumj with the two cavities, one alone of 
which is perfected, has already been noted. An ovule is present 
both in the upper and the under cell, but in the upper it is erect, 
in the lower suspended : the two funiculi aiise at about the same 
height, but on opposite sides of the cavity. Frequtuitly the upper 
ovule alone is developed into a seed here, w hih' tlie lower is often, 
and in the gem us Crambe pretty constantly, abortive. 

How’cvcr groat then fore the multiformity of nature appears in 
the silique, it may still be expected that we shall be able to trace 
back the aberrant structures to simple typical forms wlicn we 
shall have discovered the transitional moditieations. It would be 
in the highest degnic interesting to ('xamiue moiT closely many 
cases of unusual forms of the Irnit. Thus for examjile in ^tenu- 
petalum robustinriy EiidL, the seeds grow upon tlie base of the 
septum, in which a tripartite nerve is visible*. In Pugionum 
cornutmi, G., — a plant found, apparently, ])y no one but J. G. 
Gmelin, — Giivtner found an ‘^urillus ehartaceus w hich com- 
pletely inclosed the solitary scedf ; but Ledeboiir has ascertained, 
from the examination of fruit in good condition in the collection 
of A. W. Martini, wdio was Gmelin \s companion, that the part 
which Gartner took for an arilliis w'as nothing else hut the inner 
layer of the pericarp, w hich had b(‘come so detached from the 
outer that it w^as only connected by some iibres J. 


XXXVI. — //ar<r Zooloqtar. By ^>ir William JAKniNK, Bart., 
hMi.S.E. & E.L.S. 

[ ('oTitiiiiU’d from p. ,' ,‘31.] 

P 'mh (f Tobago. 

Crotopuaga RUcaiiosTRis, Strain, s.§ 

For our observations on this species wc would n^fer our readers 
to the ‘Annals^ of 1831), ]), IGO; and in a letter received from 
Mr. Kirk since these observations w ere made, w^e have the follow - 
ing remarks on the incubation of this curious species : — On a 
rcperusal of your ^ IIokc Zoologicai ' of 1839, in regard to the 
incubation of Orotophaga^ I have iiow^ my doubts, and although 

♦ Eimm. PI. Iluegcl. 4. t I)e Fruct. ii. ‘201L t. 112. f. 3. 

J Math, physical. Abhamil. dev Miinchener Acad, d. W. iv. Bd. 3 Ab- 
theil. 

^ Species marked n. arc also fbimd in North America ; s. in South Ame- 
rica : and n, s. in both. 
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I have been silent on these subjects for some time past, I have 
not been an inattentive observer ; I shall therefore give you a fair 
statement of my observations and allow you to draw your own 
inferences. In September 1843 my attention was drawn to a 
nest of the Crotophaga by the ranger of Biiceoo, an estate under 
my charge ; he told me that there was generally one bird in the 
nest, but that they frequcnitly came in great numbers perching 
around it, and were particularly noisy. I (examined the nest to 
w^hich he alluded; it was built upcm a cocoa-nut tree, about thirty 
feet Iroin tin* ground, and th(‘ tree being about forty f(?ct from 
the dwelling-house door, affonh'-d an excellent op})ortunity to 
watch their habits. Tin; result was that thci'c never did appear 
to be more than one ])inl in the nest dniiiig the day, but on 
sundry occasions, cs])CciallY mornings and al’teruoons, they came 
in flocks of from twenty to tliirty, alighting on the tree and 
crowuling round the lu^st making a considerable noise, on wdiieh 
occasions 1 generally observerd the o(‘ciij)ier of the nest at the 
time left her place; ; but whether for fear, or rather to give place to 
others, I could not uijcertain ; 1 think most jn’obably tlic Iwrmcr. 
I never saw more than one bird sitting in tlie nest at a time ex- 
cept during those turbulent visits, and then it was cpiite impas- 
sible to tell how many might have been in it. The branches of 
the cocoa-nut tree spring fl’oni the stem in a cluster, ascending 
at an angle of from 45^ to 50'', forming vciy deep and irregular 
interstices between the branches, and in one of tlicsc tlie nest in 
question was commenced; the interstice was then d(;(!p and the nest 
not large, but (lontained five eggs, wdiich seemed to be covered by 
one bird. I was absent from that district for several wrecks, and 
on my return 1 observed tliat the n(;st appeared much larger, and 
w’^as told it contained four birds ; 1 did not disturb them on that 
occasion, but on returning about ten days thereafter I sent a 
servant up to examine the nest, which h(; reported empty ; not 
being quite satislied with his report and wishing to ascertain the 
cause of the increase of bulk, I went up myself and brought 
dowm the nest entire. On the upper surface lay on(‘ rotten egg, 
partially concealed by the sticks, grass and leaves of which the 
nest w^as com[)osed; on removing another stratum of the same 
materials, but chiefly leaves, I discovered seven eggs ; and on re- 
peating the search farthcrj after removing fully four inches of 
leaves, I found first ten and then four eggs, making a total of 
twenty-two addled eggs after the young birds had taken flight. 

From what I have witnessed on the above occasion, I am quite 
satisfied that the community added to the general stock of eggs 
and also to the building, much to the inconvenience and annoy- 
ance of the original architect, who seemed at first ]>erfcctlv 
satisfied with lier own fabrication, A (piestion now arises, viz. 
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has Tobago two species of Crotophaga, or does the difTerence of 
locality change or affect their habits 'i 

I have formerly watched the habits of these birds during the 
period of incubation where they seemed to lay and hatch their 
own eggs without the aid of others; triiC;, the opportunities afforded 
on former occasions wxtc twenty-five miles distant from the scene 
of the present observations ; nor have I yet sent you a specimen 
from the leeward side of the island. In the windward district of 
Tobago, which is the chief locality of my investigations, our 
savannahs and sw’amps abound with underwood, shrubs and 
creepers, in the leeward part, especially about Buccoo, the spot 
where the nest which gives rise to the present letter was found ; 
there is scarcely a shrub or bush beyond a pigeon pea-tree within 
a mile of the spot; it might therefore be argued that necessity 
had driven them to the cocoa-nut trees ; but on the other hand, 
why therefore use a general nest ? From these retleetions 1 think 
we may conclude that they sometimes make a common nest, 
especially in the more cultivated spots/^ 

C6cCYZUS ER\TUROrTIIALMUS, ' (Cuckoo.) N. 

Arrives here in October ; shot on the sca-coast apparently 
much exhausted.'^ 

Certhioi.a flaveola, Linn. (Creeper.) s. 

Cereha spiza, Linn. s. 

Cereba cyanea, Lhm. (Crcej)ers.) a. 

Apparently not common ; in all our collections from the island 
a single specimen only has been received. 

Native; were ‘until lately a rare bird in Tobago, and only 
partially known ; they feed on the galba and dog-wood tri'(*s.^^ 
Cereba c^erulea, Linn. s. 

Phaetdorms hirsutvs, Gmrl. (Doctor Humming-bird.) s. 

'^Native. This little bird is the most restless of all the Hum- 
ming-bird tribe ; it can scarcely be said to be s(‘en at rest, but 
darting right and left, zigzag ; at times when suddenly surprised 
feeding, uttering a sharp squeak, it will dart off and disappear like 
a meteor ; at other times will seem as if sus})ended for several 
seconds by tbc point of the bill within three feet of a personas 
face, after which it is sure to di.sappear like lightning ; in these 
cases it truly assumes an attitude which a stranger might construe 
into a meditated attack upon his person ; I have often been in- 
duced to strike at them with my fowling-picce from their proxi- 
mity.^^ We also receive this species from Trinidad. 
Campylopterus ENSiPENNis, Swain. (Mexican Humming- 
bird or Sabre Wing.), s. 

Feeds on ants, small flies and sweets, and are particularly 
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fond of the blossoms of the wild and common plantain tree ; but 
whether from the circumstance that these blossoms are generally 
attended by numerous herds of ants, v;hich form the principal 
part of their food, or for the purpose of extracting sweets, or 
perhaps both, I am at present unable to determine ; but in all I 
have dissected, 1 have found the stomach to contain ants and por- 
tions of small gnats. They are found principally in the woods*by 
rivulets and in low marshy places.” 

Trociiilus mellivohus, Linn. (White-necked Humming- 
bird.) s. 

I am not able to decide as to this bird being ^ native / it is 
only at certain seasons to be met with ; but whether it Idlaves the 
island or retires to the interior, 1 am not at prescMit prepared to 
say. TIk'v are seldom to be found in open sunshine; the morn- 
ings and evenings are their ])rincipal time of feeding, and their 
evolutions at that time are truly pleasing. At one instant sus- 
pended, immoveable to the eye (although alternately showing the 
purest whil(5 and gi'een), at the very top of our tallest bamboo, 
guava or other tree, •sind the next moment at their root, wTth two 
or three zigzags right and left, up and down, dipping either into 
the river or snaj)j>ing a fly from the surface and then disa]>pear- 
ing, but without the twitter the doctor-bird generally utters at 
departun^. 1 think in all probability this bird feeds more u})on 
winged insects than most of the others, which may account for its 
being seen so early in the calm mornings, retiring generally into 
the thi(h wild plantain busJicsas soon as the sun begins to spread 
his rays u[)on them, and a]>pearing again in the evening when he 
is going dowui, ()r when his rays cease to act on their spot of 
pleasure. A female shot on the 19th of Aj)ril contained an egg 
almost perfect.” 

Tuochilus mango, Linn. s. 

This species is not found in Jamaica, as generally said to be; 
the T. jiorphyrurus of Shaw seems to hold its place there. 

Trochilus MoscHiTUS, (Ruby Topaz Humming-bird.) s. 

Migratory. This pretty little species arrives here in the end 
of January or about the 1st of February; they begin to build 
about the 10th, sit fourteen days, and lay two pure white eggs. 

• They feed on ants as well as flowers, and on dissection I could 
distinctly number 115 small ants in the stomach of one. One of 
these birds having attached its nest to the trunk of a cog-wood 
tree close by a window at my residence, I found an opportunity 
of observing their manners during incubation, and 1 can assert, 
that although I confined the young by means of some coarse wire 
cloth through which the parent could feed them for upwards of 
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three weeks after they were ready to leave the nest, and although 
she evinced the greatest distress by her chirping note when flying 
around mo often \\itliiik three feet, 1 never but twice from the 
laying until the period I mention saw' the appearance of a male 
near the nest ; and whether they ])air seems to bi* disputed, as on 
both these occasions he was hotly pursued by the female to a 
considerable distance with all that bickering violence so peculiar 
to the tribc/^ We receive T, moschitus from Trinidad, 

TuOCIIILUS AITUEBERTI, LeSS, S, 

Trochilus ERYTHROxoTirs, (Kmcrald Huiiiming-bird.) s. 

Native; begins to build about the 10th of February, gene- 
rally on'a small stalk or on the upper side of some twig, some- 
times so hid fi’om the eye by a large lc‘af as to preclude all pos- 
sibility of seeing it from above!, and often so near the ground as 
to remain nndiscovend. Makes a small neat nest in w^hicli it lays 
two pure white eggs/^ 

CojirMn.v Rrrix v, Temin, (Blue Pigeon.) s. 

EK^dlcnt for the table/’ Beceived also from Jamaica. 

Peristera jamaicensis, Gmcl (Ground Dove.) s. 

** Native ; are fond of seque.stered places, go in pairs, feed on 
the ground, build a coarse nest with two or three cross sticks, 
easily dornesticat(‘d. Fxecllent for tlie table. The natives catch 
great numbers of them by traps madt; of sticks and shaped like a 
triangle.'’’ .lleceiv<!tl also from Jamaica. 

Peristera fuenata, TscJuuH't (Ground Dove.] s. 

CaAMJEPELiA TALVicoTT, Tvium, (Grouiid Dove.) s. 

Ortaliua REFiCAi da, Javd, (Cockricko or Partridge.) 

Unable to com])are this bird with the species describcal in the 
* Isis/ we cannot decidedly ass(*rt that it is undescribed, and the 
name above is given provisionally. Its nearest ally is the P. ka- 
truka, which it resembles iu size and form. It however differs 
from it ill the head and upper part of the neck not being roux 
fonce/’ and in having all the feathers of the tail except the two 
centre broadly tifiped wnth dull reddish. The yonng birds w^c 
bidieve are not whit:(‘ below'. Tliey apjx^ar to be tolerably com- 
mon on the island and are ** native,^’ breeding then* ; they arc 
easily tamed and become very familiar. The trachea in the male 
has one external convolution. 

The head, upper parts of the neck and centre of the throat 
blackish gray, .shading into the olive which is the colour of the 
whole upper paj'ts and wings. The lower part of the neck and 
breast also olive, of a paler tint and shading into a yellowish browm 
on the belly and vent, which again shades into dull reddish 
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brown on the axilte, flanks and under tail-covers. The tail is 
entirely of a dark olive with green reflections, all the feathers 
except the two in the centre being tipped for an inch and a 
quarter with reddish brown, very conspicuous when the tail is 
thrown u]), but nearly concealed from above vrhen it is closed. 
The fcath(;rs on the throat cxtciid in a central line, the sides 
exhibiting a narrow streak of bare livid skin. 

CnARADiutJS VIRGINIACUS, (Plover, Goldeii Plovcr.) n.s. 

Migratory, arrive here in September/' is the note to this 
species, and our specimens of both exhibit the intermediate state 
of plumage after having bred and putting on the dress pf winter, 
which season would be pai’tially spent by them in Tobago ‘and the 
adjacent islands. 

Char A DIM us sumitalm atus, Bonap. 

Migratory : fl^ds on small bivalve slndls; runs with a zigzag 
course, according to tlie flowing and receding of the waves, very 
nimbly along the beach, rimning ten or fifteen yards at a time, 
halting a s(‘cond and th(*a resuming the course as before.^ Not 
common; shot in March." 

Strersilas jnteri’res, Linn, (llock Plover.) n. s. 

]\ligratory and very rare ; shot in January ; times of its aiTivaJ 
and dcjiarture not known." 

Catatroi’iiorus semiralmatus, GmeL (Curlew.) n*. 

Shot in OctolxT, a solitary bird on the beach." Another 
bird was shot out of a flock of several hundreds which coursed 
for a whole day on the sea* coast near my residence without 
coming to laud above five minutes." 

Totanus FLAViPEs, VirilL (Long-legs.) x. 

'^Migratory, arriving here in July and August and departing 
in Octobti’ or November." 

Totanus chloropvgius, VicilL (Sandpiper, Solitaiy.) n. 

Migratory : feeds u])on small shells." 

Totanus macularius, Linn. (Sandpiper, Little.) n. s. 

" Migratory : feeds on .small crabs and small bivalve shells." 

Tringa pkctoralts, Bonap, (Sandpiper.) n. 

• Tringa pusilla, Leisl, (Heath Sandpiper.) n. 

ScoLOPAX Wilson 1 1, Ord. (Snipe.) n. 

Migratory. They arrive in small numbers in October and 
continue until January. They arc never seen or heard sporting 
on wing on a calm day or evening as in Britain, but they utter 
when suddenly surprised the same feeble squeak." 
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Rallus variegatus, GmeL (Rail) s. 

Eyes bright scarlet,” is the only note to this species : appa- 
rently not common. We receive it also from Jamaica. 

Porzana CAROLINA, Linn. (Water Rail.) n. 

Native ; inhabit our marshes.” 

Gallinula galeata, Licht. n. 

PoRPHYRio MARTiNicus, Gmc/. (Purple Gallinule.) n. s. 

Native ; inhabits our swamps and marshes among the wild 
plantain.” 

Ardea herodias, Linn. n. 

Eqretta cerulea, Linn. (Blue Crane, or Gray Heron.) n. s. 

Native : begin to build about the middle oi* A])ril (ni small 
islands detached from mainland. They are abundant on Roxbro 
Rock in April, May and June, wiierc they build a coarse nest of 
sticks lined with leaves upon low bushes, which can only be ap- 
proached with difficulty, surrounded in such a degree by the Cac- 
tus erefius as to render it almost im])ossible to ])enetrate ; lay two 
eggs of a blue colour. All the cranes are wdiite w hen first lledged 
^and get blue as they grow old ; I have seen fifty young sitting on 
the tops of the highest bushes, and these invariably white,. The 
stomachs contained lizards, crabs, cray-tish and woi ins.” 

Ardeola virescens, Limi. (BitUTU.) x. s. 

Nycticor/vx cayenensis, Gmel (Night Galding, or Crab- 
catcher.) s. 

Native. This s[)ecies also breeds on lioxbro Rock or other 
detached islands on low thorny bushes often within two or three 
feet of the ground. It is not so common on the mainland as the 
others, and when there is not so shy ; I have often been sur- 
prised by their starting up within ten yards as a hare would in 
Europe; whether being busily engaged in satisfying the cravings 
of nature and not observing my approach, or conceiving itself 
securely hid among the long grass, I am unable to say ; 1 think 
the latter most probable, as 1 have myself frequently surprised 
them in this state after making sufficient noise by frequent dis- 
charges of my gun to w^arn them of my near approach. The 
young bird sent 1 have had alive for three wrecks, feeding upon 

S oung crabs, thirty of which it would de.vour in twenty-four* 
burs, of average size, or an inch by an inch and a half without 
the claws, which arc very shai’p, and which it generally took care 
to separate from the body before swallowing. The food was ge- 
nerally soon disgorged, which showed the power of digestion, 
being reduced to the consistence of coarse snuff in a very short 
time. This bird died from neglect, but not until I had satisfied 
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myself of their utility to the sugar-cane planter. I know some 
estates in this island where several people are employed labour- 
ing to destroy this destructive little creature the crab^i which 
although used in various ways for the table, yet when they annoy 
the sugar-cane to such a degree as to call for human aid to ex- 
tirpate them, and where one man does well if he succeeds in 
killing twenty or thirty, — a number be it remembered that one 
of these birds will devour in the same time, — it will be sufficient 
to say that this bird is invaluable to the sugar-cane planter in 
low marshy lands, and it is only in such places that this bird is 
to be found or wanted. Its usefulness is a fine subject for 
moralising, and one which poor Wilson would have used to ad- 
vantage.” 

Nycticorax gabtdenii, GmeL n. s. 

Mycteria AMERICANA, Linn, s. 

A single specimen obtained ; a straggler. 

Fulioula marila, Linn, (Saup Duck.) n. 

Very rare in the island.” This specimen is of a smaller size 
with the markings oii the back larger, and possesses all those 
marks which arc considered to separate the European and Ame- 
rican birds. 

Querqueditla carolinensis, Jard, ^ Selby, (Green-winged 

Teal.) n. s, 

« Arrives in October and November, and departs in March or 
April.” A single specimen in immature plumage was received, 
but we have little doubt of its being the bird of North America. 

PoDiCKPS CAROLINENSIS, Gmel, (Grcbc.) n. 

Sula fusca, Gmel (Booby.) n. s. 

Lay at least twice in the season, sometimes on the ground, 
but generally on a low shrub or thorny tree on a small island to 
the eastward of Tobago called * St. Giles.^ The island I should 
judge to be about eight acres in extent ; I visited it in June, when 
it presented a disgusting appearance ; the fishy smell combined 
with the mass of filth in some places to the depth of several feet, 
although rendered dry by the parching and insufferable heat 
which is always about it, makes it almost suffocating. Judging 
from .appearance, I should think that every square yard contained 
ft nest and a bird as large as the mother, and the sky is literally; 
darkened above by the old boobys and man-o^ war-birds {Fre- 
gata). The island abounds with the prickly pear and the Cactus 
erectus, and it becomes dangerous to walk among them at times, 
from the snapping of the young birds at the eyes. The negroes 
on some of the adjacent estates bring them home in boat-loads, 
and the young are said to be excellent food.” 

Ann, ^ Mag, N. Hist, Vol, xx. 


%7 
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SxJLA piscATOR, lAnn. (White Booby.) s. 

Fregata aqutla, Linn, (Man-o^-war-bird.) n. s. 

Inhabits the same island with the booby, lays one white egg, 
are natives, and are never seen to alight except on St. Giles. At 
earliest dawn of day they go straight out to sea and then drop to 
h^cward ; we seldom or ever see any passing down, but from ten 
until two or three p.m. they may be shot in great numbers about 
our headlands as they soar up along our coasts. Sometimes too 
at certain seasons of the year they frequent oui* fresh river mouths 
to drink, which they do without alighting by sweeping along the 
surface.^^ 

Phaeton ^thereus, Linn, (Tropic Bird.) s. 

Abounds on some small islands or rocks to the east of To- 
bago, which can only be approached in smooth weather.^^ 

Angus stolidus, Linn, (Noddy.) n. s. 

“ Sea-pigeon : breeds on detached islands, particularly St. 
Giles.;^ 

Sterna fuliginosa, Gmel, (Tern.) n. 

Lay without building any nest on shelves of rock among 
Cactus erectuSy on Roxbro Rock among the herons/^ Some spo 
cimens of this very pretty tern had the nape pure white shading 
into browmish gray on the back, which with the back and wings 
was much lighter than the others ; the black u])on the head was 
quite insulated, forming a cowl or cap. 

Sterna dougallii, Mont, (Tern.) n. 

Sterna cayana, Gmel, (Tern.) n. s. 

Xema ATRiciELA, Linn, n. 

PuFFiNUs OBSCURES, Gmel, N. 

Taken off an egg on a rock at sea, where it w^as a solitary 
bird.^^ 


XXXVII . — Description of tufo new Mosses from Jamaica, 

By William Wilson, Esq.* 

PiLOTRiCHUM, Beam, 

P, funale (nov. sp. ?) ; surculo pendulo vel procumbeRte vage ra- 
moso, ramis simplicibus foliis ovatis acuminatis concaviusculis, 
plicato-striatis serrulatis iranidenerviis siccitate erectis. 

Hab, in arborum cortice? Port Royal, Ins. Jainaicae; leffit G. 
M‘Nab, M.l). 

* Read before ilic Botanical Society of Edinburgh, 11 th Nov, 1847. 
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Surculus biuncialis et ultra. Rami subsecundi, semiunciales. Folia 
nitida, lutescentia, tenuissime areolata, eiccitate baud tortilia. 
Fructus et flores desunt. 

Very much like Pterigynandrum nigrescensff, illecebrum (Bridel, 
Br. Un. ii. 193), but differing thus : leaves more acuminate, 
serrulate ; areolae smaller and narrower ; the foliage too, when 
dry, is somewhat glossy. 

The typical Pi, nigrescem (Swartz) is distinguished from these 
two forms thus : leaves narrower, of thinner texture, more lax, 
pale green. Still it is doubtful, in the absence of fruit, whether 
the three forms should not be referred to one species. 

Pilotrichum may (for the present) be considered as a ^ubgenus 
of the Bridelian genus Neckera, with hairy calyptr®. It is 
adopted as a genus by Hornschuch in the ' Flora Brasiliensis,* and 
was first proposed by Pal. de Beauvois. 

Omalia, Brid, 

O. lentula (nov, sp.) ; caule distiche sub-bipinnatim ramoso, foliia 
distichis ovato^falciformibus aciiminatis serrulatis enervibus, peri- 
chactialibus lanceolato-atlenuatis. * 

Hab. in arborum cortice? Port Royal ; legit G. M*Nab, M.D. 

Caules bi-triunciales. Rami complanati^ breves. Folia nitidissima, 
laete-viridia, tenuissime areolata, superae serrulata. Florescentia 
dioica ? 

Evidently allied to our British Omalia trichomanoides (Bridel), 
Hypnum trichomamides (Hooker and Taylor), but readily distin- 
guished by its nerveless, acuminated and more falciform leaves 
and more shining habit. It has still greater resemblance to 
Neckera [Disiichia) glabella (Bridel), which probably belongs to 
the genus Omalia (the true Distichia having the leaves rugose or 
undulated). From the last-named moss, ours differs in its 
smaller size and ovate-acuminate leaves. 


XXXVIII. — Diagnostic Characters office new species of Crypto- 
gamic Plants from Jamaica. Bj^ Thomas Taylok, M.D.* 

Leskea, Hedw. 

1. L, angustifolia (Tayl,) \ caule exiguo erecto subramoso, surculis 
• flexuosis, foliis laxis distichis ex angusta basi lineari-oblongis 
obtusis apiculatis apice dentatis ruptinervibus substriatis surcu- 
lorum ad apices arete compressis ad basin minutis vel subnullis. 
On Danma alata (Sm.), Jamaica. In Dr. R, K, Greville*s Herbarium, 

Three to four lines high, pale yellowish green, shining. Leaves 
* Read before the Botanicol Society of Edinburgh, lltb Nov. 1847. 
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in eight to ten pairs, those at the top adpressed into a spike ; their 
inferior margin incurved at the base. This species is strongly 
allied to L. Nova-HoUandue (Schwacg.), and may well be sup- 
posed to belong to the same genus even in the aosence of fruc- 
tification. It may be distinguished by its far smaller size, its 
more obtuse leaves, and by their shorter neiwe. In one instance 
the stem is prolonged at the top into a flagelliform shoot, de- 
stitute of all but minute rudimentary leaves. 

Phraomicoma, Dumort. 

1. P. affim (Tayl.) ; caule debili repente vage ramoso seu subdi- 
chotomo, foliis laxe imbricatis erecto-patentibus oblongo-rotun- 
datis margine subundulatis apice parce denticulatis lobulo minuto 
‘ vel subnullo, stipulis rotundatis iategerrimis, calyce demum axiliari 
oblongo-obcordato compresso ore integerrimo. 

On Dancea alata (Sm.), Jamaica. In Dr. R, K. Greville s Herbarium. 

Five or six lines long \ very pale olive, nearly whitish : a 
female flower and a branch issuing from near the top of the 
past yearns shoot. Leaves flaccid, often entire, sometimes with 
three or four obtuse teeth ; the perichaetidl erect, oblong, sub- 
dentate. Capsule pale, splitting half-way down ; its valves 
broadly ovate. The leaves by no means imbricated, flaccid, ir- 
regular in outline, variously twdsted ; the indistinct lobules and 
the large cells serve to keep the present distinct from all de- 
scribed species. 

Radula, Nees, 

1. R* Crrwt7/cfl«a (Tayl.) ; caule implexo repente subpinnato, ramis 
patentibus, foliis imbricatis erecto-patentibus integerrimis lobo 
superiori obovato-rotundato, inferiori minuto trapezoideo, calyce 
demum axiliari elongate ovato-obiongo apice compresso truncate, 
basi angustato pedicelliformi, perigoniis minutis liiiearibus ra- 
morum fere ad apices usque productis lobulo monandro. 

On Danm alata (Sm,), Jamaica. In Dr. R. K. Greville' s Herbarium. 

Very minute, three to four lines long, olive-coloured, closely 
adhering to the subjacent fern; a calyx and an innovating 
branch terminating the prece^ng year’s shoot. Leaves touching, 
more patent than erect ; the pcrichaetial broadly elliptical, short. 
Capsule linear, very narrow. Perigonia on short lateral branches 
with ten or tw^elve pairs of minute imbricated vcntricosc leaves, each 
containing a spherical anther. The exserted part of the pedicel 
about as long as the calyx ; this is on a narrow pedicel or nearly 
cylindrical opake base contained within the perichsetium ; it is 
nearly as long as the shoots. This species differs from R. hucci- 
nifera (Tayl.) by the smaller size, more imbricated leaves, whose 
tops are not so rounded, and by the calyx bulging at the base, 
and so by no means obconical. 
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Plagiochila, Nees et Mont, 

1. P, suh-hidentata (Tayl,) ; caule repentt laxe caespitoso, surculis 
decumbentibus subflexuosis, foliis basi imbricate erecto-patenti- 
bus margine ventrali basi gibboso oblique ovatis acutis apice sub- 
biciliatis, calyce oblongo ore oblique subtruncato dentato. 

On ScMotheimia cirrosa (Hook.), Jamaica. Dr, J. M^Nab, 

Shoots one or two inches long, scarcely one line wide, brown, 
attenuated above. Perigonial spikes one or two in the course of 
the shoots. Perichsetial leaves upright, adpressed to the base of 
the calyx ; this has a marginatc angle on the upper sidp, and the 
mouth roundly truncate and split on one side. Pedicel* just ex- 
posing the capsule out of the calyx. This differs from P. abrupta 
(Lindl.)by the procumbent shoots, which are longer and more 
attenuated above ; by the wider bases of the leaves, which at the 
ventral margin form a crest below the stem ; by the teeth of the 
leaves being so slender as to be mere cilia, and by the minuter 
cells of the leaves. 

. Parmelia, Ach, • 

1. P. ochroleuca (Tayl.); thallo laciniato-lobato, lobulis ultimi® 
brevibus sinuato-divaricatis praemorsis retuaisve albo-cinereo ma- 
dore immutato tenuissirae sibo-reticulato subtus albido-fibriUoso, 
apotheciis submargiiialibus concavis margine incurvo demum gem- 
mis planis subrotundis coronato, disco castaneo subtus nudo. 

Port Royal, Jamaica. Dr, J, M*Nab, 

Thallus three to four inches wide, when dry waved on the 
surface ; sinus of the lobes oblong : margin brownish ; surface 
pale ash-coloured, whiter beneath, where the pale fibrils resemble 
those of a Peltidea, Disc of the apothecia concave when dr}^, 
flat or slightly convex when moistened and then assuming a 
lighter colour. The disc is naked beneath, that is, it is destitute 
of a thullodal layer, hence the apothecia seen by transmitted 
light are pellucid in the centre. Allied to Sticta Leylandii (Tayl.), 
which however differs by the upper surface being covered with 
closely set clusters of buds, by the smaller size and darker colour, 
by the shorter fibrils beneath the thallus, and by the apothecia re- 
ceiving at length a short podetium from the thallus. The genus 
^ Sticta seems scarcely separable by a decisive character from Par- 
and this again in another direction passes into Lecanora, 
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XXXIX . — A few Critical Remarks on M. Carl J. SundevalFs 
Paper on the Birds of, Calcutta, as republished H.E. Strick- 
land, Esq. By Ed, Blyth, Cmator to the Museum of the 
Asiatic Society, Calcutta, &c. 

Commencing with the remarks on the Bengal Soonderbuns 
(vide Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist, xviii. 103), it may be as well to 
observe, that the animal inhabitants of this notoriously baleful 
region are far from being so little known as is commonly supposed, 
nor are the lower alluvia of the numerous anastomosing outlets 
of the Ganges so utterly unhealthy during great part of the year ; 
viz. nearly throughout the dry season, divided into cold and hot ; 
or from the end of November to that of June, when the rains 
have fairly set in. When the latter break up, the malaria be- 
comes deadly to casual visitors, whether European or native ; and 
even the Bengalee inhabitants are obliged to leave certain districts 
for a while ; though a Mugh population, from Arracan, which, 
until recently, came to supply their place, seemed proof against 
the deleterious miasmata. Considerable tracts are under culti- 
vation ; and the belts of impenetrable dense jungle facing the 
network of broad river channels in many instances conceal from 
view a wide extent of productive rice cultivation within. Of the 
zoology, I doubt much whether more discoveries remain to be 
made there, at least among the terrene Vertebrata, than in other 
parts of Bengal ; and even the Fishes have been so far investi- 
gated, that novelties among them arc by no means to be reckoned 
upon in the course of an excui^sion. 

Next, I am constrained to disagree wuth M. Sundevall in his 
estimation of the feathered musicians of Lower Bengal, which I 
cannot think arc comparable to those of his native land, the latter 
being much the same as in Britain. Our finest song-bird in this 
part of the world, beyond all comparison, is the ^ Shdmah ^ [Kit- 
tacincla macroura, Lath.), which is never heard in the wild state 
upon the river alluvium, to which M. Sundevairs peregrinations 
here were confined. The ‘ Agghin^ (Mirafra cantillans, Jerdon) 
is a tolerably good songster, but excessively rare in the same 
broad tract of country, where it can be regarded merely as a 
casual visitant : and the best song-bird which M, Sundevall could 
have heard wild is the common Bengal lark [Alauda gulgula^ . 
Franklin), the notes of which very closely resemble those of the 
British skylark. Of arboreal songsters, the ' Dhyal ^ [Copsy- 
chus saularis) has a pleasing, desultory, robin-like ditty, delivered 
in short snatches, but without much variety ; and the Bulbuls and 
a few other small birds have, at most, a few musical chirrups, 
which the common Black Bulbul [Pycnomtus hengalensisi nobis) 
connects into a continuous warble sometimes, during its breeding 
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season only. Some of the Drongos have agreeable loud notes, 
especially the 'Bhuchanga^ {Chaptia rniea^ vieillot), but there is 
too nmen repetition of the same stave i and, lastly, the Mynahs, 
or ^ Mainas,^ and other StumidcBy and also the ^ Bayas ^ (Ploceus), 
veiy commonly indulge in a loud screeching chatter, which, if 
song, can only by courtesy be termed musical. The tout ensenihle 
is siijfiiciently humble, even though eked out by the melodious 
cooing of different kinds of Dove, and the more or less pleasing 
voices of sundry other tribes of birds, which may harmonize with 
the scenery around or derive interest from their associations. 

M.. Sundevall begins his list with Oriolus melanocephalus, L., 
respecting which I have only to remark that 1 can make nothing 
of the native name he assigns to it, unless it can mean Huldea. 
Bulbul (i. c. ^ Turmeric-coloured Bulbul ^), which is not impos- 
sible. The bird is as familiar to every Bengalee as the blackbird 
and thrush are to the inhabitants of England ; and seems to be 
universally knowi; to Hindoos as the Bdnay-^bOyOO, or Bania-ba,oo, 
of the Mussi^lmans, signifying ^goldsmith^s wife,^ but at the 
same time a sort of. imitation of the bird^s note. Adult»femalcs 
differ in no respect from adult males, except in not being quite 
so bright on the back : the black hood is alike in both, extending 
for some distance beyond the ear-coverts ; whereas in the African 
O. monachm (Gm.), v. larvatus, Licht., v. capemisy Sw., it termi- 
nates in a line with the ear-coverts, — this being one of several 
constant differences by w^hich the two species may be readily di- 
stinguished. 

Tardus cafer apud Sundevall is my Pyawnotus bmyalensis, 
being distinct from the allied African species, or P. cafer (verus), 
L. — P, jocosus is called Sipahi Bulbul about Calcutta, Kurra 
Bulbul at Chandernugore : the name Sonna {sona ? * golden ’) 1 
never heard applied to it. 

Dendrocitta rufa, No. 7 (p. 168). The Bengalee name of this 
bird should be spelt Hdrichdchd : it is also called Takka-chdry or 
' Ruj)ec-thief.^ 

Dicrurus macrocercuSy Vieillot, No. 9. The name Bhuchangay 
ox Boojoongay as M. Sundevall spells it, refers to the next species 
upon his list, the Chaptia ama. 

Tchitrea paradisi (No. 11) is the Shah Bulbul of the natives, 
which name M. Sundevall assigns erroneously to their Chdk- 
Dhyal {Leucocerca fuscoventris, which is quite distinct from Mr. 
Jerdon^s L, pectoralis), 

Muscicapa parva apud Sundevall (No. 15), the Thrra of the 
Bengalees, is the M. leucwray Gm. ; a closely allied, but I believe 
a distinct species from the European M. parva. The rufous throat 
is obtained by the males only, at the commencement of the hot 
weather. The name Toonioonuy w'hich he cites, belongs properly 
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to the little tailor-bird [Orthotomus longicauda), but is popularly 
applied to various other small birds, as especially the different 
species of which are probably mistaken for the 

tailor-bird. 

Pericrocotus peregrines (L.), No. 16. The name Pdwi apper- 
tains to Siumia malabarica, M. Sundevall^s Phcmicornis flammea, 
No. 17 (p. 251), is Per. speciostis (Lath.), distinct from P.fiam- 
mens of South India and Ceylon, which again differs from P. ig- 
neuSy nobis, of the Malay countries. 

Acanthiza trockiloides, Sund., has been since named by me 
Phglloscojms reguloides ; and his A. arrogans is rightly assigned 
by himself to Culicipeta Burkii (Burton), the Cryptolopha auri- 
capilla, Sw., &c. &c. 

Orthotomus longicauda (No. 20) extends its range to Malacca, 
where however it is rather of a deeper colour, and it occurs there 
together with two other well-marked species, 0. edela, Temm. 
(v. Motacilla sepium, Raffles), and 0. cineraceus, nobis ; both di- 
stinct from 0. sepium, Horsf., of Java. 

loi'Ck typhia (distinct from /. zeylonica and TT scapularis) is 
known here by the names Tas-feek and Phooteek-jol ; both imi- 
tative of certain of its notes, which much resemble those of the 
ParL The affinity of this genus is with Phjllomis. 

Malacocercus griseus (Gm,), No. 22, is peculiar to South India, 
being represented in Bengal by the Merula beugalensis, Brisson, 
which specific name should now stand, in preference to M. ter-- 
ricolor, Hodgson. Besides its common name Chat air hnea, it is 
often called Sdt-hhyed (or ^ seven brothers,^ from its always asso- 
ciating in small troops). 

Motacilla boarula is common here ; also in the Malay countries, 
and it occurs even in Australia. M. SundcvalPs M. Jlava agrees 
best with Budytes ctTiereocapilla of South Europe ; and his M. 
alba is M. luzoniensisy Scopoli. 

The Bengalee name Tjorta (meant for Chawta)y which he as- 
signs to Anthus arboreus, belongs properly to the common spar- 
row, but is often vaguely applied to any small brownish bird of 
about the size of a spaiTow. His supposed Anthus pallescens is 
A. malayensis, Eyton. The described lark (No. 28) is Alauda 
gulgula, Franklin ; and the common name here of Pyn'halauda 
grisea (Scop.), No. 29, is Bhoolo-chorai (or 'Sand Sparrow^). 
Fringilla bengalensis apud Sundevall refers to Ploceus philippen- ' 
sis (L.), the well-known Baya ; P. bengalensis and P. manyar 
occurring likewise. 

Acridotheres tristis (L,), No. 32. The Bengalee name Sdlik is 
generic, though often applied to this species without an adjunct : 
it is more distinctively termed Ghdr Sdlik (' House Mynah ^), and 
sometimes Bhdtta Sdlik. A. grisea (Horsf.), the Gi'acuta crista- 
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tella apud Sundevall (but quite distinct from Acr, cristateUus 
(liinn.) of China), is the JhSnt Sdliki or Jhontee Maina of the 
Musselmans (meaning ^ Crested Mynah ^). Acr, ginginianus is 
the Gang Sdlik (or ' Ganges Mynah/ from its inhabiting the 
river-banks). Gracula intermedia (p. 305) is the Pdhdred Maina 
(or * Hill Mynah ^) j and it is very rarely that the smaller spe- 
cies of South India and Ceylon, for which M. Sundevall mistakes 
it, is obtainable in the Calcutta bird bazaar. Stumus contra is the 
Ahlacdh (^ Pied ^) of the Musselmans, and Guay4ackrd (or ^ Dirt- 
eater ^) of the Hindoos. I have never heard it termed Kalickia, 

The doubtfully cited Corvvs enca (No. 38) is the C. culminatus, 
Sykes, the common Indian black crow, distinct from C. macro- 
rhynchtes, Vieillot ; both of these occur at Malacca. 

The supposed ^/rttwrfo rustica (No. 39) must have been H, gut- 
furaliSj Scopoli, v. H, jewan, Sykes, &c. The other swallow seen 
was probably 11, daurica. 

The native name for Woodpeckers in general is Kdt46krd (or 
literall)^, 'Woodpecker^). 

Bucco indicuSy Lath., No. 44 (p. 397). Probably distinct from 
B. philippensis (verus). Its name is not BenebOy* which is a 
way of spelling the native appellation of the oriole ; but Bussunt- 
boorce is the equivalent for Barbct, the present species bearing 
the prefix of choia (or ' small ’), and B, asiaticus (Lath.), v. cya- 
nicoUisy Vieillot, that of Burra (or ' large ^). Both, as M. Sun- 
devall rcmai'ks, are exceedingly common, and they are exclusively 
frugivorous. 

Vuculus tmriusy Vahl (No. 46), is termed Ch6k-gallo ; not Sik- 
krc-Qy wliicli means Shikra (or Hawk, Ckicquera, auct.), for which 
a native will very commonly mistake a dead cuckoo, as I have 
observed repeatedly. And a living Ckdk-gallo in a cage will ge- 
nerally, by a dealer, be called Boyoo-cotdko, in the hope of pass- 
ing it off for that more highly-prized species, the C. micropterus, 
Gould. 

Eudynamys orientalis (L.), No. 47, does not construct a nest, 
but lays its egg in that of a crow ; the ' KokeePs * (or female 
' Coy ^s ^) egg much resembling a crowds egg in its colouring, being 
however considerably smaller. The name Bhdt Sdlik refers to 
Aciidotheres trisiis. 

Centropus philippensis, Cuv. (No. 48), is known as the ' Kookd/ 
* It is identical with C, bubutus, Horsfield, but not with Cuculus 
bubutus of Raffles, which is Cent, eurycercus, A. Hay. The latter 
is not Indian ; but both species occur at Malacca, together with 
a third which is common to India and the Malay countries, C. 
Lathami (Shaw), v. lepidus, Horsfield, and the adult of which was 
termed by me C, dimidiatus, and more recently C. rectunguis by 
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Mr. Strickland (p. 134 ante). The three eceiii to bo equally 
common at Malacca. 

Merops viridis, L. (p, 50). Termed Bans-puttee (or * Bamboo- 
leaf from the look of the bird as it sits with its wings closed. 
Very few remain in Lower Bengal after the hot season com- 
mences. 

Halcyon gurialy Pearson, v. hrunnicepSy Jerdon (No. 51). This 
and H. amauroptems, Pearson, are alike called GhSreL H myr* 
nensis is generally known as Sddd^book Mdtch-rdngd (*. c. ^White- 
breasted Kingtisher ^), Ceryle varia, Strickland (No. 54) is the 
Photkd Mdtch-rdngd (or ^Spotted Kingfisher^). 1 have seen 
this bird alight on the ground, but never walk ; though it might 
creep a step or two. For some months past, 1 have had two in- 
dividuals alive in a tolerably spacious aviaiy : they feed on shrimps 
and small fishes, and will at once descend to pick up a cockroach 
from the ground without alighting. In fact, I find that cock- 
roaches, which are procurable here in profusion with the utmost 
facility, are favourite morsels with a great variety of birds, in- 
cluding especially all Gallinacea above the size of a quail. The 
Collared Pratincole runs up to receive one, and catches it in his 
mouth, sometimes springing up a few inches to do so ; and even 
the Porphyrio, after disabling a cockroach with the beak, will 
take it up with his awkward-looking foot, and pick and eat it at 
his leisure. The Holler will live entirely upon them. 

Palaomis torquatus (No. 55). 'Teah^ is the Hindoo name, 
and ^ Totah ^ the Musselman name. P. cyanovephalm (No. 56) is 
the ' Furreedee ’ of the Mussel mans : and of P , pondiccrianus^ the 
red-billed male is called Mudna, and the black-billed female 
^ Kujhi.^ The ‘Heeraraan^ is Eclectus polychloros ; and E. grandis 
is well known as the ‘ Lalman ’ : both are common in the Calcutta 
bird shops ; and they are grain-feeding birds, which have been 
improperly classed with the Lories. Several species of the latter 
are brought in some abundance, but nevertheless sell at a high 
price. 

Falco tinmnadus (No. 58). The name Shikra is currently 
bestowed on any small hawk, but seems to belong properly to 
Nisastur badius (v. F, Dussumieri, Tcmra.) ; and larger hawks are 
generally styled Bdz, which belongs properly to Asitar palumba- 
riu$. Eagles with j)lumed tarsi arc generally termed Skak-bdz : 
and Cheel denotes * Kitc^ (this name being evidently imitative of 
the squeal of the common Milvus ater^), but it is also applied to 
other birds of smooth sailing flight, as the Harriers, and even 
the Gulls, which latter are ^led Gang Cheel (i. e. Ounga-^ or 


Which, again, resembles that of the British Kite. 
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Ganges-Cheel). The Haliasiur pondicerianus is commonly termed 
Sankar-cheelj and not unfrequcntlyi)4<?^6fa-(7A^«/ (from its aquatic 
propensity, hovering over or sitting near a party of Dhohees or 
washermen.) The Milvus ater is distinctively termed Pariah- 
Chech No. 63 refei's evidently to Pontaetus ichthyaetus, and this 
with other fishing eagles is called Mdtchdl or Mdtch-Kdrdh 

M. SundevalFs doubtfully cited Falco buteo was, in all proba- 
bility, Buteo rvfinus (Ruppell), v. B. canescens, Hodgson : the 
next species noticed was probably Blagrus dimidiatus (Raffles) : 
and the third was certainly not Astur palumbarius. — I have never 
heard Leptopiilus argala " called Eagle by the English,^' though 
it rarely is Pelican I Although the true Golden Eagle* {Aquila 
chrysaetos) inhabits the Himalaya, the so-called Golden Eagle 
of the residents at the hill stations refers always to the Lammer- 
geyer (Gypactos). 

Vultures are called Shooknee by the Hindoos, and Gid by the 
Musselinans. Otogyps pondicerianas is the Ldl Shooknee of the 
former, and the Mdlnah Gid of the latter. Neither of them di- 
stinguish the Gyps (Scopoli and Latham, nec Temminck, 

which is the G. tenuiceps and tenuirostris, Hodgson and G. R. 
(iray), although this species is also common, keeping however 
more away from crowded towns. 

Gallus fernigineus (Gra.), No. 69, p. 87 ante. M. Sundevall 
is quite wrong in stating that any Hindoos ever breed fowls : the 
mere touch of one, or of an egg, is pollution even to the lowest 
caste of them. It should also be remarked, with reference to his 
note on the Indo-Portuguese population, that although, for the 
most part, much darker-skinned than the generality of Bengal 
Hindoos, excepting some of the lowest castes (in which the blood 
of the indigenes of the country greatly preponderates), these so- 
called Portuguese cannot justly be termed quite ^'as black as 
negroes and to me it appears obvious that they have derived 
their exceedingly dark complexion, not from the permanent in- 
fluence of climate, but from intermixture and rc-intermixture of 
blood with the low est class of natives, till little indeed of the 
European stock remains in them. When I say permanent influ- 
ence of climate, 1 mean that we must take into consideration that 
individual tanning produced by exposure, w’^hich does not become 
.ingrained into the race, so as to be transmissible from parent to 
offspring. The prevalent belief here is, that the colour of the 
modern Indo-Portuguesc illustrates the accumulative effect of an 
Indian climate during a long series of generations born in the 
country; but it is my thorough conviction that the foregoing 
explanation suffices. Indeed there is a current statement to the 
effect that no instance has been hitherto known of a continuous 
uimiixed descent of any Eui’opcan race, born and brought up in 
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this country, to the thii*d generation ; but I doubt altogether, 
whatever may be the probability one way or the other, of our 
having sufficient data i'Or arriving at so conclusive an opinion. 
As Jacquemont and others have remarked, the natives of India 
draw a wide distinction between the Sahib hgue or European 
gentry, and the Goras or plebeian Europeans (the term Gora 
merely signifying ^ fair,^ and being applied by them to people of 
fair complexion, whether native or European ; but as applied to 
the latter, in general referring exclusively to the class of sailors 
and private soldiers, and by no means in a complimentary sense, 
anymore than ‘Feringhee^ is*). The Sahib logv^ are much 
respected by them as a class ; the Gora logue considerably the 
reverse. Now, the children of the former, bom in India, are, with 
extremely few exceptions, sent home when very young to be edu- 
cated, which of course invalidates their claim for consideration in 
this question ; though even if it did not, the influx of new Euro- 
pean blood into this country is so great, that upon their return 
to India by far the greater proportion of them become united in 
marriage to individuals born in Europe, whence it would certainly 
be no easy matter to find a series of three generations of unrnixed 
Indian-bora Europeans of the Sahib class. As for the lower class 
of Europeans, it would be equally difficult to find such a series 
unmingled with country blood, besides that the sad prevalence 
of intemperance interferes materially with any conclusions that 
might otherwise be deduced. 

M. Sundevall might well have sought in vain for traces of the 
wild Gallus Sonneratii in the domestic poultry of India, inasmuch 
as, — though, curiously enough, I have found that species of South 
India far more easily domesticable than the Bengal Jungle-fowl, — 
the latter is, beyond all question, the exclusive aboriginal stock 
from which the whole of our domestic varieties of common poultry 
have descended. However difierent these may be, whether the 
silky fowl of China, the gigantic Chittagong race, or the feather-* 
legged bantams of Burmah, &c., their voice at once and unmis- 
takeably proclaims their origin, and is as diflferent as can be, in 
every cry, from tliat of G. Sonneratii : besides that we continually 
meet with common domestic cocks which correspond, feather by 
feather, with the wild bird ; the peculiar notched comb of >vhich 
is again retained invariably, even when the comb is double or 
compound : this much premised, however, it is remarkable that 
the domestic poultry of India do not approximate the wild race 
in aiy^ respect more closely than the common fowls of Europe, 
and I have sought in vain for traces of inteiunixturc of Jungle- 
fowl blood in districts where the species abounds in a state of 
nature. 

• Thus, ut least, in Calcutta and its vicinity. 
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It is a curious instance of how little is currently known of the 
zoology of India, that, to this day, authors who write on the 
history of the common fowl generally iK^.peat the statement that 
its original stock is veiy uncertain ; but it is supposed to be 
descended from a wild species still met with in the island of 
Java The truth being, that the genuine wild common fowl is 
familiarly known to every sportsman in all Northern India, and 
is with justice highly prized as a game-bird : abounding in all 
suitable localities from the sub-Himalayan region on the north, 
to the Vindhyau range on the south, and spreading farther south- 
ward along the eastern coast of the peninsula to some distance 
beyond Vizagapatam (in the ‘ Northeni Circars^) ; whilp to the 
eastward it likewise abounds in Assam, and all along the eastern 
side of the Bay of Bengal throughout the Burmese countries, the 
Malayan peninsula, Java and Sumatra*. G. Sonno'atii begins to 
rc‘place it on the Vindhyan range of hills, bordering the great 
table-land of the j)eninsula of India to the northward, and wholly 
replaces it in Southern India generally; while in Ceylon two other 
wild species occur, the hen of one of these being hgured.by the 
name of G, Sianleiji in liardwicke's ^Illustrations' t* 

The different species of Jungle-fowl have hitherto been cari- 
catured in the figures that have been meant to represent them, 
the types of which ai'c alone to be met with in the poultry-yard. 
The general figure is rcmai’kably pheasant-like, and the tail com- 
monly droops, and I have never seen it more elevated than that of 
a })heasant sometimes is (though it is more raised in G. Sonne- 
raiii). A very characteristic feature of the Bengal bird, and which 
I have seen in all Indian examples of the species, including some 
from Tipperah, did not occur in such as I have had alive from 
Assam and from Arracan, nor have 1 ever seen it well shown in 
a domestic fow l : this consists in the vivid whiteness of the large 
round lappet of naked skin below the ear-coverts, which thus 
forms a well-defined and very conspicuous auricle-like patch, 
contrasting strongly with the crimson of the comb and other 
naked parts, and with the deep red-orange of the adjoining 
feathers. This lappet is of a bright dead-white tinged with blue 
in the hen ; and it certainly helps much to ornament those which 
possess it. The only other variation which I have observed in 
many dozens of skins, from the most various localities, is that 
• Himalayan specimens, both cocks and hens, are slightly paler. 


* In Irwin’s memoir on Afghanistan, J, A. S. B. viii. p. 1007, it is stated 
that this bird is found in the wild state in the whole of Turkistan, especially 
Balkh. This is a considerable extension of its range, as generally under- 
stood. — K. B. 

t One of the Ceylon species has been named Q, LafayeUli, but I do not 
know by whom. 
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while those from Malacca and Java are in general deeper-coloured 
than the Jungle-fowl of Bengal. The latter are as true to their 
normal colouring as any. other wild species ; and it is strange that 
the peculiar minute mottling of the feathers of the wild hen can 
scarcely ever be matched in the plumage of the domestic hens, at 
least in this part of the country. 

Capt. Hutton assures me that the Jungle-fowl is strictly mo- 
nogamous ; and I have been told the same by several Shikarees ; 
though others maintain that it resembles domestic poultry in this 
particular. In the former case an analogy might be traced with 
the common duck (Anas hoschas), which regularly pairs when 
wild, and is polygamous (or indiscriminate is perhaps a better 
word) in a state of domestication. The British pheasant on the 
contrary is undoubtedly polygamous in a wild state, being well 
known even to extend his attentions sometimes to the inmates of 
the poultry-yard. A Sonnerat^s fowl in my posseswsion, which is 
as tame as any barn-door cock, and breeds as freely with com- 
mon hens, certainly paired with one for some time, and would 
take not the legist notice of other hens ; but to induce him to do 
so, I cooped up his partner for a few days, when he soon took to 
another, and upon my releasing the former he seemed to think it 
beat to remain lord of both, and has continued so ever sinetj, 
while he exhibits a considerable aversion to some Bui'mese ban- 
tam hens that are likewise kept with him *. 

Although the range of the wild common fowl does not extend 
westward, that I am aware of, bc^yond the mountains that form 
the natural boundary of India in that direction, the domestic bird 
appears to have been common among the w^estem nations from 
the remotest traceable antiquity ; and this Indian bird is raised 
even in Iceland. Among the old Egyptian paintings, it is very 
remarkable that no representation of a fowl has yet been found ; 
notwithstanding all that has come down to us of the w'holesalc 
system of egg-hatching practised to this day in Egypt ; and al- 

• I have already, from the middle of February to that of J une, had up- 
wards of seventy hybrid chickens hatched (besides failures) from this Son- 
Herat's fowl and his two hens; putting the eggs of course under other sitting 
hens : and if fewer eggs have been produced of late, it is because the hens 
(which were selected with much care, and are difficult to match) are now 
getting exhausted. The young hybrids are much more delicate than com- 
mon poultry, and I have had the misfortune to lose nearly all of them by a 
malignant variola \ though some are now nearly grown up, which are already 
showing symptoms of a disposition to breed ; and hence I doubt not that I 
shall be able to ascertain from them whether species so nearly allied as are 
their parents might not produce a fertile race of hybrids, i. e, per se et inter 
set or hybrid wi|h hybria. The Pavo indicus and P, muticus would also suit 
well for such an experiment : and I may remark, that I have now a female 
Axis Deer pregnant by a Hog Deer; and a pair of hybrids thus produced 
are likely to be again mutually prolific, if any would be so. 
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though so many other kinds of animals, both wild and tame (in- 
cluding flocks of domestic geese very commonly), are represented 
again and again. The camel forms another such exception. In 
the frescos of the Etruscan tombs the domestic fowl is often 
represented ; and also the eating of eggs ; while egg-shells, the 
remains of the funeral feast, are generally observed strewed about 
the floor upon opening a previously unviolated sepulchre. As in 
the case of the bull, cow, ox, calf, &c., so in that of the bird under 
consideration, there is no exclusive general name applicable to all 
individuals of the species, .of whatever sex or age, in at least the 
generality of European languages. Fowl applies, of course, to 
any bird, as cock and hen apply to the sexes of other species ; and 
this general absence of a vernacular specific appellation of itself 
indicates how familiar were our rAnote ancestors with an exotic 
8})ecies, which they must ultimately have derived or perhaps even 
brought with them from the far East. I must close however this 
long digression, but in the hope of having awakened some in- 
terest in a subject which assuredly is well worthy of further 
inquiry. ^ 

A w'ord or two may be added on the Turkeys now raised in this 
country. They are called * Peru,^ evidently from the common 
cry of a turkey ; and are regarded as unclean by the Musselmans, 
though it is very clear that the indicter of the Koran could not 
have proiiibited to his followers this American bird : the tuft of 
bristles upon its breast indicates, as they fancy, a certain affinity 
to the unclean beast ; and perhaps the bald head and neck may 
suggest some sort of relationship to the Vultures (especially O/o- 
gyps pondicerianus), which would scarcely be recommendatory of 
tliis noble bird as an article of diet. Those brought to Calcutta 
are chiefly, if not wholly, raised in Chittagong, and most of 
them are bought up by people of French descent to be fattened 
at Chanderiiagore, when they arc resold at considerable profit for 
the table. All are of a black colour, and very degenerate from 
the race of tame turkeys in England. They are small, with the 
naked wattles and long pendulous appendage over the beak 
enormously developed : poor helpless creatures, utterly incapable 
of rising upon the wing; and if sufiered to drink their fill, they 
will greatly incommode themselves by filling out the immense 
craw. Nevertheless they fatten well and are excellent eating ; 
• and one at least is sacrificed for every dinner party. 

M. Sundevall's Partridge (No. 70 of his list) is Perdix pondi- 
ceriana^ Gm., a very abundant species. Wild peafowls inhabit 
all suitable localities, and where protected become extremely nu- 
merous and far from timid. They differ in no respect from the 
ordinarily coloured tame peafowl of Europe. 
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The Pavo bicalcaratus, L,, apud Sundcvall^ i% without doubt 
Polyplectron bicalcaraiumj Temm., of Mr. G. R. Gray's list of the 
British Museum collection ; but I suspect this is the true Pavo 
tibetanuSy auct., which^ though assuredly not a Tibetan species, 
is common in the hill regions of Asvsam, Sylhet, Arracan, and I 
believe the Tenasserim provinces : while its representative, equally 
abundant in the Malayan peninsula, 1 take to be P. bicalearatum 
(L.), the P, Hardwickii, Gray, of Hardwicke's ^Illustrations^ 
(his P. Imeatum being the female of the preceding species). The 
jformer is occasionally brought alive to Calcutta ; but I have never 
seen the Malayan species alive. 

No. 75, That the 'Hargilah' [Leptoptilos argala) lives ^‘chiefly" 
on human corpses, does not at all comport with my observation. 
Many frequent the provisiorf-bazaars, and particularly a large 
abattoir in the vicinity of Calcutta \ and they pick up quantities 
of refuse thrown into the streets : not but that they do attack 
human bodies of course ] but this I have rarely happened to wit- 
ness, and the latter constitute an article of food that certainly 
forms but an insignificant item of their weekly diet. A rntich 
greater number than M. Sundevall intimates may commonly be 
seen of an evening perched on the top of Government House, and 
upon other eminences which command an extensive view : they 
continue as tame in Fort William as he describes, but would cer- 
tainly not make resistance if attacked unless wounded and unable 
to rise. 

No. 78. I have seen no Indian specimen of a heron according 
with Dr. Horsfield's figure and description of his Ardea speciosa. 
The species meant is Ardeola leucoptera apud Gray, which in 
breeding dress is A* Grayi, Sykes, and in non-breeding dress 
A. malaccensis, auctorura. 

No. 8G. It is clear to me that M. Sundevall did not distin- 
guish between Gallinago media and G. stenura. At the com- 
mencement and close of the cold season, the latter is the more 
abundant species ; in the intermediate period the former. G. major 
does not occur, and the woodcock very rarely. G. stenura is the 
prevalent Malayan species, and extends to China and Australia. 

Charadrius drripedesrmsjWdi^Qv (No. 90). This common little 
Indian plover I take to be Hiaticula Leschenaultii (Lesson). 

Larus ridibundus, var. (No. 91). This is L. bmnniccphaliLs, 
Jerdon. The true i. ridibundus also occurs, but less numerously, 
I have never chanced to see either of them upon a dead body, 
and they certainly exhibit no peculiar predilection for the mag- 
gots there found ; though, like other gulls, they would of course 
readily take to such food, especially when hungry. The general 
mode of life does not differ from that of Larus ridibundus in Eng- 
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land. The large gull alluded to was probably L, ichthyaetm, 
Pallas, which abounds at the mouth of the river, and has a jet- 
black hood in the breeding season. 

The small cormorant (No. 92) is Graculus pygunauSf the only 
species of the genus I have met with in Lower Bengal. 

No. is Casarca rutila (Pallas) ; here commonly termed 
Chuckwd-chuckwee, Rdj-hdns applies exclusively to the tme 
Geese. 

With M. Sundevall I consider the domestic geese of Bengal to 
be a hybrid race between A, cyqnoides of China and the European 
tame goose, A, cinereus, which latter is here a regular cold-w^ea- 
thcr visitant. Anas boschas docs not occur here wild; though it 
is found up the country. 

No. 97 is Dendrocygnn awsuree (Sykes), and I believe identical 
with Anas arena tOj llorsfield; more especially as this common 
Indian species is equally abundant at Malacca. 

In the foregoing remarks upon M. SundcvalFs paper, I have 
been particular to correct some of the native names assigned to 
various species, that they should not in future be quoted wjongly 
in systematic works, * That gentleman undoubtedly made good 
use of the op])ortunitics afforded by his brief sojourn in this 
vicinity. 


June 24, 1847. 

P.S. 1 avail myself of this occasion to remark on a few other 
oriental spc^cies of birds, descriptions of which have lately appeai'ed 
in the ^ Annals.^ 

Mr. StricklaiuPs Centropm rectunguis (vol. xix. p. 134) I have 
already referred to C, Lathami (Shaw), v. dimidiahis, nobis. — 
Ilis Pltyllornis moluccemisj Gray (p. 130), is surely the Tardus 
cochimhinensisy Gm., founded on le Verdin de la Cochinchinc of 
Buff()n. Arracan specimens merely differ in having the crown 
yellower, while the breast, immediately below the black throat, 
is scarcely tinged with yellow as in the Malacca specimens ; but 
the two cannot be separated, nor are probably these differences 
constant. P/i. ccesmarynclms of Tickcll is my Ph. Jei'doni ; the 
former name being evidently a mis})rint for casmarhynchus (vide 
Griffith's version of Cuvier’s * Animal Kingdom ’), which again is 
^ misprint for gampsorhynchns of Jai’dine and Selby. — Turdus 
modestusy Eyton, must be referred to T, rufulus, Drapiez, in the 
^ Diet. Class, d’llist. Nat.’— P. 132. 1 recognise three well-marked 
species of Shrike in the synonyms which Mr. Strickland has 
brought together : viz. L, phcenictirus, Pallas, common to India 
and the Malay countries ; L, superciliosus, Lath., which with the 
next is never found in India ; and L, tigrimiSy Drapiez, v, mag- 

Ann. Mag. N. Hist. Vol. w. 28 
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nirostriSf Lesson, and strigatusy Eyton, the adults of which are 
vejnr dissimilar from those of the two other species. 

In the reprint from Capt. Begbie^s work (xvii. 395), the J?«- 
ceros luguhris of that gentleman is the only species which I shall 
here refer to, it being the adult male of B. sumatranus, lialiies. 
There are numerous errors of identification in that paper which 
I shall have another opportunity of correcting. The reduction 
of nearly all of Mr. Eyton^s apparently new species of birds 
from Malacca (xvi. 227) has been eflectcd partly by myself in 
the ^ Jouru. As. Soc. Bengal,^ xv. 10 and 52, and the rest by 
Mr. Strickland, vide p, 129, &c. ante. 


XL . — Description of a new species of lfymeno])terom Insect be^ 
longing to the family Sphegidse. By Fuedeiiicr Smith. 

[With a Plate.] 

Section ACI-LEATA. 

Family SrHEGiD/E. 

Genus Steihorectusy Smith. 

Head large, as wide as the thorax, sulxjuadrate, attenuated pos- 
teriorly; eyes large, oval; the stemmata j>la(*cd in a triangle* at 
the vertex; the aritenriie gradually attenuated, inserlial near 
base of the cly])eus, which is qiiadridentate in front, the two exterior 
teeth largest. IMandiblcs large, stout, arcuate, smooth exte- 
riorly ; the ma.\illary palpi six-jointed, the terminal joint very 
minute ; the labial palpi four-jointed, the terminal joints conical. 
Thorax elongate, the collar elongate, of a pyramidal form above*- ; 
the superior wings with one marginal and tlirec submarginal (‘ells, 
the first as long as the two following, the second nearly (piadrate, 
slightly narrowed towards the marginal, receiving the first and 
second recurrent nervures. The posterior legs elongate. Abdo- 
men ovato-conical, abruptly petiolated. 

Sp. ingens. Female (length 2 inches 2 lines). Black, verj^ smooth 
and shining. Head slightly attenuated posteriorly, a little black 
pubescence on the face above the base of the antennae, a smooth 
depression on each side of the posterior stemmata running a little 
way backw ards, a thin pubdkcence on the cheeks. Thorax slightly 
pubescent at the sides, a strongly marked epaulet passing over 
each tegula and reaching as far as the scutcllum, which is very 
smooth and shining; the wings dark metallic blue; the meta- 
thorax* opake, having above a deep longitudinal channel, which 
is, as well as on each side of it, transversely wrinkled ; the apex 
transversely sulcate ; towards the apex, laterally, is a smooth space 
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Bubt\ibcrculate at its lateral margin. The legs long and stoub 
the tarsi strongly ciliated beneath. Abdomen highly polished and 
shining, the petiole slightly pubescent at the base. 

Male (length 2 inches 4 lines). Black, the head quadrate above, 
slightly narrowed posteriorly ; the mandibles have a stout tooth 
within, nearly in the middle; the clypeiis porrect, einarginate in 
front ; the thorax as in the female ; the wings of a metallic brown ; 
the posterior legs have the femora club-shaped, being greatly 
swollen at their apex above, and having a stout obtuse tooth or 
spine at the apex within; the tibia rugge d beneath with deep inden- 
tations ; all the tarsi ciliated beneath. Abdomen more rotundate 
than in the female; beneath, the third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
segments are of an opake black, except at their extreme lateral 
margins ; llu‘ basal margins of the segments depressed, the apical 
somewhat swollen or roimded. 

This fine iiis(‘.ct, of whieh both sexes are in the cabinet of the 
British Museum, was captured at IVrnambneo, Brazil, by T. P, 
(h‘()rge Smith, Es(|. of faverpool, a gentleman to whom naturalists 
are greatly indebteiljor his grand discoveries of new and beau- 
tiful speeches in all branches of natural history. The specimens 
figured are I b(‘li(‘ve the only ones yet ea})tured ; and arc ronsc- 
(jviently nuiciue in the national collection. The situation of this 
g(‘nus is 1 think next to Podium^ some of the species of which 
genus it closely resembles in general aspect ; the ncuration of the 
wdngs is however different, the second subinarginal cell receiving 
two recurrent ncrvuirs. 

Tlic habits of the insects of the family to which our new species 
btdongs are highly int(ircsting, the provision stored up for their 
young consisting in the majority of cases of spiders ; and I have 
been informed that tluj large Brazilian 8])C(;ics readily master spi- 
ders of the largest kind, such as Myyale, rendering them powerless 
by their foi'inidable sting ; the spiders thus attacked die a lingering 
death, in some cases surviving five or six days. An egg is dcjiosited 
on the first insect stored u]), so that the larva is hatched by the 
time the cells in some instances are provisioned ; but I have ob- 
served in this couiitiy that our coniinon sand-wasp, Anmophila 
vulgaris, dcjiosits the food at intervals, so that it is fresh arid 
suited to the young larva, wliich liv<!s principally on the juices and 
softer parts, leaving the head, legs and wings untouched. Al- 
•though Arachnida arc the usual jirey of the majority of these in- 
sects, still I have observed a species which at one time preys 
upon spiders, at another choosing caterpillars, and then again 
storing u]) grasshoppers wlien each kind of food was equally at 
its command, landless indeed arc the variations of habit in the 
llyrncnoptera ; the more they are investigated the greater w411 be 
our admiration of their w'onderful instinct and tact in adapting 
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their operations according to circumstances, and when unimpeded 
in them, of the beauty and fitness of their architectural eleva- 
tions. ^ 

EXPLANATION OF PLATE XXIII. 

Fig, 1 . Stethorectus mgens^ female, natural size. 

Fig, 2. Ditto male ditto : c, wing, natural size. The following are mag- 
nified: 6, labial palpi ; c, maxillary palpi ; d, mandible of the female ; 
e, mandible of male ; /, antennm of the male. 


XLL — Description of some Chasses and Sedges from the East 
Coast of Demerara, ivith Remarks on the Geographical Distri- 
bution of the Species, By Sir Robeut Schomburok, Ph.I)., 
Member of the Imperial Academy Nat, Curios. &c. 

The grasses and sedges are to aflat allurial soil what the forests 
are to a hill-side ; their interlacing roots render the soil firm ami 
prevent it from being carried away by the surface waters, which 
chiefly during freshets under the tropics commit such ravages 
upon, low lands. The grassy sward protects besides the ground 
beneath from the direct rays of the sun, which possess such in- 
creased ])ower in the equatorial regions. As great as the benefit 
derived from these circumstances may have proved to certain 
localities on our globe, if the use which the grassc^s aflbrd to 
mankind rested only upon these circumstances, they would never 
have been considered of that vast im])ortance which is attached 
to this natural family. If we set aside that their seeds afford 
nourishment to millions of human beings, their herbage servers 
as food to millions of cattle whieh in their turn contribute to the 
supjMU’t of mankind. It is not my object to dwell here on these 
important points, but merely to give an enumeration of some 
grasses and a few of the sedges which occur in the intermediate 
neighbourhood of the sea-coast in Demcrara, and the greater 
number of which are used as fodder. It must not be considered 
that this list contains all the Graminaceaj of that locality, — their 
number might be tripled ; they were merely the result of short 
botanical excursions in the neighbourhood of Georgetown and to 
Mon Re])os, a sugar-plantation on the east coast of Demcrara ; 
a few I received from Mr. Garnett at Cumiiig^s Lodge, about six 
miles cast from Georgetown. This small collection was sub- 
mitted to the examination of Professor Nees von Esenbeck, the 
great illustrator of Graminaceae and Cyperacea;, who with his 
usual kindness has described those peculiarities in which the 
Demcrara specimens deviate from former descri})tions of species. 
It is worthy of observation that these deviations amounted in no 
instance to specific differences, 

1 liave added the vernacular names under which the species and 
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varieties are known among the labouring population. The grasses 
appear sometimes, where the soil differs in greater dryness or 
composition, under such different forms' that the common people 
bestow various names upon the same species, and in no instance 
is this more the case than in Leptochloa virgaia, of which 1 have 
given merely the most common vernacular names. This peculiar 
appearance repeats itself where the plant meets similar soil, dry- 
ness or liumidity, which chiefly affect the seeds, and give it a 
white, red, or purplish colour. 

The geographical distribution of grasses is a very remarkable 
point : some species seem to follow man ; and scarcely has he 
cleared the ground from the virgin wood which he selccfpd in the 
far west of the United States, in the tropical forests of Guiana 
and Brazil, in the })Iains of South Australia or other parts of the 
^N orld, for his settlement, when certain species of grasses show 
themselves among his cultivation which he recognises as ac- 
(piaintaiices from the country he left behind. 

In the West Indies and South x\merica, African species of 
grass are cultivated for the sake of fodder, while the indigenous 
speicies are entirely neglected. The planter follows the custom 
of his anc(!Stor as a j)rescribcd rule, and changes, even w^hercthey 
would pr(u'(‘. for the better, are eschewed as a transgression upon 
the good old times. Hence I am not astonished that so fine a 
grass as tlie indigenous Faspahs virgatus is neglected, and the 
preference is given to the cultivation of the guinea-grass {Fani- 
am inaximum). 

The collection of grasses from Denierara consisted of the fol- 
lowing : — 

Faspalvs covjvgntvs, Fl«igge ; Nees ab Esenbeck in Martins Flora 

Brasiliensis, ii. 44 ; Meyer, Prim. Flora Essequiboeusis, p. 49 ; 

Fliigge, Graminum Monographisp, p. 102 ; Kaddi, Agro6togra])hia 

Brasiliensis, p. 23. 

Faspalum conjugatum, Bergius in Nova Acta Helvetica, vii. 129; 

Swartz, Flora Indue Occiden tails, i. 1S3 ; Kunth, Enumerat. 

Plant, i. 51. 

Sour-grass ; Broad-leaved Savannah-grass, 

It is one of the most abundant species of grasses in Mexico, 
on the banks of the Orinoco and Essequibo in Peru, New Gra- 
,nada and the West Indies. It grows in moist shady places, and 
often reaches a height of from two to three feet. In favourable 
situations it is in blossom almost throughout the year. As a 
fodder- grass it does not stand in high esteem ; the cattle refuse 
it in its green state ; it is however useful as hay. According to 
Browne, the roots and leaves of this grass, pounded and applied 
externally, are observed to cure sores and ulcers of all sorts with 
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more certainty than most other things used for that purpose.’^ 
(History of Jamaica.) The following varieties occur on the sea- 
coast of Dcmcrara : — 

Paspalus covjvgatus, var. distachya minor, N. ab E. in lit. 

Paspalus conjugatus,vsLT, tristachyus, N.abE. in lit. From the sugar- 
plantation, Klon Repos, on the east coast of Demerara. 

Paspalus conjugatvs, var. major, di-tristachyus, N. ab E. in lit. Col- 
lected in the neighbourhood of Georgetown. 

Paspalus raginatus, Fiugge in Pasp. p. 108 ; Raddi, L c, p.24 ; Nuttall, 
Gen. Americ. [The genera of Nortii American Plants], i. 57. 
Paspahirp. vaginatvm, Swartz, L c, i. 135 ; Humboldt et Kunth, Nov. 
Gen. et Spec. i. 91 ; Elliot, Sketch of the Botany of South Ca- 
rolina and Georgia ; Trinius, Species Gram. Icon, et Descr. v. 
t. 1 (from Martinique), t. 2 from the West Indies, 

Water-grass; Crab-grass, 

The gcograpliical distribution of this grass is very extensive. 
Humboldt found it in New Granada, Siebers in Mauritius, Sellow 
in ]\loht(^ Video, Roth cry in Cayenne*. Rol)ert Brown describes 
a variety from New' Holland, Swartz from Jamaica, Nuttall from 
New Orleans ; according to Elliot, Dr. Baldw in found it in humid 
soils near Savannali ; in Trinins^s licrbarium is a s])eeinien from 
North America, and two are pictured in liis work, one from Mar- 
tiniqiu‘, and the second fi’oru some otb(!r island in the West In- 
dies. Kunth gives Truiiquebaraiid Equinoctial Africans adilitional 
localities. I found it growing at the, plantation Mon Repos on 
dams near trcnelies ; likew'ise in Georgetown on Eve L(*ary Parade 
ground; and ^Ir. A. GarD(‘tt sent me some specimens frotn Cu- 
luing^s Lodge which differ from the others and form a variety. 
It propagates most raj)idly by sending roots into the ground 
from its numerous joints. It soon destroys cultivated plants by 
spreading its shoots vvitli an almost inconceivable rapidity in every 
direction like a tbickly luced mat. It is an excellent judder for 
sliei'p, and cattle are generally fond of it. Nuttall observes that 
it has Ix^cii rec(jmm(’nded to agriculturists in North America, 
and he tliinks that in warm maritime situations it w^ould con- 
tinue growing and tlovvering and pnm; ])roductive, but in Europe 
tlic early frosts would d(*stroY it. Professor Nccs von Escnbeck 
describes the two following varieties fi*om Demerara as follows : — ; 

Paspalus vaginatus, var. a. spicuHs glahris, Fiugge, Pas]). p. 108. 

From Mon Repos, Eve Leary, &c. 

Paspalus vaginatus, var. in culmo valde repente finno, minis dense 
stipato. From Cuming’s Lodge. 


\’i(li in Mas. Hrit.— H. H. S. 
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Paspalusptisillus, Flvigge, L c. p. 100 ; Presl in Reliquiae Haenkeanae, 
i. 210. 

Paspalum pusillum, Yontcn , ; Kunth, Gram. ^^.t. 108; Enumerat Plant. 
i,51. 

P. pusillus^ var. foliis subtus plus minus pubescentibus, ad var. /3. ser» 
pens {P. serpens, N. ab E. in Mart. FI. Bras. ii. 50) iransicns, N. 
ab E. ill lit. 

Kunth, in his Ermnierat. Plant, i, 50, gives St. Thomas and 
Porto Rico in the West Indies, and Mexico as habitats. The above 
variety was gathcired on the savannahs near Georgetown. It is 
a small elegant grass, and is esteemed by agriculturists as a good 
fodder-grass. 

Paspalus virgatus, N. ab E. in Lc. ii. 73 ; Meyer in I, e. p. 49. 
Paspalum virgatum, Linn. ; Kunth, /. c. i. 61 ; Trinius, Ic. 1. 131, 132 ; 
Jaoquin, leones Plantarum Rariorum, 2. t. 11 ; Sloane, History of 
Jamaica, j). 112. t. 69. f. 2. 

P, vir gains, var. ft. Schreberianus, spicis circiter triginta, rachi mar- 
gine subpilosa glumis undique glabris, FlUgge, 1. c. 

Lamaha-f/rass, , 

This excellent grass, w hich Mr. Ganiett informs nie is esteemed 
for fo(ld(;r ecpial to guinea-grass, grows on the banks of rivulets, 
and rc‘,aelics frecfucntly a height of from three to fom* fe(!t and 
sonietiines even six feet, the culms having the thickness of a lien^s 
quill. The distribution of the true species, altliough not so 
widely spread as P. r.aginatusy is nevertheless very extensive, 
Liniueiis gives its habitat as Jamaica, and Sloane pictures a tole- 
rable r(!presentat ion from the same island ; Humboldt describes 
it from Virginia de la Po])a. 

Tli(i s})eciinens from Derncrara are Fliigge^s variety /3. Schre- 
/;er/V7W'w,.9, which Ledru found in Porto Rico, Scllow in Monte Video 
and on the banks of the Rio Grande do Sul, and Von Martius on 
the banks of rivers in the neighbourhood of Villa Ricca and Tc- 
juco in tlie province of MinaesGeracs. I collected it on the road 
w hich leads to the Grand Etaug in the island of Grenada. Jacquin 
gives an excellent figure of the true species ; Trinius’s represen- 
tation (t. 131) resembles the Guiana variety. 

Helopus punctaius, N. ah P). in L c, ii. 16. 

Paspalus punctatus, Pliiggc, Monogr. 127. 

* Eriochloa punctata, Kuiith, /. e. i. 72 (excl. syn. Helopus annulatus, 
N. ab E.). 

Milutn punctatum, Linn.; Swartz, Observat. 37. 

Black-seed grass ; Long-seed grass ; Coarse grass, 

A perennial grass growing on dams and along trenches in 
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Demerara, and likewise in cultivated fields among the sugar- 
canes. Cattle are fond of it, and it is generally considered a good 
fodder-grass. Sellow fornd it in Brazil, and Kunth states that it 
occurs likewise in Mexico, New Holland and Senegal. 

Panicum (Digitaria) horizontale, Meyer ; N. ab E. in 1. c. ii. 99 ; 

Meyer, /. c. 54 ; Jacquin, Observationes Botanicae, iii. 18. t. 70. 
Digitaria horisontalis^ Willd. Enum. 92. 

Fine White-seed grass. 

This is a very slender and graceful annual grass which is to 
be met with in several of the West India islands as well as on 
the continent of South America. Von Martius found it in the 
provinces of Bahia and Park, and Raddi in Rio Janeiro. If we 
except the latter locality, it does not appear to extend beyond tro- 
pical America. The jockeys in Demerara consider this the best 
fodder for race-horses. 

Panicum {Digitaria) fimbriatum, Presl in Rel. Hsenk. i. 298 ; Kunth, 
/. c. i. 81. 

Digit a^ria Jimbriata, Link. 

Long-grass. 

A creeping annual grass which is considered good fodder in 
Demerara. It has been found in Brazil, iNlexico and California. 
The Demerara species are from Mon Repos ; it is not very abun- 
dant, and seldom to be found in extensive tufts. 

Panicum affine, N. ab E. in /. c, ii. 113. 

P.fluitans, Meyer, /. c. 51 (excl. syn., teste N. ab E.). 

P, paspaloides, Kunth, /, c, i. 77 ; Lam. 111. Gen. i. 17G. 

Pipe-grass ; Vine-grass. 

The culms of this grass are hollow and of the size of the tube 
of a clay tobacco-pipe, from which circumstance it has received 
its vernacular name of Pij)c-graHS. It is found growing in 
trenches where the culms arc floating on the water, for which it 
is particularly qualified in consequence of its hollow culms. Small 
islands fonned of this grass are sometimes seen to come floating 
down the Demerara river, and amvirig at its mouth they are 
driven backwards and forwards by the tides, and collect some- 
times during the rainy season in large numbers about the an- 
chorage before Georgetown. It has frequently occurred that largo 
snakes of the Boa kind, and even alligators, have come down the 
river upon these floating islands. I have observed whole patches 
of this grass along the banks of the rivers in the interior, the 
stems matted together and interlaced with Ponthederia and other 
w'ater plants. 
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Panicum colomm, Linn. 

Var. 7. polysetum, N. ab E. in Herb. Lindl. rhachibus basi et ad 
originem spicularum setosis : spicis 9'^r-l5 approximatis, mediis 
subinde geminatis, — DifFert haec forma a P.frumentaceo, Rottb., 
foliis angustioribus, spiculis minoribus, glumis flosculisque minus 
cuspidatis ejusdemque omnino structura ac in P. colono, N. ab E. 
in lit. 

Rice-grass ; Black-seed grass; Purple Panic-grass (in Barbados). 

The Rice or Black- seed grass is considered the best for fodder, 
and grows most luxuriantly in new soils. The true P. colonurn 
of Linnanis, or Oplismenus colonus of Ilumb. and Kunth, is more 
frequent in the West India islands than in the coast regions of 
Guiana. Von Martins found it in the Brazilian provinces of 
Bahia and Piauhy, Sellow in Monte Video, and Kunth observes 
thfit it likewise occurs in the East Indies, in the Marianas, Lu^o- 
nia and Giuihani. I have gathered it in Tortola (Sage Mountain), 
Porto Rico (Sierra de Luguillo), Barbados and Grenada ; Sloaiie 
j)ictnres it from Jamaica (Hist. Jam. i. t. 64. f. 3), and Jacquiii 
in his Eclogfc Grain, in vol. iv. t. 32. • 

In eonsequrnce of its superiority as a fodder-grass, it ought to 
be cultivated for agricultural puiqioses like the guinea-grass, 
which 110 doubt would greatly improve its quality. 

Puninm tenulcvlmmn, Meyer, /. c. 58; N. ab E. in /. c, ii. 186; 

Kunth, /. c. 95 ; Trin. Ic. 18. t. 215. 

P. agroatidiforwe, Kaddi, /. c, 48. 

A kind of Uliite-seed grass. 

An annual ])lant with creeping roots and slender upright culms. 
Tlic specimens which I collected near Georgetown in Dcmcrara 
are about twelve inches high ; it differs however much in stature, 
according to tlie soil in which it grow s, whether dry or humid. 
It is much esteemed as a fodder-grass. 

Von Martins found it on the Rio Negro in Bahia, Nees von 
Escnbeck saw it in Willdenow^s herbarium from Jamaica, and 
Meyer describes it among his Essequibo plants. 

Paniami maximum, Jacq. ; N. ab E. in /. c. ii. 1 66 ; Swartz, FI. Occid. 
i. 70 ; Jacq. Ic. Rar. i. t. 13. 

Panicum jumentorum, Pers. Syn. i. 83; Kunth, /. c. i. 101. 

• Panicum polygnmum, Swartz, Prodr. FI. Ind. Occid. p. 24. 

Holcus assurgens, &c., Browne, Jam. p. 366. no. 2. 


This useful grass was introduced by accident into Jamaica from 
Africa. The Chief Justice of that island received about 1744 a 
present of some African birds and a parcel of seeds from their 
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native place to feed tliem with. The birds died, and the re- 
mainder of the seeds were thrown within a fence where they 
grew, and the eagerness* of the cattle to eat this grass suggested 
the idea of cultivating it. 

It is now cultivated in the West India islands and South Ame- 
rica ^ncrally. I collected in the neighbourhood of Georgetown 
a variety described as P. maximum Ixve by Nces von Esen- 
beck in Martius^s Brazilian Plants (/. c. ii. 1G7). 

Panicum (Echinochloa) spectahile, N. ab E. in /. c. ii. 2G2. 
Oplismenus spectabilis, Kiinth, /. c. i. 145. 

Panicum majus, &c., Browne, Hist. Jam. p. 133. no. 2. 

' Scotch-grass; Water-grass. 

This species, which has been introduced from Angola, is most 
cxtcnsivdy cultivated in Brazil under the name of Capim de An- 
gola. Browne, in his ^History of Jamaica/ observes, that it is 
cultivated near the towns in Jamaica with great care (and sold 
as green fodder), and found to be one of tlie most beueticial pro- 
ductions of the island. An acre of good land, well-stocked with 
this pl^nt in a seasonable part near either Kingston or S])aTiish 
Town, is computed by him to bring in above a hundred and 
twenty pounds of their currency a year. It appears to have been 
formerly cultivated in Demcrara; however, at ])rcKent th(‘ guimja- 
grass is preferred as a green fodder. I colh^cted near Georgetown a 
variety which Nces von Esenbeek has designat(‘d as P. sprctalnlej 
var. vaginis glabris rarissimisve setulis conspersis, N. ab E. in lit. 

Hymcnachne amplcricaulU\ N. ab E. in Ac. ii. 276. 

Paniaim amplexicaulc^ Rudge, Plant. Guiimze rariorura iconcs et descr. 
i. 21. t. 27. 

Pa?ncumMyurus, Lam. 111. i. 1. 172; Kunth, I, c. i. 86 ; Meyer, A c. 50. 
Broad-leaf grass. 

It grows in trenches and is used as fodder. My spc'cimens 
were from Mon Repos; IMeyer gives the small island Aruabisi in 
the mouth of the Essequibo as a locality, and Rudge jmssessed it 
among his Guiana plants ; but it does not a})pear to be very ex- 
tensively distributed. 

Cenchrus eckinatus, Linn. Spec. 1488; Kunth, /. c. i. 166 ; Humb. et 
Kunth, Nov. Gen. i. 114; Meyer, A c. 66. 

Bur-grass. 

The hardened and bristly involucrum of this plant, so common 
in the pastures, attaches itself very firmly to the clothes of per- 
sons walking through the grass. The horses appear to be fond 
of it, but it is considered injurious to their stomach. The West 
bidies in general, Mexico, Cuniana, the coast of Guiana, Brazil, 
Arabia, the Philippines, Barbary, and the Southern States of 
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North America, have been named as localities where it has been 
found growing. 

Cenvhrus trihuloides, Linn. Spec. 148D ; Michaux, FI. Bor. Am. i. 61 ; 
Pursh, FI. Am, Sept. i. 60. 

Til is plant resembles the former in its general appearance ; it 
is however more restricted to the sea-shore and sandy places, and 
extends to a more northern latitude than the former. I col- 
lected it in Demcrara on the east coast, and more recently in 
Barbados. Scllow found it in Monte Video, and the American 
authorities above-cited prove its occurrence in the United States. 

Amlropogon (Anathcrum) licornis, Linn.; Meyer, /. c. 70; S\vartz, 
Ohs. h82. 

Anat henna hirorntf, N. ab E. in /. c. ii. 321 ; Browrne, Jamaica, p. 365; 
Sloane, Jamaica, i. 42. t. 13 ; Pursh, FI. Am. Sept. i. 75. 

Fox-tail; Deer^s-taiL 

The culm of this grass, which grows on savannahs and at the 
sides of mountains, reaches a height of from four to five feet, and 
is of the thickness Of a goose-quill. The tufts of hair upon the 
flowers are long, white, soft, and much finer than cotton ; they 
are sonietimcs of a r<‘ddish or purjilish colour. The blades are 
too (;oars(? to serve as fodder, but the negroes used the halms 
formerly to thatch their hous(‘s with. Piso was informed by the 
Indians that an infusion of the root was an antidote against 
poison. It oceiirs in Brazil, Guiana, the Garibbee and Virgin 
Islands, Jamaica (where, according to Brow'iie, it is called Moun- 
tain-grass), and Pursh enumerates it among his North American 
plants from Virginia. 

Sporobo/us vlrginicuSj Kuiith, I, c. i. 210. 

Vilfa virginiciiy Pal. de Beauv. Agrost. 16. 

Agrosfis virginica, Torrey, FI, Am. Conf. Bor. ct Med. i. 89. 
AgroMis pungens, Pursh, /. c. i. 64 (cxcl. syn. Schreb,). 

Crab-grass of Browne, 

This elegant little grass, which is very extensively distributed, 
res<unblcs in its habit of creeping along the soil Pas])alus vagi- 
naiaSf from which circninstance Browne has named it Crab-gi'ass 
in his ‘ History of Jamaica.’ It is generally found on the skirts 
, of brackish water, and those specimens which have come under 
niy observation were scarcely above live or six inches in height. 
Some s[)ecimeii8 which 1 collected near the steamboat wharf 
in (hiorgetown are, designated by Nees von Esenbeck as S, vir- 
ginims, var. minor, minus glancus, Humboldt found it near Cal- 
lao, Truxillo and Gnainang, on the shores of the Southern Pacific, 
and near Punta Ara 5 'a and Cumana, on the Atlantic Ocean; Kunth 
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observes that it occurs in Martinique, the Sandwich Islands and 
the Cape of Good Hope \ Labillardiere found it in New Holland, 
and Browne gives Himt^s Bay in Jamaica as a locality. Von Mar- 
tins found it in the province of Bahia on the sea-shore ; Pursh 
describes it from Virginia. 

Cynodon Dactyhm^ Pers., Syn. i. 85 ; Brow'ne, Prodr. i. 187 ; Nees ab 

E. Gram. Afr. Austr. 241 ; Pursh, /. c. i. 70. 

Agrostis linearisy Retz. ; Jones in Asiat. Res. iv, 248. 

Panicum lineare, Burm. Ind. 25. 1. 10. f. 2 ; Hoxb. FL Irid. i. 294 (?). 
Agrostis hermudiana, Tussac in Herb. Juss. 

Durva, Dub or Doob-grass of the Hindoos, Lambert in Linn. IVans. vi. 

Bahama or Yard-grass, 

This is a very elegant grass in appearance, but one of the most 
injurious in cultivated grounds. It sends its roots deep into the 
soil and increases with great rapidity. If it make its apj)earance 
among the sugar-cane plants, it requires great care to have it cx- 
tenninated *. This grass has been found in every part of tlie 
world Knapp pictures it in his 'Gramina Britannica^ (tab. 13) 
under the name of Creeping Dog’s-tooth grass, and observes that 
it was discovered upon the sands of Marazion in Cornwall in the 
days of Ray, where it has been found since ; Penzance is another 
locality mentioned in Hooker’s ‘ Flora Britannica,’ and it appears 
to be common in Southern Europe. It occurs likewise in the 
Caucasus, East Indies, North and Soutli America, Southern Africa, 
Cape of Good Hope, Luyonia, Otaheitc, New Holland, &c. 

It is considered in Demcrara a good fodder- grass, and grows 
generally on dams, and in the yards attach(‘d to the buildings on 
sugar-estates. Nuttall calls it a remarkable creeping-grass, grow- 
ing very luxuriantly on the sands of the sea-coast as w ell as on the 
jjoorcst loose soil, and were not its extirpation so difficult, it might 
be of im])ortance in establishing pastures where scarcely any other 
vegetable would exist. It fonns so thick a turf as to suffer few other 
plants near it, and the variety Vrould look as pretty in lawns 
under the tropics as the Festuca ovina in our teiu])erate climates. 

I collected two varieties in Demcrara ; the first is from the 
neighbourhood of Georgetown, and the second from Mon Repos ; 
Necs von Esenbcck designates them as follow^s : — 

a. C. Dactylum, var. foliis angustioribus viridibus lajvioribus, fiosculi 
accessorii setiformis capitulo compresso truncatoque. 

/5. C. Dactylum, var. pumila, foliis angustioribus viridibus, capitulo 
setulae accessorise truncate compresso. 

• It is called Devils-grass in Barbados, and is said to have received its 
name from the difiiculty of eradicating it; according to otftcrs, it was intro- 
duced by a person of the name of De I)urvillc, which the negroes corrupted 
into the one by which it is now known in that island. 
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Leptochloa virgata. Pal. de Beauv. Agrost. 71 ; Kunth, En. PL i. 269. 
Cynosurus virgatus, Linn. 

Eleusina virgata, Pers. Syn. i. 87. , 

Leptostachys virgata, Meyer, /. c. 74 ; Sloane, Hist. Jam. t. 70. f. 2; 
N. ab E. in 1. c, ii. 432. 

Var. a. Purple- head grass ; Black-seed grass ; Seed-grass. 

Var. /L White head ; White-seed grass. 

The numerous names under wliich this grass is known in 
Demerara point out how frequently it differs in its general 
appearanee, which has led the common people to consider it a 
different j)lant and to give it a separate name. The caryopsis or 
seed is generally of a pale reddish colour, and in some instances, 
as in the variety called Purple-head, the glumes are of’ a darker 
colour. It is a j)ertmnial grass, and reaches in favourable soil to 
a height of from three to four feet. It blossoms after the vernal 
and autumnal rains, and its yu-etty fasciculated spikes are fre- 
quently irom five to six inches in length. It is esteemed a very 
good foddtu’ for all kinds of cattle, and if some attention w^ere 
paid to its cultivation, it might offer great advantages as a stable 
foddfT. • * 

The Demerara varieties are described by Nees von Esenbcck 
as follows : — 

Leptochloa virgata (Nccs ab Esenbeck in Mart. FI. Bras. ii. 432). 
a. communis, spiculis 5-C floris distichis. From the neighbourhood 
of Georgetown, Ciiming’.s Lodge, &c. 
ft. s])iculis 3-4 floris subhomomallis. From Mon Kcj)o9. 

Eleusina indica, Gaertner ; N. ab E. in /. c. ii. 430 ; Kunth, 1. c. i. 272 ; 
Lain. 111. Gen. t. 48. f. 3 ; Meyer, L c. 75 ; Trin. Icon. 6. t. 71 ; 
Michaux, FI. Bor. Am, i. 64 ; Elliot, Sketch of the Botany of South 
C'urolina and Georgia, i. 175. 

Eleusina domingensis, Sieber, FI. Martin. 

Cynosurus indicus, Linn. 

Kunara Pullu, Uheede, Malab. xii. 131. t. 69- 

Brownc, Hist. Jam. 137 No. 4 ; Sloane, Hist. Jam. i. 111. 

Ma7i-p7'ass^. 

Excepting Euro])e, wc have in this species another instance of 
almost a universal distribution ; it has been found growing at 
least over tliree-quartcrs t)f the globe. It is an annual, and 
grows in moist shady soils to a height of from two to three feet.^ 
* Although it is none of the best fodder-grasses, cows eat it very 
readily, and it makes very good hay. For this purpose it is 
almost better calculated than any other tropical grass. Elliot 
calls it Crowfoot-grass, and observes that it is found in rich cul- 
tivated grounds very abundantly, and is considered in Carolina 

♦ In .Tnniaica and Barbados it is called Dutch-grass. 
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one of the best grasses, growing more luxuriantly than the 
American crab-grass. Piirsh is of a different opinion, and ob- 
serving that it is known in Virginia under the name of Wire- 
grass, he considers it a weed noxious to cultivation. Dogs are 
frequently seen to cat it when sick*, from which circumstance it 
is sometimes called Dog^s-grass. Humboldt found it in Cuiuana 
and in Quito; lladdinear llio de Janeiro; in Sir George Staun- 
ton^s herbarium are specimens from Maraniiam, Bahia, Para ; 
Scllow collected it at Monte Video, and Kunt h gives the following 
additional localities: East Indies, Japan, Egypt, Mauritius, Lu- 
9 onia, Society Islands, Southern States of North America, West 
Indies, (luiaua, &c. 

Spariina fascictilata, Pul. de Beauv. Agrost. 2.5. t. 7. f. 6 ; Kunth, 
L c. i. 279 ; Lara. 111. Gen. i. 180; N. ab R. in Herb. Liiidl. 

I collected this plant near brackish water in the neighbour- 
hood of Georgetown ; my specimens are from two to two and a 
half feet in length. It is by no means abundant, and I am not 
aware whether in agricultural respect it is of any us(‘ in Guiana 
and the West Indies. Elliot obscrvt:s {/. c. p.OI), that a species 
of Spariina is greedily ('aten by horses and cfitth', ami that it is 
remarkable for a strong rancid and peculiar smell, affecting the 
breath, the milk and butter, and even the ll(‘sh of the cattle that 
feed uj)ou it. It alFords however good pasturage for out-door 
stock, and becomes valuable as manure. Kunth gi\os South 
America as locality. 

Dactyloctcnivm mucronatuni, Willd. En. i. No. 1029 ; N. ul) E. Lc, ii. 
43(?. 

D. (cgyptiaoitn, Humb. ct Kunth, Nov. Gen. i. 170; Kunth, En. 
PI. i. 261. 

FAeasinti cruciata, Lam. 111. Gen. t. 48. f. 2. 

Chlorir muvronnia, Mich. FI. Bor. Am. i, 59 ; Pursh, /. c. i. 88. 
Cynosurus agyptiacus, Linn. Sp, PI, lOG. 

Sloane, Catal. 33 ; Hist. Jam. i. 110, — Grarnoii dactylon ainerica- 
numcruciatum Barbadensibus nostratibus “ Dutch-grass'’ dictum, 
Pluck. Aim. 175. t. 189. f. 7. — Grameii cruciatum Zeylanicum 
humi repena, Burm. Thea. Zeyl. 106. — Goddam ; Humph. Arab, 
vi. 10. t. 4. f. 1. The short-shanked cruciated Grass, Brow’ne, 
Hist. Jam. 

T/ie Cruciafed grass. 

^ The spikes of this pretty grass are fingered, from two to five in 
number, mucronate, and where there are four, crueiated, from 
which it has received its verriaculai' name. The: leaves arc ciliated, 
the stem ascending, and in my specimens from five to six inches 

* Pva ciliarin {Erayrostu ciliarisf N. ab K.) is calltd Dog’s-grass in Bar- 
bados, and the canine race seem to give the preference to tliis species where 
they have a choice. 
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high, and the spikclets, which arc one-sided, about six-tenths of an 
inch in hnigth. They are not entirely erect ; although this is the 
case where there are merely two, and in riie middle spikelet where 
there are three, the lateral ones arc nearly horizontally disposed. 
It has spread over a great part of the habitable globe. Von Mar- 
tins found it at Bahia, rernambuco and Biauhy ; Humboldt near 
Cuiiiana and in Mexico, near the ))ort of Acapulco, and at the 
lake of Cuizeo at a height of upwards of 5000 feet. It is de- 
scribed from almost all warm countries, as e.g. from Northern 
Africa, the East and West Indies, the Moluccas, and it has like- 
wise been found in North America* and even in Sicily in Europe. 

Cypekacea. Sedges. 

Cyperus Luzulaa^ N.%b E. in Mart, et Eiidl. FI. Bras. Fuse, iii.— v. 20 ; 

Kunth, En. PI. ii. 43 ; Meyer, /. c. 30 (var. c. glomeratus) ; Huinb. 

et Kunth, Nov. Gen. i. 209. 

I collected this specimen in the neighbourhood of Georgetown, 
wdicrc it grows near trenches, it does not appear that its geogra- 
phical distribution extends beyond tlie tropical regions o|‘ Ame- 
rica; Humboldt collected it on the banks of the Cassiquiarc. 

Cypems nemorosus, Meyer, /. c. 31 ; Kunth, L c. GO. 

This sedge, which stands intermediate between C. rotundus mA 
C. iermijlorusy is very common along the trenches and dams in 
0(‘org(.*town. Guiana appears to be the only locality where it has 
hitherto be(‘n foniul. Meyer describes it from Aruabisi (Tiger 
Island), a small island in the mouth of the Essequibo. 

Cyppruif fernj:, Rich. ; Kunth, En. PI. ii. 89. 

Cy perns (list ms, Meyer, ncc Rottb. 

Cyperus stcllatus, Rudge, Guian. 17. t, 20. 

Savannah or Eazor-grass. 

The edges of the leaves of this species arc so sharp, that coming 
in contact with the hand or any other Heshy part of the body 
they inflict a wound as if by the edge of a knife, which has 
beside.s the disadvantage of healing with more difficulty than if 
caused by a sharp-edged instrument. Thevet, in his curious 
work, ' Les Singularites de la France Antarctique, Paris, 1558,^ 
diiscribcs this sliarp-etlged sedge, and observes that the Indian 
females use it to shave off the hair on the eye-brows of their 
husbands, and that the blades arc as sharp as a razor. It 
grows generally on savannahs, from which and the sharpness of 
its edges it has received the vernacular names, Poppig collected 
it at Peru : New Granada and Montserrat are given as other lo- 

* Triuius figures a species from North America ‘in the first vol. of his 
‘ Spec. Gramiu. Icon, et Descr,’ 
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calitiea. It grows in Demerara on savannahs near trenches, and 
is considered a great nuisance upon the pasturage. 

« 

Cyperus rotundns, Linn. ; Kuntli, 1. c. ii. 58. 

C. Hydra, Meyer, /. c. 31. 

C. hexttstachyus, Rottb. var. umbella laxa, radiis longis tri-tetra- 

stachyis. 

Nuf-grass» 

This is of all Cyperaceous plants the most universally distri- 
buted, and the one which is most injui’ious to cultivation. It 
requires unwearied care to eradicate it where it has once shown 
itself. The round tuberch;s of its roots increase ra|)idly in num- 
ber, each of which forms hereafter an individual plant if left in 
the ground. NuincKous fibres shoot from tl# base of the stern, 
which descend where it finds a fertile soil from ten to twelve 
inches into the ground, almost every one of which produces a 
small tuber, from which spring liorizontul fibres in every direc- 
tion, forming additional tubers at a distance of six to ten inches 
asunder, Trom each of the tubers rises a stem upwards which 
becomes ultimately an individual plant, anti which in its turn 
throw^s out lateral fibres like the parent plant. In that manner 
a single plant soon increases and sjireads over tin* ground in a 
short time. If a spot of a couple of square feet is dug up where 
the nut-grass has been jiropagatcd, the interlacing of the roots 
affords a most remarkable appearance, and the great number of 
fibres resemble an elaborated network. The only means of eradi- 
cating it with success where it has spread over cultivated ground, 
is to dig up the soil repeatedly and to destroy tlie tubers by 
burning them. Those which remain in the ground no doubt 
will sprout, but by being exjwsed to the light the young shoots 
bleach and perish, and the power of the tubers to reproduce new 
shoots becomes ultimately exhausted. Almost every colony has its 
own account how this gi’eat scoui’ge to cultivation was introduced. 
It is related in Barbados that the nut-grass was first brought 
there in a pot of flowers sent to a Mr. Lillington in St. Thomases 
parish, and the earth being turned out of it the tuber took root, 
and spreading over the adjacent fields it ultimately propagated 
over the whole island. Such cases explain the otherwise almost 
incredible distribution of a single species over the whole ha- 
bitable world. As localities where the nut- grass has been found . 
growing, I will name England, France, Italy, Virginia, Carolina, 
the West Indies, Mexico and South America, Ceylon, Bourbon, 
Mauritius, East Indies, the Philippine Islands, the Marianas, New 
Holland, China, Java, Guinea, Teneriffe, Egypt, Algiers. Arabia, 
Caucasus ; indeed this list proves satisfactorily that it has spread 
over the whole world ; but it deserves particularly to be men- 
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tioned, that it follows in tropical and warm regions the cultivation 
of the sugar-cane closely. The cattle eat it only when young. 
General llardwicke, as mentioned by lindley in his ‘Vegetable 
Kingdom/ reports that the tubers of this sedge are administered 
successfully in cases of cholera by Hindoo practitioners, who call 
the plant Mootha. It is a very pretty sedge, and would form a 
nice appearance on lawns did it not spread so rapidly and prove 
so injurious to the soil, which it exhausts in a very short time. 

Hypoporum nutans, f3. hirsutum, N. ab E. in Mart, et Endl. FI. Bras. 

Fasc. lY. V. p. 170. 

The roots of nearly all the sedges possess more or less tonic 
and aromatic principles, but none more than the above* species, 
in which that property is not alone restricted to the roots, but is 
likewise possessed by the stems and leaves. The Macusi Indians 
call it Cumi or Wanarappa, and it is used in child-bed, likewise 
for pains in tlie stomach, in fevers, and in aromatic baths by the 
Indians. I have collected it on the savannahs near the Tapocoma 
lake in the regions of the sea-coast, and observed it abundantly 
on the great savannadis of the rivers llupununi and Branco. 


XLII . — Note on Petasida ephippigera, a Grosshfpper found in 
the interior of the Northern part of Australia by Mr. Bring and 
Dr. Leichhardt. By Adam White, F.L.S., Assist. ZooL Dep. 
British Museum. 

The amount of nondescript subjects in the animal kingdom, 
noted ill recently published books of travel and voyage in this 
country, is very considerable; and if we include the animals 
figured and des(^ribed in the zoological works, the result of the 
voyages of H.M.SS. Beagle, Sulphur, the Erebus and Terror, 
and Sauiarang, tlie number would be very great. A systematic 
list of these accelssions, carefully drawn up and digested, would 
form a most important addition to zoological bibliography, and 
would be hailed by naturalists abroad and at home as a most 
timely and useful assistant. Were foreign naturalists to do the 
same with the voyages and travels which appear in their respective 
countries great service would be rendered ; for notwithstanding 
the able reviews of Miillcr, Erichson, Loven, Schaum, and M. 
Guerin- Menevillc, such lists systematically arranged would prove 
singularly useful, and would often prevent collision and a worse 
than useless synonyrnia, many of these books not being obtained 
by these reviewers. Out of five books on Australia published by 
Mr. Boone, and one on New Zealand by Mr. Murray, the dcscrip- 
tions of new species and genera are numerous, and must he re- 
ferred to by the zoologist ; besides, in many cases there are very 
Ann, ^ May, N, Hist, VoL xx. 29 
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Mr. A. White on Petasida ephippigera. 

accurate figures. In the lately published Narrative of Dr. Leich- 
hardt^s Journey, — so interesting in a geographical point of view, 
as to have earned for its enterprising author the medals of the 
Geographical Societies of London and l^iris, — there are various 
curious natural -history notices; amongst these we may mention 
the occurrence of a Grasshopper” found by Dr. Leichhardt and 
his party on the 17th November near the South Alligator: he says, 

Whilst on this expedition we observed a great n umber of grass- 
hoppers, of a bright brick colour dotted with blue : the posterior 
part of the corselet and the wings were blue ; it was two inches 
long, and its antemise three-quarters of an inch.” (P. 481 of a 
Journal of an Overland Expedition from Moreton Bay to Port 
Essington, a distance of upwards of 3000 miles : 1844-45 : by 
Dr. Ludwig Leichhardt.) 

By the great kindness of ]\Ir. Boone of Bond Street, 1 am 
enabled to add a wood engraving of this int(jrestiug grasshop]>er, 
tliat gentlenuui having given me tlie loan of the wood block 
w'hieh accompanies Dr. Lcichliardt\s notice. 

Thji grasshopper was described in 1845 in Eyre^s ‘ Journals of 
Expeditions of Discovery into Central Australia/ and a very ex- 
cellent lithograj)hic figure by Mr. William Wing accompanied it 
1 subjoin the description ; — 

I’etasida, White, /. c. i. 432. 

Peiasida ephijtpiiferaf White, /. c. t. 4. f. 1 . 

“ Grasshojiper,” Leiclihardt^s Narrative, }>. 1-81 ; with wooden! . 



Petusida ephippigera. 

Thorax much dilated behind^ depressed and rounded at the end ; 
the side deeply sinuated hvliind:, bead pointed j aiitennse long, of a 
yellowish orange colour with a few^ greenish rings; cheek below 
the eye with a greenish line; head above with a longitudinal 
greenish line. Tliorax with a slight keel down the middle, 
wrinkled behind, of a dusky bluish green, a large patch of an 
orange colour on each side in front, and a small spot of the same 
colour on each edge of the produced part at the base. Klytra 
orange w ith numerous black sjiots, and black at the tip ; low er 
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wings pale orange at the base, clouded with black at the tip ; 
abdomen orange, slightly ringed with green ; logs orange, with 
three greenish spots on the outside of thi>femora of the hind legs. 
Length 1 inch 9 lines. 

A specimen found by Dr. Leichhardt was presented to the 
British Museum by Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. ; the other was 
found on the expedition of the Beagle, and is also in the British 
Museum. 


XLIII. — On the Indian Archipelago.^ 

The first and most general consideration, in a physical review of 
the Archipelago, is its relution to the continent of Asia. " In the 
j)latfonn, on which the largest and most important lands are distri- 
buted, we see a great root which the stupendous mass of Asia lias 
sent forth from its south-eastern side, and which, spreading far to 
the south beneath the waters of the Indian and Pacific Oceans, and 
there expanding and shooting up by its plutonic and volcanic energy, 
has covered them, and marked its tract with innumerable islands. 
I’hat there is a real and not merely a fanciful connexion between 
the Archipelago and Asia is demonstrable, although, w^hen we en- 
deavour to trace its history, we are soon lost in the region of specu- 
lation. So obvious is this connexion that it has been a constant 
source of excitement to the imagination, whiidi, in the traditions of 
the natives and in the hypotheses of Europeans, has sought its origin 
in an earlier geogra])hicul unity. Certainly, if, in the progress of the 
clevatory and dciuessing movements wliich the region is probably 
undergoing even now, the land were raised hut a little, we should 
see shallow seas dried up, the mountain ranges of Sumatra, Borneo, 
and Java become continental like those of the Peninsula, and great 
rivers flowing not only in the Straits of Malacca, whose current early 
luivigator.s mistook for that of an inland stream, hut through the 
'wide valley of the China Sea, and by the deep and narrow Strait of 
Sunda into the Indian Ocean. Thus the unity would become geo- 
graphical, which is now only geological. That the great platform 
from which only mountains and hills rose above the sea level, till 
the materials drawn from them by the rains were rolled out into 
the present alluvial plains, is really an extension of the Asiatic mass, 
appears evident from the facts, amongst many others which require 
a sepaiatc geological paper for their discussion, and would be less 
readily appreciated by the general reader, — that its direction, as a 
w^hole, is that which a continuation of south-eastern Asia, under the 
^mc plutonic action which produced it, would possess ; — the moun- 
tain ranges which form the latter sink into it irregularly in the lines 
of their longitudinal axes ; — in one zone, tliat of the Peninsula, the 
connexion is an actual geographical one ; — the Peninsula is obviously 
continued in the dense clusters of islands and rocks, stretching on the 

* From the Journal of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, for 
July 1847. 


29 * 
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parallel of its elevation and of the strike of its sedimentary rocks^ 
f^rom Singapore to Banka, and almost touches Sumatra, the moun- 
tain ranges of which are, notwithstanding, parallel to it ; — Borneo 
and Celebes appear to represent the broader or eastern branch of the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula, from which they are separated by the area 
of the China Sea, supposed to be sinking; — and, finally, nearly the 
whole Archipelago is surrounded by a great volcanic curve rooted in 
Asia itself, and the continuity of which demonstrates that the plat- 
form and the continental projection with which it is geographically 
connected are really united, at this day, into one geological region 
by a still vigorous power of plutonic expansiveness, no longer, to 
appearance, forming hypogene elevations, but expending itself chiefly 
in the numerous volcanic vents along the borders where it sinks into 
the depths of the ocean. 

Whether the present platform ever rose above the level of the sea 
and surrounded the now insular eminences with vast undulating 
plains of vegetation, instead of a level expanse of water, we shall not 
here seek to decide, although we think that Raffles and others who 
have followed in his steps too hastily connected the supposed subsi- 
dence with the existing geological configuration of the region, and 
iieglecied the all-important evidence of the comparative distribution 
of the living flora and fauna, which seems to prove that the ancient 
southern continent, if such there was, had subsided before they came 
into existence. No conclusive reasons have yet been adduced why 
we should consider the islands of the Archii)elago as the summits of 
a partially submerged, instead of a partially emerged, continent. 
But whether it was the sinking of the continent that deluged all the 
southern lowlands of Asia, leaving only the mountain summits visible, 
or its elevation that was arrested by the exhaustion of the plutonic 
energy, or the conversion of its upheaving into an ejecting action, on 
the opening of fractures along the outskirts of the region, before the 
feebler action there had brought the sea bed into contact with the 
atmosphere, the result has been to form an ex])anse of shallow seas 
and islands elsewhere unequalled in the world, but perhaps not 
greater in proportion to the wide continental shores, and the vast 
hulk of dry land in front of which it is spread out, than other archi- 
pelagos are to the particular countries, or continental sections, with 
which they are connected. 

I’he forms and positions of these islands bear an older date than 
that of any limited subsidence or elevation of the region after its 
formation. They weie determined by the same forces which origi- 
nally caused the platform itself to swell up above the deep floor of 
the southern ocean : and it was one prolonged act of the subterranean 
power to raise the Himalayas into the aerial level of perpetual snow, 
to spread out the submarine bed on which the rivers were afterwards 
to pile the hot plains of Bengal, and to mould the surface of the 
southern region, so that when it rose above, or sunk into the sea 
to certain levels, the mutual influences of air and sea and land should 
be so balanced, that while the last drew from the first a perennial 
ripeness and beauty of summer, it owed to the second a perennial 
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freshness and fecundity of spring. Hence it is, that in the Archi- 
pelago, while the bank of black mud daily overflowed by the tides is 
hidden beneath a dense forest, and the })ofypifer has scarcely reared 
its tower to the sea's surface before it is converted into a green islet, 
the granitic rocks of the highest plutonic sumn^its, and the smoke 
of the volcanic peaks, rise from amidst equally luxuriant, and more 
varied, vegetation. Certainly, the most powerfully impressive of all 
the characteristics of the Archipelago is its botanical exuberance, 
which has exercised the greatest influence on the history and habits 
of its human inhabitants, and which, as the most obvious, flrst excites 
the admiration of the voyager, and from its never growing stale, be- 
cause ever renewing itself in fresh and changeful beauty, retains its 
hold upon our feelings to the last. * 

When we enter the seas of the Archipelago we are in a new 
world. Land and oceiin are strangely intermingled. Great islands 
are disjoined by narrow straits, which, in the case of those of Sunda, 
lead at once into the smooth waters and green level shores of the 
inteiior from the rugged and turbulent outer coast, which would 
otherwise have opposed to us an unbroken wall more than two 
thousand miles in length. We pass from one mediterranean sea 
to another, now through groups of islets so small that we encounter 
many in an hour, and presently along the coasts of those so large 
that we might be months in circumnavigating them. Even in cross- 
ing the widest of the Eastern seas, when the last green speck has 
sunk beneath the liorizon, the mariner knows that a circle drawn 
with a radius of two days’ sail would touch more land than water, 
and even that, if the eye were raised to a sufficient height, while the 
islands he had left would reappear on the one side, new shores would 
be seen on almost every other. But it is the wonderful freshness 
and greenness in which, go where he will, each new island is enve- 
loped, that impresses itself on his senses as the great distinctive 
character of the region. The equinoctial warmth of the air, tem- 
pered and moistened by a constant evaporation, and purified by peri- 
odical winds, seems to be imbued with penetrating life-giving virtue, 
under the influence of which even the most barren rock becomes fer- 
tile. Hence those groups of small islands which sometimes environ 
the larger ones like clusters of satellites, or mark where their ranges 
pursue their course beneath the sea, often appear, in particular states 
of the atmosphere, when a zone of white quivering light surrounds 
them and obliterates their coasts, to be dark umbrageous gardens 
floating on a wide lolce, whose gleaming surface would be too dazzling 
were it not traversed by the shadows of the clouds, and covered by 
*the breeze with an incessant play of light and shade. Far diflPerent 
from the placid beauty of such scenes is the effect of the mountain 
domes and peaks which elsewhere rise against the sky. In these 
the voyager sees the grandeur of European mountains repeated, but 
with all that is austere or savage transformed into softue.ss and beauty. 
The snow and glaciers are replaced by a mighty forest, which fills 
every ravine with dark shade, and arrays every peak and ridge in 
glancing light. Even the peculiar beauties which the summits of 
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tlie Alps borrow from the atmosphere are sometimes displayed. The 
Swiss, gazing on the loft;vand majestic form of a volcanic mountain, 
is astonished to behold, at the rising of the sun, the peaks inflamed 
with the same rose-red glow which the snowy summits of Mont 
Rosa and Mont Blanc reflect at its setting, and the smoke wreaths, 
as they ascend from the crater into mid-air, shining in golden hues 
like the clouds of heaven*. 

But serene in their beauty and magnificence as these mountains 
generally appear, they hide iu their bosoms elements of the highest 
terrestrial sublimity and awe, compared with whose appalling energy, 
not only the bursten lakes and the rushing avalanches of the Alj>s, 
but the most devastating explosions of Vesuvius or Etna, cease to 
terrify the imagination. When we look upon the ordinaiy^ as])ccts 
of these mountains, it is almost impossible to believe the geological 
story of their origin, and if our senses yield to science, they tacitly 
revenge tliemselves by placing in the remotest past the aera of such 
convulsions as it relates. But the nether powers though imprisoned 
are not subdued. The same telluric energy which piled the moun- 
tain from the ocean to the clouds, even while we gaze in silent wor- 
ship ffiii its glorious form, is silently gathering in its dark womb, 
and time speeds on to the day, whose coming science can neither 
foretell nor prevent, when the mountain is rent ; the solid foundations 
of the wdiole region are shaken ; the earth is o])ened to vomit forth 
destroying fires upon the living beings who dwell upon its siu’facc, or 
closed to engulf them ; the forests are deluged by lava, or witluTcd 
by sulpliureous vapours ; the sun sets at noonday behind the black 
smoke which thickens over the sky, and spreads far and wide, rain- 
ing ashes throughout a circuit hundreds of miles in diameter; till it 
seems to the superstitious native that the fiery abodes of the volcanic 
dew'as are disemboweling themselves, possessing thtj earth, and 
blotting out the heavens, llie living remnants of the generation 
whose doom it w^as to inhabit Sumbawa in 1815 could tell us that 
this picture is but a faint transcript of the reality, and that our ima- 
gination can never conceive the dreadful spectacle wdiich still appals 
their memories. Fortunately these awful explosions of the earth, 
which to mc'in convert nature into the Hupcrnatural, occur at rare 
intervals ; and though scarcely a year ela])se without some volcano 
bursting into action, the greater portion of the Archij)elago being 
more than once shaken, and even the ancient granitic floor of the 
Peninsula trembling beneath us, this terrestrial instability has ordi- 
narily no worse effect than to dispel the illusion that we tread upon a 
solid globe, to convert the physicid romance of geological history 
into the familiar associations of our own lives, and to unite the events 
of the passing hour with those which first fitted the world for the 
habitation of man. 

We have sjioken of the impression w’hich the exterior beauty of 
the Archipelago makes upon the voyager, and the fearful change 
which sometimes comes over it, when the sea around him is hidden 

* M. Zollinger iu describing Mount Seraird in Java notices tins singular 
resemblance to the mouiilains of his native country. 
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beneath floating ashes mingled with the charred wrecks of the noble 
forests which had clothed the mountain sides ; but, hurried though 
we are from one part of our slight sketch*to another, we cannot leave 
the vegetation of this great region without looking upon it more 
closely. To recall the full charms, however, of the forests of the Archi- 
pelago, — which is to speak of the Archipelago itself, for the greater 
portion of it is at this moment, as the whole of it once was, clothed 
to the water's edge with trees, — we must animate their solitudes with 
the tribes which dwell there in freedom, ranging through their bound- 
less shade as unconscious of the presence of man, and as unwitting 
of liis dominion, as they were thousands of years ago, when he did not 
dream that the world held such lands and such creatures. 

When we pass from the open sea of the ArcIiij)elago into the deep 
shade of its mountain forests, w^e have realized all that, in Europe, 
our fancies ever pictured of the wildness and beauty of primaeval 
nature. Trees of gigantic forms and exuberant foliage rise on every 
side ; each species shooting up its trunk to its utmost measure of 
devcloj)ment, and striving, as it seems, to escape from the dense 
crowd. Others, as if no room were left for them to grow in the 
ordinary way, emulate tlie shapes and motions of serpents, enwraj) 
their less jiliant neighbours in their folds, twine their brancfics into 
one connected canopy, or hang down, here loose and swaying in the 
air, or in festoons from tree to tree, and there stiff and root(;d like 
the yards which su])port the mast of a shij). No sooner lias decay 
diminished the green array of a branch, tlian its place is sup])lie(l 
by epiphytes, chiefly fragrant Orchidacca?, of singular and beautiful 
forms. While the eye in vain seeks to familiarize itself with the 
exuberance and diversity of the forest vegetation, the ear drinks in 
the sounds of life which break the silence and deepen the solitude. 
Of these, while the interrupted notes of birds, loud or low, rapid 
or long-draw'ii, cheerful or plaintive, and ranging over a greater or 
less musical compas.s, are the most pleasing, the most (ionstant are 
those oi insects, which sometimes rise into a shrill and deafening 
clangor; and the most impressive, and those which bring out all 
the wildness and loneliness of the scene, arc the prolonged com- 
plaining cries of the nnkas, which rise, loud and more loud, till the 
twilight air is filled with the clear, powerful and melancholy sounds. 
As we penetrate deeper into the forest, its animals, few at any one 
place, are soon seen to be, in reality, numerous and varied. Green 
and harmless snakes hang like tender brandies. Otliers of deeper 
and mingled colours, hut less innocuous, lie coiled up, or, disturbed 
by the human intruder, assume an angry and dangerous look, but 
glide o\it of sight. Insects in their shapes and hues imitate leaves, 
twigs and flowers. Monkeys, of all sizes and colours, spring from 
branch to Iminch, or, in long trains, rapidly steal up the trunks. 
Deer, and amongst tliem the graceful palandoh, no bigger than a 
hare and celebrated in Malayan poetry, on our approach fly startled 
from tlie pools which they and the wild hog most frequent. Lively 
squirrels, of different species, are everywhere met with. Amongst a 
great variety of other remarkable animals which range the forest, we 
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may, according to our locality, encounter herds of elephants, the 
rhinoceros, tigers of several sorts, the tapir, the bdbiriisa, the orang- 
dtiin, the sloth ; and, of the winged tribes, the gorgeously beautiful 
birds of paradise, the loris, the peacock, and the argus pheasant. The 
mangrove rivers and creeks are haunted by huge alligators. An 
endless variety of fragile and richly coloured shells not only lie empty 
on the sandy beaches, but are tenanted by |)agurian crabs, which, 
in clusters, batten on every morsel of fat seaweed that has been left 
by the retiring waves. The coasts are fringed with living rocks of 
beautiful colours, and shaped like stars, flowers, bushes and other 
symmetrical forms. Of multitudes of peculiar Ashes which inliabit 
the seas, the dugong, or Malayan mermaid, most attracts our 
wonder, t 

Before we leave this part of our subject, we would assure any 
European reader who may suspect that we have in aught written too 
warmly of the physical beauty of the Archipelago, that the same 
Nature which, in the West, only reveals her highest and most j)rodi- 
gol terrestrial beauty to the imagination of the poet, has here un- 
girdled herself, and given her wild and glowing charms, in all their 
fullness, to the eye of day. The ideal has here passed into the real. 
The few botanists who have visited this region declare, that from 
the multitude of its noble trees, odorous and beautiiiil flowers, and 
wonderful vegetable forms of all sorts, it is inconceivable in its mag- 
nificence, luxuriance and variety. The zoologists, in their turn, 
hear testimony to the rare, curious, varied and important animals 
which inhabit it, and the number and character of those already 
known is such as to justify one of the most distinguished of the day 
in expressing his belief, that “ no region on the face of the earth 
would furnish more novel, splendid, or extraordinary forms than the 
unexplored islands in the eastern range of the Indian Archi])elago.** 

Hitlierto w^e have faintly traced the permanent influence of the 
physical configuration of the Archipelago in tempering the intertro- 
pical heat, regulating the monsoons, determining the distribution of 
plants and animals, and giving to the whole region its peculiar cha- 
racter of softness and exuberant beauty. But when its rock foun- 
dations were laid, the shadow of its future human, as well as natural, 
history spread over them. Its primal physical architecture, in di- 
minishing the extent of dry land, has increased the variety in the 
races who inhabit it ; while the mineralogical constitution of the in- 
sulated elevations, the maimer in which they are dispersed throughout 
its seas, and all the meteoric and botanical consequences, have af- 
fected them in innumerable modes. Again, as we saw that the plat- 
form of the Archipelago is but an extension of the great central mass 
of Asia, and that the direction of the subterranean forces had deter- 
mined the ranges of the land, so we find that its population is but 
an extension of the Asiatic families, and that the direction of migra- 
tion was marked out by the same forces. But, separated by the sea 
from the great plains and valleys of the continent, having tlie grand 
routes of communication covered by mountains and dense and diflfi- 
cultly penetrable forests, the Archipelago could not be peopled by 
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hordes, but must have owed its aborigines to the occasional wan* 
dering of small parties or single families. The migrations from one 
island to another were probably equally liihited and accidental ; and 
the small and scattered communities in such as were inhabited, must 
for a long period have remained secluded from all others, save when 
a repetition of similar accidents added a few more units to the hu- 
man denizens of the forests. 

We cannot here attempt to retrace in the most concise manner 
the deeply interesting history of the tribes of the Archipelago, so 
exciting from the variety of its elements, and its frequent, though 
not impenetrable, mystery. We can but distinguish the two great 
seras into which it divides itself : — ^that, at the commencement of which 
some of the inhabitants of the table-land of Asia, having slowly 
traversed the south-eastern valleys and ranges, a work perhaps of 
centuries, appear on the confines of the Archipelago, no longer no- 
mad es of the plains but of the jungles, with all the changes in ideas, 
habits and language which such transformation implies, and pre- 
pai'ed by their habits to give rise, under the influences of their new 
position, to the nomades of the sea ; — and the second aera, that, at the 
commencement of which the forest and pelagic nomades, scattered 
over the interior and* along the shores of the islands of the Archipe- 
lago, in numerous petty tribes, each with some peculiarities in its 
habits and language, but all bearing a family resemblance, were dis- 
covered in their solitudes by the earliest navigators from the civilized 
nations of the continent. 

The ensuing, or what, although extending over a period of about 
two thousand years, we may term the modern history of the Archi- 
pelago, first exhibits the Klings from southern India, — who were a 
civilized maritime people probably three thousand years ago, — fre- 
quenting the islands for their peculiar productions, awakening a taste 
for their manufactures in the inhabitants, settling amongst them, 
introducing their arts and religion, partially communicating these 
and a little of their manners and habits to their disciples, but neither 
by much intermarriage altering their general physical character, nor 
by moral influence obliterating their ancient superstitions, their com- 
parative simplicity and robustness of character, and their freedom 
from the effeminate vanity which probably then, as in later times, 
distinguished their teachers. At a comparatively recent period, 
Islamism supplanted Hinduism in most of the communities which had 
grown up under the influence of the latter, but it had still less modi- 
fying operation ; and amongst the great bulk of the people, the con- 
version from a semi- Hindu condition to that of Mahomedanism was 
merely formal. Their intellects, essentially simple and impatient of 
discipline and abstract contemplation, could as little appreciate the 
scholastic refinements of the one religion, as the complex and elabo- 
rate mythological machinery and psychological subtleties of the other. 
While the Malay of the nineteenth century exhibits in his manner, 
and in many of his formal usages and habits, the influence which In- 
dians and Arabs have exerted on his race, he remains, physically and 
morally, in all the broader and deeper traits of nature, what he was 
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when he first entered the Archipelago ; and even on his manners, 
usages and habits, influenced as they have been, his distinctive ori- 
ginal character is still very obviously impressed. 

We cannot do more than allude to the growth of population and 
civilization in those localities which, from their extent of fertile soil 
or favourable commercial position, rose into eminence, and became 
the seats of pow’erful nations. But it must be borne in mind, that, 
although these localities were varied and wide-spread, they occupied 
but a small portion of the entire surface of the Archipelago, and tiiat 
the remainder continued to be thinly inhabited by uncivilized tribes, 
communities, or wandering families. 

Prevented, until a very recent date, by stubborn prejudices and 
an overweening sense of superiority from understanding and influ- 
encing the people of the Archipelago, the European dominations 
have not directly affected them at all ; and tlic indirect operation of 
the new power, and mercantile and political policies which they 
introduced, has been j)roductivc of much evil and very little good. 
While, on the one hand, the native industry and trade have been 
stimulated by increased demand and by the freedom enjoyed in the 
Englisji ports, they have, on the other hand, been subjected by the 
Portuguese, English and Dutch to a series of despotic restraints, ex- 
tending over a period of three hundred years ; and, within the range 
of the last nation’s inffuence, continued, however modified, to this 
hour : which far more than counterbalance all the advantages that 
can be placed in the oi)posite scale. 

The effect of the successive immigrations, revolutions and admix- 
tures which we have indicated or alluded to, has been, that there are 
now in the Archipelago an extraordinary num]>cr of races, differing 
in colour, habits, civilization and language, and living under forms of 
government and laws, or customs, exhibiting the greatest variety. 
The same cause which isolated the aborigiiu s into numerous distinct 
tribes and kept them separate, — the exuberant vegetation of tiie 
islands, — has resisted tlie influence, so far as it was originally am«il- 
gamating, of every successive foreign civilization that has dominated; 
and the aboriginal nomadcs of the jungle and the sea, in their un- 
changed habits and mode of life, reveal to their European contem- 
porary the condition of their race at a time when his own fore- 
fathers were as rude and far more savage. The more; civilized races, 
after attaining a certain measure of advancement, have been sepa- 
rated by their acquired habits from the unaltered races, and have too 
often turned their superiority into the means of oppressing, and 
thereby more completel)?” imprisoning in the barbarism of the jungles, 
such of them as lived in their proximity. So great is the diversity ' 
of tribes, that if a dry catalogue of names suited the purpose of this 
sketch, we could not afford space to enumerate them. But, viewing 
human life in the Archipelago as a general contemplation, we may 
recall a few of the broader peculiarities which would be most likely 
to dwell on the memory after leaving the region. 

In the hearts of the forests we meet man scantily covered with the 
bark of a tree, and living on wild fruits, which he seeks with the 
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agility of the monkey, and wild animals, which he tracks with the 
keen eye and scent of a beast of prey, and slays with a poisoned 
arrow projected from a hollow bambii T)y his breath. In lonely 
creeks and straits we see him in a small boat, which is his cradle, 
his house, and his bed of death ; which gives him all the shelter he 
ever needs, and enables him to seize the food which always surrounds 
him. On plains, and on the banks of rivers, we see the civilized 
planter converting the moist flats into rice-fields, overshadowing his 
neat cottage of bambii, nibong and palm leaves with the graceful 
and bounteous cocoa-nut, and surrounding it with fruits, the variety 
and flavour of which European luxury might envy, and often with 
fragrant flowering trees and shrubs which the greenhouses of the 
West do not possess. Where the land is not adapted for* wet rice, 
he pursues a system of husbandry which the farmer of Europe would 
view with astonishment. I'oo indolent to collect fertilizing ajipli- 
ances, and well-aware that the soil will not yield two successive crops 
of rice, he takes but one, after having felled and burnt the forest ; and 
he then leaves nature, during a ten years’ fallow, to accumulate manure 
for his sectond crop in the vegetable matter elaborated by the new 
forest that springs up. Relieved from the care of his crop, he,searches 
the forests for ratans, canes, timber, fragrant woods, oils, w'ax, gums, 
caoutchouc, gutta-percha, dyes, camphor, wild nutmegs, the tusks 
of the elephant, the horn and hide of the rhinoceros, the skin of the 
tiger, parrots, birds of j)aradise, argus pheasants, and materials for 
mats, roofs, baskets and rcce})tacles of various kinds. If he lives 
near the coast, he collects fish, fish maws, fish roes, slugs (trepang), 
sc^awced (agaragar), tortoiseshell, rare corals and mother-of-pearl. 
To the eastward, great fishing voyages are annually made to the 
shores of Australia ff)r trepang. In many parts, pepj)er, coffee, or 
betel-nut, to a large, and tol)acco, ginger, and otiicr articles, to a con- 
siderable extent, are cultivated. W^here the Hirimdo h'cnlenta is 
found, the rocks are climbed and the caves explored for its costly edi- 
ble nest. In diflereiit parts of the Archipelago the soil is dug for 
till, antimony, iron, gold, (»r diamonds. I’he more civilized nations 
make cloths and weajions, not only for their own use but for expor- 
tation. The traders, including the Rajahs, purchase the commo- 
dities which we have mentioned, dispose of them to the European, 
Chiimsc, Arab, or Kling navigator who visits their shores, or send 
thennii their own vessels to the markets of Singapore, Ratavia, Sa- 
marang, Manilla, and Macassar. In these arc gathered all the pro- 
ducts of the Archipelago, whether such as the native inhabitants 
procure by their unassisted industry, or such as demand the skill 
and capital of the European or Gliinese for their cultivation or manu- 
facture, and amongst the latter, nutmeg, cloves, sugar, indigo, 
sago, gambier, tea, and the partially cultivated cinnamon and cot- 
ton. To these busy marts, the vessels of the first maritime people 
of the Archipelago, the Rugis, and those of many Malayan commu- 
nities, bring the produce of their own countries, and that which they 
have collected from neighbouring lands, or from the wild tribes, to 
furnish cargoes for the ships of Europe, America, Arabia, India, Siam, 
China, and Australia. To the bazaar of the Eastern Seas, commerce 
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brings representatives of every industrious nation of the Archipe- 
lago, and of every maritime people in the civilized world. 

Although, therefore, cultivation has made comparatively little im- 
pression on the vast natural vegetation, and the inhabitants are de- 
void of that unremitting laboriousness which distinguishes the Chi- 
nese and European, the Archipelago, in its industrial aspect, pre- 
sents an animated and varied scene. The industry of man, when 
civilization or over-population has not destroyed the natural balance 
of life, must ever be the complement of the bounty of nature. The 
inhabitant of the Archipelago is as energetic and laborious as nature 
requires him to be ; and he does not convert the world into a w^ork- 
shop, as the Chinese, and the Kling immigrants do, because his 
world is not, like theirs, darkened with the pressure of crowded j)0- 
pulation and over- competition, nor is his desire to accumulate wealth 
excited and goaded by the contrast of splendour and luxury on 
the one hand and penury on the other, by the pride and assump- 
tions of wealth and station, and the humiliations of poverty and 
dependence. 

While in the volcanic soils of Java, Menangkabaii and Celebes, 
and many other parts of the Archipelago, population has increased, 
an industry suited to the locality and habits of each people prevails, 
and distinct civilizations, on the peculiar features of which w'e can- 
not touch, have been nurtured and developed ; other islands, less 
favoured by nature, or under the influence of particular historical 
circumstances, have become the seats of great piratical communities, 
which periodically send forth large fleets to sweep the seas, and lurk 
along the shores of the Archipelago, despoiling the seafaring trader 
of tlie fruits of his industry and his personal liberty, and carrying 
oflf, from their very homes, the wives and children of the villagers. 
From the creeks and rivers of Borneo and Johore, from the nume- 
rous islands between Singapore and Banka, and from other parts of 
the Archipelago, piratical expeditious, less formidable than those of 
the Lanuns of Sulu, are year after year fitted out. No coast is so 
thickly peopled, and no harbour so w’^ell protected, as to be secure 
from all molestation, for where open force would be useless, recourse 
is had to stealth and stratagem. Men have been kidnapped in broad 
day in the harbours of Pinang and Singapore. Several inhabitants 
of Province Wellesley, who had been carried away from their houses 
through the harbour of Pinang and down the Straits of MallKca to 
the southward, were recently discovered by the Dutch authorities 
living in a state of slavery, and restored to their homes. But the 
ordinary abodes of the pirates themselves are not always at a distance 
from the European settlements. As the thug of Bengal is only 
known in his own village as a peaceful peasant, so the pirate, when 
not absent on an expedition, appears in the river, and along the shores 
and islands of Singapore, as an honest boatman or fisherman. 

When we turn from this brief review of the industry of the Ar- 
chipelago, and its great internal enemy, to the persond and social 
condition of the inhabitants, we are struck by the mixture of simpli- 
city and art, of rudeness and refinement, which characterises all the 
principal nations. No European has ever entered into free and 
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kindly intercourse with them, without being much more impressed 
by their virtues than their faults. They contrast most favourably 
with the Chinese and the Klings in their moral characters ; and al- 
though they do not, like those pliant races, readily adapt themselves 
to the requirements of foreigners, in their proper sphere they are 
intelligent, shrewd, active, and, when need is, laborious. Com- 
paring them even with the general condition of many civilized nations 
of far higher pretensions, our estimate must be favourable. Their 
manners are distinguished by a mixture of courtesy and freedom 
which is very attractive. Even the poorest while frank are well-bred, 
and, excluding the communities that are corrupted by piracy or a 
mixture with European seamen and low Chinese and Klings, we 
never see an impudent air, an insolent look, or any exhibition of im- 
modesty, or hear coarse, abusive or indecent language. *In their 
mutual intercourse they are respectful, and while good-humoured 
and open, habitually reflective and considerate. They are much 
given to amusements of various kinds, fond of music, poetry and ro* 
mances, and in their common conversation addicted to sententious 
remarks, proverbs, and metrical sentiments or allusions. To the first 
impression of the European, the inhabitants, like the vegetation and 
animals of the Archij)elago, are altogether strange, because Jhe cha- 
racteristics in w'hich they differ from those to which we are habi- 
tuated, affect the senses more vividly than those in which they agree. 
For a time the colour, features, dress, manners and habits which we 
see and the languages which we hear are those of a new world. But 
with the fresh cliarms, the exaggerated impressions also of novelty 
wear away *, and then, retracing our steps, we wonder that people 
so widely separated from the nations of the West, both geographi- 
cally and historically, and really differing so much in their outw^ard 
aspect, should, in their more latent traits, so much resemble them. 
The nearer we come to the inner spirit of humanity, the more points 
of agreement appear, and this not merely in the possession of the 
universal attributes of human nature, but in specific habits, usages, 
and superstitions. 

What at first seems stranger still is, that when we seek the native 
of the Archij)elago in the mountains of the interior, where he has 
lived for probably more than two thousand years secluded from all 
foreign influence, and where we expect to find all the differences at 
their maximum, we are sometimes astonished to find him approxi- 
matiirg most closely of all to the European. In the Jakiin, for in- 
stance, girded though his loins are with terap bark, and armed as he 
is with his surapitan and poisoned arrows, we recognise the plain and 
clownish manners and simple ideas of the uneducated peasant in the 
more secluded parts of European countries ; and when he describes 
how, at his merry-makings, his neighbours assemble, the arrack 
tampui flow^s around, and the dance, in which both sexes mingle, is 
prolonged, till each seats himself on the ground with his partner on 
his knee and his bambii of arrack by his side, when the dance gives 
place to song, we are forcibly reminded of the free and jovial, if 
rude, manners of the low'cr rural classes of the West. Freed from 
the repellant prejudices and artificial trappings of Hindu and Maho- 
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medan cinlizatioii, we see in tlie naan of the Archipelago more that 
is akin than the reverse to the unpolished man of Europe. 

When we turn to the present political condition of the Archipe- 
lago, we are struck by the* contrast which it presents to that which 
characterized it three or four centuries ago. The mass of the people, 
it is true, in all their private relations, remain in nearly the same 
state in which they were found by the earliest European voyagers, 
and in which they had existed for many centuries previously. But. 
as nations, they have withered in the presence of the uncongenial, 
greedy and relentless spirit of European policy. They have been 
subdued by the hard and determined will of Europeans, who in ge- 
neral have ])ursued the j^urposes for which they have come into the 
Archi])elago without giving any sympathy to the inhabitants. The 
nomadic spirit, never extinguished during all the changes which they 
underwent, had made them adventurous and warlike when they 
rose into nations. But now, long overawed and restrained by the 
power of Euro])cans, the national habits of action have, in most parts 
of the Archipelago, been lost, or are only faintly maintained in tlie 
piratical expeditions of some. Their pride has fallen. Their living 
literature is gone, with the power, the wars, and the glory which in- 
spired it. The day has riep£U'tcd when Singapore could be invaded 
by Javanese, — when Johore could extend its dominion to Borneo on 
the one side and Sumatra on the other, — when the fleets ol Acheen 
and Malacca could encounter eacli other in the Straits to dispute 
the dominion of the Eastern Seas, — when the warrants of the Sultan 
of Menangkabau were as potent over the Malayan nations as the 
bulls of Rome ever were over those of Christendom, — when a cham- 
pion of Malacca could make his name he known all over the Archi- 
pelago, — and when the kings of the Peninsula sent their sons, 
escorted by celebrated warriors, to demand the dauglitcrs of the 
emperors of Majaj)ahit in marriage. The Malayan princes of the 
present da5^ retaining all the feudal attachment ami homage of their 
subjects, and finding no more honourable vent for the assertion of 
their freedom from restraint and the gratification of their self-will, 
have almost everywhere sunk into indolent debauchees and greedy 
monopolists, and, incited by their own rapacity and that of the 
courtiers w'ho surround them, drain and i>aralyse the industry of 
their people. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

The Journa! of the Indian Archipelago and Eastern Asia, — Singapore, 

We have received from tlie Editor with much satisfaction the first 
and second numbers of a jiublicatiun which promises to be of great 
interest and value, “ the Journal of the Indian Archipelago and East- 
ern Asia.’' The contents of these numbers, and the design of the 
publication, fire such as to excite our cordial wishes for its success, 
in which wc doubt not our readers will fully participate. We have 
transferred to our own pages a considerable portion of an interesting 
article from the first number ; and we subjoin some extracts from 
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the Prospectus, with a view to give a general idea of the objects to 
which the Journal will be devoted. The interest of the work wdll 
be much increased by the manner in which the attention of the 
public has been drawn to the achievemaits of Mr. Commissioner 
Brooke, Rajah of Sarawak, as these are of no less importance in 
their scientific than in their commercial and philanthropic relations. 

** Plan of the Journal. 

“The bulk of the Journal will consist of articles, chiefly translated 
from the Dutch and Spanish, relating to Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
Celebes, the Philippines and the Moluccas, Bali and other islands of 
the Archipelago. These will be very varied in their nature, embracing 
as they will, the history, language, literature, and ethnography of 
the various races who inhabit this great region, and contributions to 
almost every department of natural history and physical science, as 
well as topograjdiical, agricultural, ceconomical and miscellaneous 
subjects. Original papers of a similar nature, but more limited 
range, will from time to time be given on the countries of the Malay 
iVuiinsula, Siam, Borneo, and occasionally we hope on Cochin China, 
he. In particular, papers on the jdiysical geography and geology 
of the Peninsula and the adjacent islands, cn the history, language, 
literature, manners and customs of the Malays, and on the aboriginal 
mountiiin races, will be frequently, although not regularly given. 
The. best Malayan j)rosc and poetical works will be printed, accom- 
panied by translations and explanatory and critical notes. We arc 
])repared to commence a series of these works and translations in 
the first number of the Journal, and to continue it uninterruptedly 
till wo have published all the j>roductions of Malayan WTitere that 
deserve to be preserved, 'i'hc British Settlements, with their motley 
poj)ulation, and great diversity of ethnographical riches, will furnish 
abundant interesting matter. We do not venture to promise that 
China, Australia and the farther East will regularly contribute to our 
stores, but the centrical j)osition of Singapore, relatively to inter- 
course by steam with Europe, leads us to entertain a strong hope that 
we shall not want original communications from these countries when 
the objects of tlie Journal become known to our countrymen and 
other foreigners resident tliere. 

“ 'Phc! extension of the commerce and influence of the British and 
Dutch in tlie Areliipelago, the character and tendency of their re- 
spective policies, the condition of the British Settlements, their in- 
fluence on the Asiatics around us, and the prospects and progress of 
education and Christianity in these regions, will from time to time 
be reviewed, but, we think we may give assurance, in a spirit free 
from national or sectarian bias, and regarding only the advancement 
of the Archipelago." 

In the Press. 

'Phc History of l^arbados ; comprising a geographical and statis- 
tical descrij>ti(»n of the island; a sketch of the historical events since 
the settlement ; and an account of its geology and natural productions. 
By Sir Robert H, Schomburgk, Ph.D., &c. 
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200L.OGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 22, 1847. — Harpur Gamble, Esq., M.D., in the Chair. 

NoS'B on thb Spermatozoa of the Indian Elephant. 

By Geobob Gulliver. P\R.S. 

In the testicle of the elephant that died on the 7th of this month 
in the menagerie of the Society, there was scarcely any semen. The 
seminal tubes measured from the ^J^th to the ^S^th of an English 
inch in diameter ; they contained a brownish pulpy matter, which, 
under the microscope, appeared to be composed of a liquid loaded 
with a multitude of minute, shining, oil-like molecules, either free or 
aggregated into roundish and shapeless corpuscles. There were also 
a few objects like altered epithelial corpuscles ; but not a single sper- 
matozoon, either free or in a cell, could be discovered. 

Within the tube of the epididymis, however, a few distinct sper- 
matozoa were found ; and the drawing of them now shown is on a 
scale of objects being magnified between 700 

and 800 times, linear admeasurement. 

It will be seen that there is nothing peculiar either in the form or 
size of these spermatozoa of the elephant. They resemble generally 
those of numerous other mammalia. For the sake of comparison I 
exhibit drawings, made on the same scale, of spermatozoa from the 
Cervidat Camelida, Vrsidm, Mustelide, Soricida: and Sciuriddi, all of 
which are noticed more or less in my papers in the Proceedings of 
the Society, July 26, 1842, April 11, 1843, and February 24, 1846. 

The elephant was supposed to be about forty years old. 

1 may mention, that while engaged in looking for the testicles of 
the elephant, we exposed two large muscles arising from the pubes, 
and inserted into the dorsum of the corpora cavernosa penis. Each 
of thc.se muscles was quite as large as the biceps muscle of the human 
arm. 

The use of these muscles in the elephant, to elevate, retract and 
suspend his immense penis, is indicated by their attachments. Under 
the microscope the fibre of these muscles of the penis was found to 
possess all the characters of common voluntary muscle. 

Brief notes on the habits of Noctilio mastivus. 

By P. H. Gosse, Esq. 

The following notes are extracted from a journal kept in Jamaica 
during a residence there in the years 1845 and 1846 ; — 

“ Being out on a shooting excursion on the 18th of October, 1845, 
round Crabpond Point, on the southern coast, about the middle of 
the day I looked about for a seat on which to rest while I ate some 
refreshment. A gigantic cotton-tree (Eriodendron anfractuosum) in 
the grass-piece of Mount Edgecumbe seemed to promise in its long 
root-spurs the seat I was seeking. On arriving at it I found the 
tree was hollow, the trunk forming a wdde chimney of unknown 
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height, as being closed at the top, the darkness prevented my seeing 
more than a few yards up. I remarked to my servant that it was a 
likely locality for bats ; but the appearami^e of a large Gecko drew 
off my attention, and I attempted to capture it. llie reptile darted 
however within the cavity, and I then noticed that beneath the hol- 
low was piled a heap, several feet in diameter, and at least a foot in 
height, of a soft granular substance, which on examination I found 
to be the dung of some insectivorous animals, with a very rank pe- 
culiar odour. I had now no doubt of the tree being the abode of 
bats, but had little expectation of being able to ascertain the fact. 
While peering carefully up, however, I distinctly heard the flapping 
of wings and some shrill .sqiieakings, and this determined me to fire 
my fowling-piece at random up the cavity. This I did t^yice, and 
though 1 brought down nothing but a little rotten W'ood, yet presently. 
W'hcn the smoke had a little subsided, on looking up again I dis- 
cerned amidst the darkness one or two heads, which seemed those of 
rats, and immediately another just above them, evidently crawling 
downwards. I pointed them out to my negro lad, who saw two or 
three more, and presently, as it became m(»re clear of smoke, the 
whole sides of the cavity appeared full of curious round faces. I 
now fired, no longer ^at random, and had the pleasure of htinging 
down this beautiful bat, which fell dead. The smoke of this dis- 
charge made the others more anxious to come down to the fresh air, 
and we could sec them descending fast, head downwards. As the 
shot lacerated the membranes considerably, I bethought myself of 
another plan : cutting a long switch with a few twigs at its extre- 
mity, I stood at the bottom and whipped one down ; he came sprawl- 
ing with expanded wings on the ground, apparently with but little 
notion of flight, although un wounded. On being taken up by the 
wings he displayed uncommon fierceness, biting savagely and power- 
fully anything within his reach. Three or four more I obtained in 
tlic same manner and brought home. 

“ When thrown up into the air in a room, they would not fly, but 
merely opened the volar membranes to break their fall, as with a 
[)arachute. Two, which I kept alive, hung themselves up by the 
iund-fect from the side of a cage into which I put them, and would 
not move, except to shift an inch or two ; nor did the approach and 
arrival of night excite them to activity. One, however, which had 
contrived to secrete himself in the room, when, having taken both 
out of the cage, I turned my back for a moment, and which 1 had 
vainly searched for, I found at night, by going into the room with a 
candle : hearing a scrambling, I looked up to the top of the wall, 
•where was my lost bat, endeavouring to suspend himself. On being 
touched he flew off, but immediately alighted, and so repeatedly ; 
sometimes, when he failed of taking a hold of the wall, he came to 
the floor, whence he readily rose, though very obliquely. I was 
struck with his expanse of wing when performing his noiseless flight 
around the room, and with his resemblance to a bird, aided by the 
enormous interfemoral ipeinbrane, which being expanded by the hind- 
Ann, May, N, Hist, VvL x.\. 30 
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leg;s and depressed^ looked like the broad tail of a dying bird, and 
aj>jjeared to guide the motion in like manner. 

“ While taking some dra.wings of one, as it hung from the immense 
hind«feet, I was amused to see how it would thrust its nose into 
every part of the volar membranes, apparently searcliing for para- 
sites (of which several were briskly crawling among the hair) ; and 
now and then it brought down one hind- foot, and scratched itself 
with exactly the motion of a monlcey ; and once I observed, after 
scratching its breast, it delivered something into its ruortth. The 
flexibility of the ankle joint "was extreme, so that the foot could reach 
with ease any part of the body. 

1 presented to one a large cockroach, which he seized greedily 
and munched up, moving the jaws only vertically. I'he eating was 
attended with a loud and very harsh cranching of the teeth— -not ])ro- 
duced by crushing the liorny parts of the insect, fur it was equally 
perceptible when ninnching a bit of soft flesh. The jaws moved 
rapidly, but yet the niasticatio i was a long oj>cration,/fn* if appeared 
to me to be performed a/most tchollg by the enninea. As the insect wa.s 
progressively masticated, portions were allowed to fall into the clieek- 
pouches (the one being ])retty well filled hi fore tlie other used), 
winch i.hen full hung down on each side of tin? lower jaw. to the 
depth of three or four lines, like di.stended hog*-, displayitig a warted 
surface. When llic whole of one cockr ach ha<l been masticated, 
and deposited in the pouches, it would take another, which was 
gradually dispo.«ed of in the same rtcc}>tucles ; th(‘n, after a few 
moments’ intermission, by a contortion of the jaw, aided by the mo- 
tion of the muscles of the pouch, u ptirtion w'us returned to the mouth, 
and again masticated. This was nqicated till all was swallowed, and 
the pouches appearcil empty and cautracted up out of sight. The 
whole process was much like rumination. Small portions of the 
muscle of a bird, which were ])resented to one, he chewed up and 
deposited in the ])ouch(.s ; btit after being regurgitated, and a second 
time masticated, they were expelled instead of being swallowed. 
The process of eating seemed an awkward one ; it was a rapid suc- 
cession of cliO})pings wdth the long canines, through which the tongue 
w^a.s thrust about so nimbly that it appeared a w'onder it W’a.s not 
impaled perpetually. 

111 order to rest, like otlua* bats they crawled uj)wards and back- 
wards by means of the hin<i-feet, seeking the greatest elevation they 
could attain wdiicli afforded a bold for the claws, dliey w’erc .social, 
though both were males ; usually hanging side by side, or sometimes 
with the leg of one crossing the leg of tlie other, or even one upon 
the other. Sometimes tliey brought tlieir faces together, and licked 
each other’s open mouths in a singular manner; mid Uiis a])})eared 
grateful to them. I did not hear either of them click or squeak. 

“Pressed by numerous engagements, 1 was j>T’evented fioin again 
visiting the tree until about ten days after. J then w'ent tliither in 
the afternoon, wishing to see the bats euiergo fur the night ; but 
though I waited till after sunset, not one appeared. I'he next morn- 
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ing I smoked the cavity again, using the fumes of burning nitre and 
sulphur, but entirely without success. I hence inferred that they 
had deserted the tree as a dwelling on tlje first molestation. After 
some months, however, 1 again found it tenanted by the same species, 
if not the same individuals, and succeeded in obtaining another spe- 
cimen. whose manners in captivity were identical wdth those recorded 
above* 

“ 1 have never seen the species abroad (so as to identify it), but 
my intelligent negro lad, Sam, observed two about noon on the 16th 
of April, the sun shining vertically. It was at a provision-ground at 
Belmont, where tliey were clinging to the limb of a young Avo^ada 
Bear {Peyscu). A Bunauji-bird {Jelerns lvuco{ttery,v) was flying to- 
W’ards them, apparently with the iiitenliori of pecking them, on w hose 
approach they dew away in different cUrcclioiis. The lacl did not 
perceive tliem until the very moment of separation and flight, hut he 
noticed tluit they were in actual contact, though he could not tell 
their iio-'^ition. No hole or hollow' tree was near. Could they have 
been in copy In } ” 

I conjecture that it is the present sjxicies to which reference is 
made in the following paiagraph, w'liich appeared in the Salisbury 
*Iourual of February, titli, 16*47 : — * Mr. ThoiUtis Dickon, an «mmeut 
fariiKT in Liiicolushirc, had b(!en induced to go to Jamaica, as ma- 
nager of some extensive estates there, with the intention of intro- 
ducing the Ijcst systems of farming w'hcrc tliey had been hitherto 
unknown. Accounts have been received, that there is already every 
jjrohahility of a considerable increase of sugar being produced by 
applying a new guano as tillage, it is the dung of large bats. The 
hats art; said to amount to myriads ; and Mr. J"). having observed 
many of these singular animals entering tlie crevices of one of the 
numerous rocks, caused an opening to be made and the place ex- 
plored. Tlie cave was found to he 250 feet long, 20 feet l^oad, and 
from 20 to oO feet high, 'i'lie interior contained thousands of these 
iLiii trials, and ap]iearc<l to have been their dwelling for ages. At the 
Irottoin of the cave, bats’ dung, at least four feet in thickness, and 
amounting to about 600 tons in weight, was discovered, and found 
to be equal to the best Ichaboc guano.’ 

I sent a cujty of tlu; above notice to my esteemed friend Richard 
Hill, Fsq., of ISpaiiislt Town, who thus replied : ‘ I know' Mr. Dickon, 
to wdioni your newsjtajter paragraj)!! relates. He details his expe- 
rience in the parish of Westmoreland [the same part of Jamaica as 
that ill wbicli my own observations w^ere made. — P.H.G.]; I will how'- 
ever endeavour to ascertain tlie precise locality in which he had 
discovered his extraordinary colony of hats. I'he Council of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of Jamaica, of which I am a member, had 
had its attention called to the manure to be obtained from f:x*cal de- 
j)osits in caves frequented by hats, and they had analysed the mate- 
rial, but found it so largely charged wulh the comminuted wing- 
cases of insects, and so little acted upon by decomposition, that tlie 
azotized ingredients combined but slowly as a fertilizer. Several 

30* 
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similar accounts were gh’en to us of cave- deposits, to that furnished 
by Mr. Dickon. His discovery however being made in an unopened 
cavern, into which the bats had penetrated through crevices in the 
rock, has special recommendations to notice. 

‘ My attention w^as some time ago drawn to a similar harbouring- 
place of our Cheiroptei^a. One evening, as I was crossing the marshes 
i)etween Spanish Town and Kingston, by the high-road, I was sur- 
prised at sundown at the sudden rushing out of a stream of bats from 
the face of a cliffy hill that rises precipitously from the sw'amp. They 
continued pouring out for some quarter of an hour or twenty minutes ; 
they stretched like a .string for some hundred yards, in consequence 
of tlie one-by-one file in which they came forth from the crevice, 
and then dispersed themselves up and down and all about, covering 
the whole expanse of the contiguous marsh. The long highway 
perspective across the swamp ; the level bed of rushes bending in 
wavelets to the evening wind ; the distant mountains with beetling 
summits and broken declivities, lighted in angular patches by the 
setting sun, exhibited a wide, dilated and diversified .scene, in w hich 
no object rose to interrupt the lin^madc by the flitting .swarms as 
they streamed out from the face of the cliff, and spread their myriad 
numberfc over the plain. I have myself noticed the great depth of 
the rejectamenta of bats in these caverned recesses, but a great deal 
of it consisted of undx’cayed down, as w’cll as ftecal mutings, and un- 
devoured fragments of insects.' 

In a subsequent communication my friend favoured me w^ith a 
sample of the excremcnlal deposits from a bat- cavern on Swansea 
estate in the Vale of Luidas ; and I forward it, with this ]!aj)er, to the 
Zoological Society. 

I close this article w'ith a few particulars of de.scription, some of 
which are better obbtT\'ed on the living animal than on specimens 
dried or in spirit. A male measured as follows : — “ Muzzle to inser- 
tion of tail, 4 Jg indies ; exjianse of volar membranc.s, 24'| ; ear, from 
posterior ba.se of tragus to tip, 1/^ ; ditto, from anterior base to tip, 
1 ; tragus, longest side, ; shortest, ; iio.se to front angle of eye, 

; nose to front of tragu.s, Colour varying ; iqiper parts yellow-- 
brown, more or less bright ; a w^ell-defined narrow line of pale ful- 
vous runs medially dow'ii the back from the head to the tail ; under 
parts pale fawn, bright fulvous or orange ; face purpli.sh ; the muzzle 
and chin are much corrugfited ; face warty ; the ears fall into elegant 
curves. The volar membranes are delicately thin, transparent and 
glossy; studded with minute, white, papillary glands, which for the 
most part follow the course of the blood-vessels, but are largest and 
most numerous in the vicinity of the trunk. 'I'he membranes being 
attached along each side of the spine, with an interval in the middle 
of the back of but ^^ths of an inch, the body is, to a great extent, 
free. The wing, when at rest, has but a single fold, the ultimate 
joint of the second and third fingers being brought back upon the 
penultimate. 4'he reproductive organs are large and prominent. At 
the base of the penis are two follicles, secreting a dark brown sub- 
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stance, dry and lumpy, but friable between the fingers, most insuf- 
ferably musky, the odour from which is strongly diffused by the 
animal during life.’* ' , 

From the width of the gape, the length of the teeth, and the 
power of the jaws in this species, together with the ferocious eagerness 
with which my captive specimens snatched at large cockroaches, I 
conjecture that its insect-prey is large ; probably nocturnal beetles 
and the larger moths and sphinges. 

July 13. — William Yarrell, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following papers wxre read : — 

Observations on the distinction between the Cervical and 

Dorsal Vertebrji in the Class Mammalia. By H. N.Turner, 

JiJN, 

Doubtless it w’ill be remembered that in many Mammalia the last 
cervical vertebra has a transverse process of simple form, wanting the 
perforation for the passage of the vertebral artery, so characteristic 
of the remaining vertebrae in this region of the spine, and which, 
together with the absence of articulated ribs, has been considered as 
the definite character by wliich such a vertebra may be distinguished. 
However, it is now well known that the existence of this foramen in 
the transverse process of the seventh cervical vertebra is rather the 
e.\eej)tion than the rule among the mammalian class, since it is 
w^anting in most of the lower Quadrumana, as the Cebi and Lemurs*, 
in nearly all the Carnivora and the llodentia (except the Hares), in 
the Uurninantia, and several of the Pachydermata and Edentata ; but 
as its prt'sence or absence has but little importance either in a zoo- 
logical or physiological point of view, it is needless to enter minutely 
into that question. 

It is jierhaps scarcely necessary to add, that in the six upper cer- 
vicals this foramen is formed by the existence of two exogenous 
processes, the diapophysis and parapopliysis, and the junction of their 
extremities through the intervention of a small autogenous element, 
a pleurapojdiysis or vertebral rib, which becomes aiichylosed to them, 
in the warm-blooded animals, at an early period of existence. One 
of the ccrvicral vertebrae of a whale, described by Mr. Gray in a paper 

♦ As some of the exce]>tions to this generalizatiou possess sonic interest, it is 
perliaps as well to notice them. We need not descend lower than the Chimpanzee 
to witness the disappcarau<*c of the foramen, as in this animal its existence is only 
indicated by a mimile process thrown out from the transverse process, and another 
from the body of the vertebra, but they do not meet ; this would render it most 
probable that the stylet enclosing the foramen beneath is exogenous. In the ske- 
leton of a half-grown Cymcephalus teucophmis in rny own collection, the foramen 
is wanting on one side ; on the other it is veiy small, and the stylet enclosing it 
show^s no trace of separation from the other parts. But the most remarkable 
peculiarity is that occurring in the Orang-Utan, whose neck is short, and usually 
hangs forward. In the skeleton of this sjieeies presented by Sir Stamford Kalfles 
to the College of Surgeons, not only does the transverse process of the seventh 
cervical vertebra show no fiiramen, hut even that of the sixth has it very small on 
one side and quite obliterated on the otlier. On the other hand, in the Indri 
hrevicaiulatm, a rather long-necked Lemur, the foramen is very distinct in the 
seventh. 
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recently read, affords a veiy interesting example of the existence of 
both the processes, but witliout the little element which would unite 
their extremities. 

In the seventh cerviciil vertebra the up})er transverse process only 
exists, and the small rib is generally also absent. When the foramen 
is present in this vertebra, it appears to be enclosed beneath simply 
by the extension of a little osseous stylet from the under side of the 
diapophysis to the body of the vertebra, just as the neck of one of 
the true ribs extends between the points where its licad and tubercle 
are articulated ; but whether this stylet be autogenous or exogenous, 
that is, developed from a separate point of ossltication or not, 1 have 
at present no means of ascertaining. 

I was led to remark on this subject through the accidental dis- 
covery in the skeleton of a Polecat {Mustehi putorivs) of a j)air of 
rudimental ribs, or rather portions of ribs, moveably articulated to 
the extremities of the transverse processes of the seventh cervical 
vertebra ; their length is exactly one-fourth of an inch of true bone, 
besides a little cartilaginous appendage at the tip. In a second 
specimen I searched for a similar peculiarity, but was unable to per- 
ceive its existence. The tivo specimens were both males, of mature 
age and robust dimensions, resembling each other in every particular. 
This circumstance naturally led me to observe with considerable mi- 
nuteness the skeleton of the Three- toed Sloth ( ih'adypus ( ri dart yin ff), 
in which the existence of nine vertebne anterior to those forming 
part of the thorax ha.s long been kiiouni ; ami the discovery by iho- 
fessor Bell of rudirncivtal ribs articulated to the eighth and ninth of 
the series renders that exceptional instance additionally interesting. 
I therefore attentividy perused the pnj)er c(>ntril)uted by that learned 
naturalist to the first volume of the Society’s 'i'ransactions. 

It may indeed appear presumptuous on my j)artto dissent from the 
conclusions w'hicli so eminent a professor has drawn from his dis- 
covery, but my observations led me irresutibly to the conclusion, 
that if there is any essential distinction betw’ucn the vertebric of the 
cervical and dorsal regions, the eighth and ninth vertebrae of the 
Bradypua tridactylus must be class(‘d among the former. 

llie skeleton upon which my notes have been made is that con- 
tained in the Museum of the Uoyai C^jllcge of Surgeons ; it must he 
j>erfcctly mature, although the epiphyses at the distal extremilic.s of 
the ulna and radius still remain distinct, for every other epiphy.sis 
has lost all trace of separation from tlie bone to which it belong.s, 
and the characteristic anchylosis which uiiite.s most of the bones of 
tlie foot is completely eflfetrted. The sternal ribs arc all perfectly 
ossified ; the first four of them are arichylo.«ed to their corre.sponding 
vertebral ribs, and the first one also to the manubrium sterni ; — so 
small, comparatively, is the amount of res])iratory action required by 
this slow- moving quadruped. 

The difFercnces existing betw'een the eighth and ninth vertobrse 
and those immediately above them are most clearly and acenraUdy 
described by Professor Bell ; surely it can hardly be necessary here 
to quote his words ; but on comparing either the description that he 
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hat? given, or the skeleton itself, ^vith the cervical vertebrae of almost 
any other marnmiferous quadruped, it is most easy to perceive that 
the eighth and 7iinth vertebrae of the Slotk differ from the other cer- 
vical v(^rtebrje in precisely the same manner as do the sMi and 
yrvrnth vertebra* ot‘ other Mammalia from those preceding them rn 
the series. He observes, in describing the eighth vertebra, In the 
first, dorsal each transverse is completely divided into an anterior 
flattened process, which is turned forwards, and a true lateral or 
transverse one, which supports the little articulated rib. 4'he trans- 
verse i)roces,s is sraalh^r, hut considerably lotiger, than those of the 
true cervical, and stands more in a lateral or transverse direction.*' 
'i'hcso characters are jirecisely the same, excepting that the little 
articulated rib is wanting, in the sixth vertebra of nearly jill Mam- 
malia, and in most of them still more distinctly and strikingly ma- 
nifested. But in the excellent description given by tlie learned 
professor, one ])oiiit at least has been omitted, and that is the exist- 
ence of the ft)i[i!ncn for the vertebral artery in the eighth verte])ra of 
tlic Sloth : no doubt the coe*xistenee of the same foramen in tlie u])])er 
vertebral will aeeount for its not being mentioned, hut it.« presence 
tells strongly in favour of the cervical nature of the veutebra. 

The transverse prweess of tlie seventh cervical of the Slot hf also so 
carefully (loscril)ed by B^ofess^>r Bell, accords exactly with that of the 
fifth of other Mauunalia, in jna-senting a character intermediate 
between that which precedes and that which follows it. In speaking 
of the ninth vertebra of tin* Sloth, he proceeds, “ In the second dorsal 
vertebra the anterior processes do not exi.-<t, and the body assumes 
the form of the succeeding ones. 'J'lie transverse processes are 
simple and obtuse, and the articular surface is slightly excavated.” 
I have already jioinU d out the character jn’csented by the seventli 
(’crvical in most Mammalia, which will be soon to agree well with 
that just cited of the ninth in the Sloth. 

In the skeleton examined by myself, the tqipcr pair of rudimental 
ribs, that is, tho.se attached to the eighth vertebra, are wanting — no 
doubt accidentally lost, and therefore in no W'ay influencing the pre- 
sent argument ; but the second pair, attached to the ninth vertebra 
in a manner just similar to that which I have noticed as occurring 
abnormally in the Polecat, have contracted a coirqilete anchylosis 
wit.li the extremities of the transverse proces.ses to which they are 
connected, thus showing, what it seems that Professor Bell’s speci- 
men did luit exhibit, that tliis rib is not permanently moveable, but 
at some ]K’riod of life becomes a flxture. 'i'he figure given by Pro- 
fessor Bell in illu.stration of his most valuable jiaper does not show 
, any indication of the existence in the trau.sverse jirocess of the ninth 
vertebra of the foramen for the passage of the vcrtebial artery ; but 
as this foramen is but small, and tlu^ position in which the figure is 
taken not a very favourable one for exhibiting it, it may nevertheless 
have existed in his specimen ; the minute foramen which he mentions, 
‘"for the ])assuge of intercostal vessels,” must be one pierced in the 
rib itself. In tlie specimen which I examined however, we have the 
ninth vertebra presenting the foramen f(»r the vertebral artery, en- 
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closed, as I have already shown in the seventh of other Mammalia, 
by a little osseous stylet extending between the under side of the 
transverse process and the body of the vertebra, imitating the neck 
of a true rib ; and as this is coexisting with the rudiment discovered 
by Professor Bell, but here anchylosed with the end of the transverse 
process, it really presents the appearance of the upper portion of a 
true rib, merely having the neck a little thinner than usual. This 
circumstance may perhaps seem to weaken my position ; but when I 
consider that this vertebra presents the same general characters as 
the seveiith cervical of most Mammalia, where, although tlie rib be 
wanting, the foramen is generally W'anting also ; and also the exist- 
ence of the rib together with the absence of the foramen in the 
Polecat, I think the balance of evidence will still be in my favour. 
And Professor Owen has shown to me, in the College of Surgeons’ 
Museum, a preparation from the human subject, showing a pair of 
ribs articulated to the sevcfiih cervical vertebra by head and tubercle, 
just as are those of the true dorsal series. 

But it yet remains for me to notice one point of resemblance 
between the ninth vertebra of the Sloth and the seventh of other 
Mammalia, which seems to have escaped the scrutiny of Professor 
Bell : that is, that the body of the vertebra is wot rounded beneath, 
as arc those of the true dorsal series, but flat and sejuare ; this flatness 
resulting from the presence of a longitudinal ridge along each side 
of its under surface, and seeming to represent in a nuli mental form 
the anterior flattened processes of the preceding vertebra.' of the series, 
and whose absence, noticed by Professor Ikdl in the Jiinth vertebra of 
the Sloth, is equally characteristic of the seventh throughout the rest 
of the class. 

At all events I think I have adduced, from the consideration of 
the mammalian class alone, proofs of that truth which other depart- 
ments of Comparative Anatomy have before so well established, that 
Nature dues not rigorously confine herself to tliosc j)recise rules 
which we lay down to account for her pluenomena ; and also, that if 
we do find it necessary to subdivide the spine into distinct regions 
for convenience of description, w'e cannot do so by simply defining 
characters taken from the peculiarities of a single species, but must 
coni])are the characters which the vertebra? j)rcscnt throufiliout the 
scale of beings, to ascertain which of them are tlic most constant 
and most truly essential in their nature. We may at the same time 
perceive, that the same artificial subdivision of the spine which answers 
our convenience so nicely in one class, may be only partially, or not 
at all, applicable in another; since in Birds there are no lumbar ver- 
tebra?, and one vertebra partakes both of the dorsal and sacral cha- 
racter, while in Fishes we find no cervicals, and as ribs are sippended 
to all those of the abdominal series, neither lumbar nor sacral ver- 
tebrae can be said to exist. 

However, with regard to the distinction between cervical and dorsal 
vertebrae, as w^e see them in the class Mammalia, it follows, from the 
remarks wdiich I have made, that w^e can define it neither by speci- 
fying any particular number as constituting the cervical series, nor 
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by the presence or absence of articulated ribs, nor of a foramen in 
the transverse process for the })assage of the vertebral artery, but 
must diligently compare them with thos^ of others of the class, to 
ascertain with which they really correspond in their essential charac- 
ters ; and then we may draw the line of demarcation wherever suits 
us best, only remembering that under whichever series we place a 
vertebra in one species, the corresponding one in another must be 
reckoned under the same categor)^. This is the view I have endea- 
voured to carry out in my examination of the Sloth ; and being of 
opinion that the eighth and ninth vertebrae of that animal correspond 
as essentially to the sixth and seventh in the rest of the class, as do 
the atlas and the axis to those of other animals, and knowing that 
the intervening vertebr<e differ in number by two, I feel bound to 
believe, notwithstanding the interesting fact which Prof&sor Bell 
has discovered, that the cervical vertebrae of the Bradypns tndactylvs 
arc nine in number. 


ft /i 








Fig. 1> A view from behind of the Keventh ccr\'ical vertel>ra of an OjKwsum [Diddphys Vir- 
giniuna), as an cxamjile ol’ the existence of the foramen for the pasBage of the vertebral 
artery, ai.d showing the manner of its enclosure beneath. 

Fig. 2. The sixth and seventh cervical, and the first two dorsal vertebree of a Polecat, allowing 
the riulimental rib attached to the last cervical. 

Fig. 3. 'I'he series of seven cervical vertebrie of a second tipecimen of the Polecat, allowing 
the alisence of the rih, and the difference uf/urm in the tranxverae proresses. 

Fig. 4. A perspective view (from behind) of the last rervical vertebra of the same animal, 
showing the absence of the foramen for the vertebral artery, and tlie flattened form of 
the under surface of the vertebra. 


Ann. Sf Mag. N. Hist. Vul. xx. Suppt. 
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DkSC RimON OF A NEW SPECIE? OF BaT. By ChARLES LuCIEN 
lioNAPARTR, Prince of Canino and Musignano, etc. 

Arctibius Floresii. 

Sp. Ch, — Grey brown ; beneath paler, with pale tips to the hair; 
two broad streaks on the face, and a narrow streak on the centre of 
the back, white. yVrrn-bone rather foliated, one inch four lines in 
length. Heel boneverj^ short. Second thumb-joini elongate, slender. 
Nose-leaf with a distinct central rib. 

This new species inhabits the unexplored region of the Republic of 
Equatoria, which borders on the wilds of Brazil. It was collected 
there in company with Anoiira Geoffroyi, Phyl/ostomn nigrum ^ and 
Molosaus^ atcry by the intrepid traveller M. Delattre, from wliom I re- 
ceived it through M. Boiircier, the eminent Trochilidist. 

I dedicate it to our common friend the high-minded General 
Flores, the companion of Bolivar, and once the worthy President of 
the Uopublic, to w'hose civilization his thoughts are still constantly 
directed, and where he still occupies a distinguished place in the 
hearts of his fellow-citizens. 


On a new genus of Suuue and a new species of Taxidk\. 

By B. H. Hodgson, Esq., Cork. Mkmb. etc. 

Genus Porcula, mihi. 

Cen. Ch . — Teeth • Y] • ~ small, straight, se- 

verely catting, but not cxsertecl from the li])s. Fourth toe on all the 
feet small and unequal. 'J'ail verj’^ short, but distinct. Type, 

Porcula Salvania, mihi. 

Sp Ch . — Pigmy Hog of a browm-black colour, slightly and irregu- 
larly shaded with sordid amber. Iris hazel. Nude skin dirty tlesh- 
colour. Hoofs glossy-brown. Length from snout to vent 18 to 20 
inches; heiglit 8 to K) in.; head (> in.; tail J or less than 1 in. 
Weight 8 to 10, rarely 121hs. 

Hah. Saul Forest. 

Remark . — The Pigmy Hog of the Saul Forest is almost equally 
allied to the true Hogs and the Peccaries, agreeing with the former 
in the absence of any peculiar organs, such as the gular flajis of 
larvaius and the pelvic sac of torquatus and labialus ; also in the 
number and form of the incisor teeth, and in having a perfect tail 
and four toes to each foot ; hut differing from the true Hogs and 
agreeing with the Peccaries in the number of the molar teeth, in the 
style of the laniaries, in the diminished elongation of the jaws, and 
in the absence of the nasal cartilage, and siiowing yet further lean- 
ing towards the same type {Dicatylcs) by the extreme smallness of 
the tail, and by the tendency of the fourtii toe to disappearance. 

Our proposed genus should have a place in a natural system be- 
tween Sus and Dicotylcs ; its positive characters being the jirescnce 
of a tail and of a fourth toe, the limited number of molar teeth, and 
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the straightness of the unexserted laniaries. The species is most 
rare ; its flesh excellent ; its manners resemble those of Sus in general, 
but with some marked differences. 

• * 

Genus Tax idea, Waterh. 

Taxidka Lkucuuus, rnihi. Tibetan Badger. — Head laterally and 
above whitish, divided by a blackish line through the eye. Body 
above and laterally yellowish grey, paling towards the flanks. Below, 
from chin to vent exclusive, black ; and limbs the same, 'lail un- 
mixed yellowish white, lilars black basally, white apically. Snout 
to vent 27 in, ; head 5-^- in. ; tail 10 in. ; palma and nails 3^ in. ; 
planta and nails 4 in. ; ear, with tuft, 2 in. 

Hah, Plains of Tibet. 

July 27. — William Yarrell, Esq., Vice-President, in the*Chair. 

'I'hc following papers were read : — 

Note of the Circulation or Crocodilus lucius. By 
Edward Fry. 

la a recent dissection of a sjiemcieii of the Crocodilus lucius, 
measuring about fiv(‘ feet four inches, I discovered an arrangcunent 
of the arterial system which is, as far as I am Jiware, anomalous, and 
wliicli may porliaps be therefore wortli recording. 

In all tlie drawings of the Saurian circulation with which I have 
met, the left veiitrieh* is represented as giving ofl‘, in addition to the 
right aortic arch, a common trunk, which divides into two arteries 
for the .sup])ly of the fore-part of the body, which for a short course 
are to he considered as arteria' iunominatsc, when tliey give origin 
to the .suhclaviaii arteries and pass uj)wards, one on cither side, as 
carotids, for the su[)j)ly of the head and face. In the individual in 
question, however, tlie arrangement was this : beside the right 
aortic arch, two trunks are given off from the bulbus of the left ven- 
tricle ; of which, one ])asscs immediately to the supply of the right 
■ fore-limi), and the other proceeds upwards, shortly gives oil' a con- 
siderable branch as u left subclavian, and then continues its u])ward 
course on tlie mesial line lying immediately on the under side of the 
bodies of the vertehra\ in a channel between the longitudinal muscles 
of either side, and above the trachea, until it almost reaches the 
posterior luires, where it .subdivides, its branches passing ovi r the 
under side of the temporal muscles, and going to feed the lower jaw, 
as well as supplying the sides of the head. 

The parts which this singular artery su])plics prove it to be the 
analogue of the carotids, whilst the consideration of its origin, course 
and termination induces me to believe that its homological relation 
is with the inferior pharyngeal. 

The absence of any such arrangement in the whole subkingdom of 
the Vertebrata is to be remarked ; and in conjunction with the fact that 
the figure of the Saurian circulation given in Muller’s ‘ Physiology" 
(by Baly, vol, i. p. 1 74) is stated to be from an individual of the same 
species, viz. Crocodilus lucius, induces me to suppose the anomaly 
above recorded to have been an individual peculiarity. 

* 31 * 
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Additional Observations on the Cetacea of the British 
Islands. By J. E, Gray, Esq., F.R.S. etc. 

1. Since my former paper was read, I have been enabled, by the 
kindness of Professor Goodsir, to examine the specimens of Cetacea 
which were prepared by Dr. Knox, and which now form part of the 
anatomical collection of the Edinburgh University. 

The large male whtde which came ashore on the 5th of October 
1831, and was seventy-eight feet long, which Dr. Knox in his Cata- 
logue calls Balana maximus borealis, and of which he made many 
most interesting preparations of the soft parts, is one of the most 
beautiful and perfect skeletons I have yet seen. The latter is for the 
present exhibited in the elephant- house at the Zoological (lardens 
of Edinburgh, but unfortunately it is suspended so high that I could 
not take any measurements. It is a Physalus, very nearly allied to 
what I have called Physalus antiquorum \ but it differs from the spe- 
cimen taken at Plymouth in the lateral processes of the cervical 
vertehrse being liiglier compared with their length, and more trun- 
cated at the end ; in the third and fourth cervical vertebra* not being 
so much expanded beyond the aperture; in the fifth being still 
thiniiei;; and in the sixth, instead of a complete ring, having only an 
elongated, arched, upper lateral process, and a very short, rather de- 
pressed lower one ; and the seventh only an upper one. Should 
this species prove distinct, it might be distinguished as Physalus 
borealis. 

Dr. Sj)ittal, who saw it when first cast ashore, informs me it was 
slate or grey, and the tail white (probably beneath). The baleen 
aj^peared at tlie distance black. 

2. In the anatomical museum there is the skeleton and soft part 
of a Dolphin or Bottle-nose, which was sent to Dr. Knox from 
Orkney in May 1825. It was a female and weighed fourteen stone. 
It is described in Dr. Knox’s * Catalogue of the Anatomical Prepa- 
rations of Whales,’ Edinburgh 1838, as No. 84, Deiphinus Tursio. 

It is a nearly adult specimen of Deiphinus leuropleurus, lately de- 
scribed by Rasch, Mag. Zool. 1843, p, 36.0, from a sj)ecimen Uiken 
at Christiania in Norway, figured by me from a Norwegian specimen 
in the ‘ Zoology of H.M.S, Erebus and Terror,’ under the name of 
Lagenorhyiichus leucopleurus . 

Dr. Knox give.s the following measurements: entire length 9 ft. 
6 in. ; circumference 3 ft. 2 in. Pectoral 10 inches long ; tail 1 ft. 2 in. 
wide ; and the gape 9 inches. 

It is a most interesting addition to the British fauna, being the 
second of this genus added within the last year. 

3. I may remark, that Baltena minor borealis of Dr. Knox in the 
same collection is the Balatnoptera rostral a of my paj)ers. 

4. In the same collection there is a stuffed skin of a fojtns of a 
Northern or Right Whale {Balcenn Mysiicetus), two feet four inches 
long, showing the large flap near the edge of the lower lip, '* destined 
to cover in the bideen,” and a most beautiful skeleton of the same 
specimen. The bones of the head are distinctly ossified, but the 
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rest of the skeleton is only cartilaginous. There are also (No. 36) 
the teeth of the foetal Mysticete preserved in alcohol and Dr. 
Knox observes, ** they never cut the gujns, but become gradually 
reabsorbed, which agrees with Professor Eschricht’s account of the 
teeth of Megapteron ; and further, Dr. Knox remarks, “ The integu- 
mentary system funiish the baleen, which is evidently a modified 
torm of hair and cuticle.” (p. 22.) 

5. I may here add, as determining the synonyma, that the Phoca 
Leopardina of Professor Jameson in Wecldds * Voyage,' from the spe- 
cimen preserved in the museum of the Edinburgh University, is the 
same animal as I described under the name of Leptonyx Weddelii, 
figured in the ‘ Zool. Ereb. and Terror.' 

A foetus extracted from a specimen of the Pilot Whale (Globioce- 
phalus Svieval) was six feet long. 

In Lagenorhynchus leucopleurvs the first, second and third cervical 
vertebrse are united by their spinous process, the rest free. 

In Glohiocephalus Svieval the second and third cervical vertebrae 
are united, the rest free. 

In Monodon monoceros the second and third cervical vertebrae are 
united by the 8])inous process, not by the body, and the rest are free. 

In Delphhus Tarsia the -atlas and the second cervical vertebra are 
united by the body, the s])incus and lateral processes, and the rest 
are free and thin. 

There is a ])erfect specimen of Hyperoodon latifrons, brought from 
Greenland by Capt. Wareham, in the museum at Newcastle, rather 
smaller (seven feet long) than the one from Orkney in the British 
Museum. There is the skeleton of an adult Hyperoodon from the 
Firth of Forth in the anatomical museum of Edinburgh University 
with the skull sixty inches long the crests are very thick, but quite 
separate, and with flat perpendicular walls on the inner side. 

I'hcre is another skull of the same species, from a. specimen 
stranded on the coast of Lancashire, in a garden near Newly Bridge, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE ROSE CADDICE SAW-FLY. 

A WORK devoted to the investigation of the manners andceconomy 
of the species of insects which feed upon the Rose-tree would extend 
to several volumes ; there is, in fact, scarcely any one kind of vege- 
table, the Oak, perhaps, excepted, which supports so many distinct 
kinds of insects, the natural history of many of which is still unre- 
corded : and we know no more interesting subject of garden -leisure 
than the examination and publication of the details of their habits, 
as many of them furnish remarkable details which could not fail to 
be highly instructive. 

The insect which is the subject of the present communication is 
one of these Rose-feeding insects whose singular oeconomy renders it 
very w'orthy of attention. For many years we have regularly noticed 
ill our garden at Hammersmith, during the last week of May and 
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the first of June, a remarkably brilliant, golden-winged fly settling on 
the leaves in the hot sunshine, and darting off with great velocity on 
being approached. This insect is one of the saw-flies {Lyda inaniitt)^ 
a very rare British species, w'hich we were, of course, glad to per- 
ceive to be a native of our own locality, more especially as from its 
regular appearance we had no doubt of ascertaining its habits ; the 
larvae of the genus to w’hich it belongs being the only ones in the 
family Tcnthredinidac which are destitute of the false legs along the 
ventral parts of the body. 

The perfect insect is repre.sentcd in the accompanying woodcut, 
fig. d, rather laigcr than life, the extent of the real ex])ansion of the 
w’ings being indicated by the straight line (fig. c). We have un- 
fortunately never been aide to see this fly deposit its eggs, but as we 
have found its larva of a very small size u}>on the rose-trees, we 
have no doubt that it is upon the leaves or stems of those trees 
that they are laid. Towards the end of June and through the month 
of July w’e have observed, upon different varietie.sof the Hose, some 
curious cases formed of bits of rose-leaves cut into strips, and care- 
fully rolled up into a long cylinder, or rather a very elongated cone, 
one end of which remains attached to the leaf, whilst £i*om the wider 
orifice there issued forth the head and fore-part of the body of a 
caterpillar, w'hich we at once recognized as that of a species of Lyda, 
and which there can be no doubt is that of the .sj)ecics which we find 
in the winged state. 

The mode iix whicli these terrestrial caddice insetrts form their crises 
is very remarkable. The larvm by degrees cut ofi‘ one edge of tlie 
leaf, thereby forming a strip about one-eighth of an iiuth wide, at the 
same time eating a portion of the leaf immediately adjoining the slit 
W'hich they make, 'i’he strip of the leaf is gradually lengthened as 
the insect proceeds upwuirds or downward-^ along the edge of the 
leaf. Its mode of action will however be best learned by our fig. 
whicli represents j)art of the underside of a leaf with its attached 
case and inclosed insect. One end of the strip is, in fact, rolled 
round the insect’s body (the roll being fastened by silken threads of 
great delicacy, wdiich the insect spins), whilst the other end of the 
strip is only detached from the leaf when the larva has arrived at its 
extremity. As however the insect would be very liable, to the 
attacks of ichneumon-flies and other insects, if the strip were bent 
upwards, the insect has the singular instinct to roll it downwards, so 
that the insect whilst feeding is entirely protected from being seen 
from above by the part of the strip nearest to the body of the leaf, 
seen in our fig. a, to the left of the head of the insect, the uneven 
edge of the leaf above its head being the part from wdiieh it has 
already detached a portion of the strip which it has wrapped round 
its body ; it will also be seen that it has the further instinct to arrange 
the serrated edge of the leaf outside of its case, so that wet is thrown 
off just as by the tiles of the roof of a hou.se. There is a still farther 
display of instinct in the strip being rolled spirnlly, so as to form a 
long case. 

The roll or case when the larva is full-grown is two inches long 
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(fig. h) ; this however is formed by the addition of strips cut off 
several leaves. This it effects by fastening the tip of a fresh leaf to 


the top of its half- formed case, and then thrusting its head and fore- 
})art of its body out of its case, it commences biting off the fresh 
strip, bending it downwards and twisting it round in the same direc- 
tion as the part already formed. 

The full-grown larva is nearly an inch long, of a green dirty colour, 
with two six-jointed antennae, tw^o moderate -sized globose black 
(jycs, three pairs of thoracic legs, and a piur of laterally porrected 
slender three-jointed feeler-like organs attached to the extremity of 
the underside of the last segment of the body, which is flattened 
beneath. Fig, c, represents the larva taken out of its case and mag- 
nified. When taken out of their cases they appear for a considerable 
time very uneasy, writhing about wdfliout any regularity, but spin- 
ning a number of very delicate silken threads on the underside of 
the leaves, pushing themselves by degrees betw’een the under surface 
of the leaves and this bundle of threads ; they then draw the threads 
mure tightly at the edges of the leaves, causing them to cu^l a little, 
this being effected by passing the head from side to side, and then 
returning, fastening the thread, spun from the mouth, at each extre- 
mity. 

We have been particular in describing the proceedings of this 
insect, as it is the only instance wc have ever met with in which a 
case-making larva docs not at once detach the particles of which it 
constructs its case from the leaves or twigs, previous to attaching 
them to its case, thereby rendering the case portable. In the pre- 
sent instance, of course, the case is only strictly portable when the 
entire strip is detached from the leaf. Moreover this insect differs 
very greatly in its habits from those of the previously noticed species 
of the genus to which it belongs*. 

As the larva disappears at the end of July and the imago does not 
appear till the following May, there is no doubt that the intervening 
time is passed in the pupa state, most probably underground, — 
1. O. W. — Gardeners' Chroniele for Oct. 16. 

♦ A Memoir, by Huber, on a species with precisely similar habits, but 
which forms its roll of hazel-leaves, is given in the ‘ Memoircs de la Society 
de IMiysique et d’Histoire Nnturcllc de Geneve,’ tom. ix. 1812, of which a 
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On the Organogeny of the Irregular Corollas. By F. Barneoud. 

In the memoir which I have the honour of submitting to the Aca- 
demy, I have described the results of further researches on the orga- 
nogeny of tlie irregular corollas. I shall briefly indicate the principle 
in this abstract. In the monocotyledons the study of the develop- 
ment of the flower of the Cannes afforded direct proof that it is the 
stamina only metamorphosed into petals in a more or less complete 
manner from their first appearance, which impart to the corolla its 
irregular aspect. The two outer ternary verticils are alw'ays deve- 
loped one after the other, precisely as the calyx and corolla of dico- 
tyledons. This law, wdiich I have verified in more than ten families, 
appears to be very general among monocotyledonous plants. In the 
dicotyledons the adult corolla of the Acanthacea, Glohularia, Gesne- 
riacea, Bxgnonxaceee and Goodeniacee, which is frequently far from re- 
gular, presents itself on its first appearance in the form of a small 
cupule with five very equal and rounded teeth at the border, but 
this state is more or less ephemeral according to the genera and spe- 
cies. Very soon the unequal elongation of the divisions of the co- 
rolla, their different degrees of adhesion or their partial atrophy, 
determine a very marked irregularity. The same applies with respect 
to the flower of Centranthus in the Valerianete, to that of the Lobe- 
liacetB and of the Scrophulariacexe. In this last family the corolla of the 
Calceolaria, one of the mo.st anomalous of the vegetable kingdom, is 
reduced at its origin to a scooped-out cupola, which is very rcjgular 
and furnished with four equal minute teeth ; the nascent calyx like- 
wise presents but four divisiofls. 

The highly remarkable floral envelope of Begoniacea likewise ap- 
pears at the period of its formation, as regards both male and female 
flowers, in the form of a continuous ring, and exhibits at its cir- 
cumfereuce five very equal small segments ; but there are some of 
them, especially in the male flower-s, which disappear entirely or 
which become in part atrophied, so as to give to the coloured enve- 
lope that peculiar structure which forms its princi[>al character. 

From the facts detailed in my two memoirs and derived from the 
study of genera with irregular flowers from twenty-five natiiral fami- 
lies, I feel justified in deducing the following consequences : — 

1. The simple theory announced by DeCandolle as early as 1813, 
according to which the irregular flowers should be referred to regular 
types from which they appear to have degenerated, must be admitted 
as true, although conceived h priori, and solely from the attentive 
examination of some cases of peloria, or of flowers which have become 
regular at the adult age. But if in the actual state of science, orga- 
nogeny affords us a direct demonstration of this important principle ' 
of botanical philosophy, I must add, that the symmetry of an irregular 
flower even at its very origin does not always strictly exist ; it is fre- 

translation appeared in the * Annals of Natural History/ voL xi. 1843. 1’he 
memoir chiefly details the mode in which the leaf is fastened into a spiral 
coil by the larva. The author was unaware to what species or genus it 
belonged. 
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quently merely indicated by empty places where the absent organs 
are never developed, as is very readily seen with respect to the sta- 
mina of those ])iants. Wc may therefore ipfer among the ordinary 
causes of disturbance in tlie floral symmetry, such as abortion, mul- 
tiplication, dcgenerescence and adhesion, likewise that of the non- 
dcveloprncnt of organs. 

2. With respect to the origin of the union of the stamina called 
monadel])hous, diadclphous, polyadelphous and synantherous, their 
adhesion is always subsequent to their first formation. The family 
of the Shjiidia (Stij/idium adnatum) nlonc aj)pears to me to furnish a 
remarkable exception to this rule as regards the adhesion of the 
styles. 

I shall here enumerate three princij)al kinds of irregularity among 
all the irregular corollas which I have examined : — 

1, Irregularity by simple inequality of development among the 
several segments of the corolla, with com])lication of adhesion or 
complete atrophy or arrest of grow'tli ; this is the most common. 

2. Irregularity by deviation, where the segments although equal 

turn all of the same side ; for instance, the corolla of Scmwla l(cvi- 
gnta {Goodmiacca), and the genera with ligulate florets of the Cem- 
posito!. . • • 

i3. Irregularity by simple metamorphosis of the stamina, as in the 
family of the Cafinrrii and probably that of the Z ingiber acece. — ConqHes 
Rendus, Aitg, 16, 1847. 

Chamspa, a neir genus of Birds allied to Parus. By Wm, Gambel, 

Bill short, tapering to the ])oiut, acute and compressed. Both 
mandibles entire, ridge of np])cr elevated, and curbing nearly from 
the base ; the depression for the nostrils large, oval and exposed ; the 
nostrils opening beneath a membrane in the depression. Wings 
very short and much rounded. Tail very long and graduated.* Tarsus 
long. 

Chamcen fasrinta, nobis. Ground Tit. 

Parus fasciatuSf nobis, Proceed. Acad. Nat. Sci. vol. ii. p. 265. 

Tlii.s intercstiug bird, placed provisionally among the Titmice, I 
have now made the type of a new genus, not being able as yet to 
find a suital)le jdace for it among those already described. 

For several months before discovering the bird, 1 chased among 
the fields of dead mustard stalks, the weedy margins of streams, low 
thickets and bushy places, a continued, loud, crepitant, grating scold, 
which I took for tliat of some species of wren, but at last found to 
proceed from this Avren-tit, if it might so be called. It is ahvays 
difficult to be seen, and keeps in such places as I have described, close 
to the ground ; eluding pursuit by diving into the thickest bunches 
of weeds and tall grass, or tangling bushes, uttering its grating wren- 
like note whenever an n])proach is made towards it. 

But if quietly Avatched, it may be seen, when searching for insects, 
to mount the tAvigs and dried stalks of grass sideways, jerking its long 
tail, and keeping it erect like a aatcu, AA’hich, with its short wings, 
ill such a position it so much resembles ; at the same time uttering 
Ann. ^ Mag. N, Hist. Fo/.xx. Suppl. 32 
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a very slow, monotonous, singing, chickadee note, like pee pee pee 
pee peep ; at other times its notes are varied, and a slow, whistling, 
continued pwit, pwit, pviit, pwit^ pwit^ pwit^ may be heard. Again, 
in pleasant weather towards spring, I have heard them answering 
one another, sitting uj)on a low twig, and singing in a less solemn 
strain, not unlike a sparrow, a lively pit, pit, pit, trrrrrrrr, but if 
disturbed, at once resuming their grating scold . — Sillimans Journal 
for Sept. 1S47. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIOXS FOR OCT. 1847» 
Chiswick. — October 1. Hazy : cloudy. 2. Cloudy, Light clouds and : 
overcast. 4. Foggy ; fine. 5. Fine : light cloiirls : clear at night. G. Denbo 
fog ; ve#«y line : lightning and rain at night. 7. Fine : rain ; lightning at night : 
clear. Vtiy tine. 9, 10. Rain. 11. Rain in forenoon : clear at night, 
12. Slight fog: very tine, 1:3. Foggy : hazy : cloudy at night, H. Hazy and 
drizzly: cloudy. 1.^. Hazy and cold : slight rain. 16. Foggy: very fine. 17, 
Foggy, witli slight drizzle : very fine. IS. Sliglit fog : rain. 19. Fixceedingly 
fine ; rain. 20. Very tine . rain at night. 21. Rain : clear at night. 22. Fine. 
2,‘3. Den .eJy clouded and boisterous: rain. 24. Slight showers. 25. Very clear: 
fine ; clear and frosty. 26. Fro.sty uniformly overcast, 27. Fine ; rain. 2S. 
Hazy and mild. 29. Exceedingly fine. SO. Overcast and mild. 31. Cloudy 
and nijld. 

Mean temperature of the month 52°*H 

Mean temperature of Oct. 1816 50 *37 

Mean temperature of Oct. for the last twenty years 50 *42 

Average amount of rain in Oct. 2*60 inches. 

lioshni. — Oct. 1—5. CMoudy. 6. Rain. 7. Fine: rain p.m. 8. Fine. 9. Fog: 
eclipse of the sun invisible until three-quarters over : fog. 10. Rain ; rain a..m. 
11 — 1.3. Fine. 14, 1.5. Cloudy. 16. Fine. 17, 18. Fog. 19,20. Fine. 
21. Cloudy : rain a.m. 22. Fine. 2.3, Cloudy : rain p.m. 24 — 26. Fine, 
27. Rain; rain a.m. and p.m, 28. Fog. 29. Rain: rain a.m. 30. Fine: 
rain a.m. 31. Cloudy. 

Sandwick Manse, Orkneif. — Oct. 1. Clear: cloudy. 2. Cloudy; clear. 3. 
Cloudy. 4. Cloudy ; drops. 5. Bright; showers. 6. Showers. 7. Drizzle, 
8. Drizzle : clear : aurora. 9. Clear : cloudy. 10, Cloudy : drizzle. 1 1, Clear ; 
fog. 12. Fog. 13. Cl uiidy ; clear : aurora. 14, Cloudy : clear, 1.5,16. Clear; 
cloudy. 17. Showers : dri/zle. 18, Rain. 1 9. Damp ; rain. 20,21. Showers: 
dear, 22. Showers; rain. 23. Showers: sleet- .showers. 24. Sleet-showers. 
25. Cdear. 26. Drops; showers. 27. Blight; drops. 28. Cloudy, 29. Cloudy; 
shower : lightning. .30. Showers ; rain. .31. Bright : cloudy. 

ApplegnrlU Mvnst ,, Dumfries^- shire.— Oct. 1, 2. Chill and droughty. 3, 4. 
Dull, but fair. 5. Fair a. m. ; showery p.m. 6. Heavy rain a.m. 7. Heavy 
rain A.M. : flood. 8. Frequent showers. 9. Fine a.m. : rain p.m. 10. Heavy 
rain. 11. Fair: rain in tiie night preceding. 12. Fair and fine. 18, Fair, 
but raw and cloudy. 14, 15. Fair, though chilly. 16. Very fine clear day. 
17. Dull and chmdy. 18. Dull and cloudy ; rain p.m. 19. Heavy rain. 20, 
21. Occa.sional showers. 22. Rain a.m. : very heavy p.m. 23. Rain early 
a.-M. ; fine day. 24. Heavy showers. 25. Fair : tine : clear. 26, Rain nearly 
all day. 27. Heavy rain and flood. 28. Fog : cleared p.m. 29, Fair and fine. 
30. Fair a.m. : heavy rain p.m. 31. Rain early a.m. : cleared. 


Mean temperature of the month 49'‘*5 

Mean temperature of Oct. 1846 49 *5 

Mean temperature of Oct. for twenty-five years 49 ‘6 

Average rain in Oct. for twenty years 3*56 inches. 

Rain in Oct. 1847 5*09 „ 
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